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b & )a curious bystander there has been something marvelous in the develop- 
ment of the study of human prehistory during the past few decades. No 
advance in the natural sciences has been more noteworthy than the growth, 
through the concerted efforts of paleontologists and archaeologists, of knowl- 
edge of the prehistory of the Old World. Chiefly by studying the various types 
of human artifacts, their distribution, and the routes by which they were 
carried from their centers of origin, a body of reliable facts, together with an 
approximate chronology, have tended to eliminate the former boundary be- 
tween history and prehistory. This is best exemplified in the recent remarkable 
syntheses of V. Gordon Childe! and of C. F. C. Hawkes.? 

No such synthesis has embraced the prehistory of the Americas. Here also 
careful archaeology has been successful in tracing cultural sequences and rela- 
tive chronologies; and twice the chronologies have been made absolute, by the 
counting of tree-rings in our Southwest, and by the use of the calendrical data 
of the Maya. Yet historical information is meager, archaeological data are 
still fragmentary, and the correlation of facts pertinent to the understanding 
of American prehistory, and its connection with that of the Old World, re- 
quires the employment of a great number of sciences, many of which will be 
mentioned in these pages, and of which no one man can have a detailed knowl- 
edge of more than one or two. 

Besides these difficulties in relating the prehistory of the Old and the New 
Worlds, there appears, in the work both of European and American students 
of this subject, a sort of psychological handicap, due to the persistence of 
certain old dogmas. Every science has had its dogmas, based on little or no 


* Professor Lewis, Head of the Department of Chemistry of the University of California, 
and noted physical chemist, died of a heart attack at Berkeley, March 23rd, 1946, less than a 
month after this contribution was received. The Editor agrees with the opinions of Drs. A. L. 


Kroeber and Carl Sauer that, because unorthodox, Dr. Lewis’ ideas will prove stimulating. Un- 


fortunately he was unable to alter his text—if he had so wished—to accord with later comments, 
or to read proof, and will be unable to reply to criticisms. 
1 Childe, 1939; 1943. 2? Hawkes, 1940. 
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evidence, which, often repeated, become a tradition that can be broken down 
only by a great mass of new evidence.* 

Such a dogma relates to the time and mode of arrival of man in America. 
Because of certain Mongoloid traits, common to both sides of the Pacific, the 
conclusion was drawn that the American Indian came from Asia by way of 
Bering Strait. If, at the beginning of this century, this was pointed out to be 
a non-sequitur—since there would be an equal resemblance if American na- 
tives had migrated to Asia—it was answered that this could not be, because 
there were no men in America until some three thousand years ago. Even now 
it is generally assumed that waves of population and culture came to America 
by way of Bering Strait and that it is profitable to inquire how these peoples 
and these cultures spread from Alaska through North America, then South 
America, until they reached the tip of Patagonia. 

It is to be presumed that during those periods of the Pleistocene when 
other large mammals moved back and forth between the northern continents, 
men also traversed the same routes, perhaps several times, and in both direc- 
tions. It may be admitted also that there have always been movements of 
small groups of men and minor elements of culture across Bering Strait, and 
exerting some influence on the population and habits of that immediate neigh- 
borhood, on both sides of the Strait. Nevertheless there seems to be no evidence 
that since the Pleistocene there has been any mass movement of men or cul- 
ture from Alaska southward. Indeed there is much evidence against such a 
theory. 

One of the earliest and best arguments against any recent population of 
America from Asia was based on the extraordinary number of languages spoken 
by the Indians of North and South America. The vast number of unrelated 
language groups, though diminished somewhat through recent intensive in- 
vestigation, remains one of the most remarkable of anthropological phenomena. 
It was formerly suggested that perhaps languages change faster among the 
Indians than among other races of mankind. On the contrary, observation over 


3 In view of these considerations it occurred to me some time ago that perhaps one who is 
not a professional anthropologist might, if possessed of the crucial facts, succeed in tracing the 
rough outline of a synthesis of the prehistory of the New and Old Worlds together. With this in 
mind, and at first with no more serious purpose than that of satisfying a personal curiosity, I 
entered upon the laborious task of obtaining all the pertinent facts contained in a very extensive 
literature. Now that the facts have been assembled, and certain interesting conclusions seem to 
follow from them, it seems best to offer them for publication, hoping to be criticized, not for my 
attempt, but rather for any faults of omission or commission in the collection of facts, or in the 
deductions drawn from them. 

I should not wish to embarrass my colleagues by intimating that they subscribe to any of 
the deductions drawn in the course of this essay. Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from expressing 
my thanks to Professor A. L. Kroeber and to Professor Carl O. Sauer for their many constructive 
criticisms, and for the numerous references which they have furnished me. 
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several centuries has shown that the Indian languages show unusual conserva- 
tism and resistance to change. 

The time required for a language to divide into dialects, and then into 
distinct languages, varies from case to case. The history of many languages is 
known over one or two millennia, and of a few over several millennia. How 
long it would take for two genetically connected languages to lose all trace of 
relationship we do not know. Nevertheless, even assuming, as we should not, 
that the Indian languages have changed at the fastest known rate, it would 
seem incredible that the differentiation of Indian languages could have oc- 
curred in a period, let us say, of ten thousand years. 

No cognate languages have been found in Asia. It might be imagined that, 
a few thousand years ago, one or two Asiatic tribes either migrated in toto 
across Bering Strait, or that one half migrated, the other half becoming ex- 
tinct. Thus their languages might disappear from their former home; but the 
chance that dozens of language groups should so migrate, without leaving any 
trace behind, becomes negligibly small. Therefore the conclusion seems inevita- 
ble that the development and differentiation of American languages have, at 
least for the last ten thousand years or so, occurred in the New World. 

Turning next to the newest of arguments for the long separation of Ameri- 
can Indians from other human stocks, the remarkable work of W. C. Boyd‘ 
on the blood groups of American Indians has shown individual Indian popula- 
tions with a higher percentage of a given blood characteristic than anywhere 
else on the world. These results are summed up by C. O. Sauer,' who writes: 


“The New World as a whole seems to express long isolation from the Old World 
and within itself... . Here, more than in any other part of the world, one may speak 
of pure-blooded groups. How, then, may they be derived from a Mongoloid race, known 
only as being made up of all blood groups well scrambled?” 


Aside from such indirect evidence for the antiquity ot American man, there 
have been, for a century, mounting claims for very old skeletons and human 
artifacts, in North and South America. Partly because of the traditional belief 
in the recent arrival of the Indians from Asia, partly because of acceptance of 
an unwarranted dictum that Pleistocene man, if ever found in America, would 
be of an anatomically primitive type, these claims were one by one disallowed. 
This state of affairs led that master of human paleontology, Marcellin Boule,‘ 
a quarter of a century ago, to take the conservatives to task, expressing his own 
view that: ‘It is necessary to put back the peopling of the New World at least 
to the dawn of the geological Recent.” 

Twenty-five years ago there were found in a Missouri cavern’ a number of 
fossilized bones with incised drawings, one apparently portraying a mastodon. 
Here no compromise verdict was possible: either the drawing was made by 


* Boyd, 1939. 5 Sauer, 1944. 6 Boule, 1923. 7 Taylor, 1921. 
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some one who had seen a mastodon, or it was a hoax foisted upon the dis- 
coverer. It would seem that an immediate decision should have been possible, 
for a microscopic examination would surely show whether the incisions were 
made on a fresh bone, later fossilized, or whether they were made recently on 
a fossilized bone. If the bone is not too far decomposed, the test should still be 
made; for, while there is no longer doubt that man in this country knew the 
mastodon, it would be of great interest to learn to what extent he was an artist. 

It would be useless to multiply such examples, for now more than a dozen 
extinct mammalian species have been found, in North and South America, 
associated with human bones and artifacts.*-® The unsupported claim was at 
once made that Pleistocene animals, now extinct, survived much longer in the 
New World than in the Old. However, there is now sufficient geological evi- 
dence that some sites of human occupation in America can be ascribed to 
glacial or early post-glacial time. 

The rapid extinction of many of the animal species that were associated 
with early man in America, in so far as it was not due to destruction by man 
himself, can best be explained as the result of a great and rapid change in 
climatic conditions. After the most recent important glacial advance, the last 
phase of the fourth great Pleistocene glaciation, there were presumably great 
climatic changes, although perhaps not entirely synchronous, throughout the 
world. The findings of geology’ indicate that even before the peak of glaciation 
a long period of drought set in, and this is also a direct deduction from the 
physico-chemical theory of glaciation." Then, after the maximum glaciation, 
humidity and temperature both increased, at first slowly, then rapidly, then 
more slowly again, as conditions approached the more or less constant state 
of modern times. It is difficult to say at what time temperature was changing 
most rapidly. In northern Europe, where the work of DeGeer and his followers 
has furnished the best post-glacial chronologies,” the time of most rapid tem- 
perature change may be placed somewhere in the neighborhood of 8000 B.c. 
Whether even this tentative figure would hold in other parts of the world is 
not yet known.® 

Whatever the date of most rapid climatic change in America may have 
been, it is to be presumed that it was in this period that many Pleistocene 
animals became extinct or, like the musk ox, wandered towards the Arctic. 
Probably this period was also responsible for the apparent hiatus between the 
records of early and of modern man in America. Human evidences preceding 
the period of most rapid climatic change are widespread over all America: the 
Folsom and still older Sandia Man, the Confins Man of eastern Brazil, the 


8 Roberts, 1943. ® MacCurdy, 1937. 10 Penck and Briickner, 1909. 

1 Lewis, 1946. 12 Antevs, 1925. 

13 The Scandinavian results seem to be supported by investigations in Switzerland, combining 
pollen analysis with stratigraphy, of which I have seen only a review; Max Welton, 1944. 
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fossilized tracks of bisons with those of naked human feet in Nicaragua, and 
the finds at the Palli Aike cave in Patagonia.“ Here at the extreme tip of the 
southern continent were found, under a volcanic layer, human skeletons” with 
bones of extinct animals, the horse and the sloth, together with artifacts show- 
ing perhaps the most primitive Paleolithic culture yet found in America. 

Our chief object in presenting here the evidence for the early isolation and 
for the antiquity of the American inhabitants is to eliminate any bias toward 
the tracing of cultural movements southward from Alaska, and at the same 
time to give a greater chronological leeway for later problems in American 
pre-history. Formerly we were cramped by too narrow a chronology and won- 
dered how the American Indians could have accomplished so much in the few 
millennia allotted to them. Now we must rather wonder what the inhabitants 
of America were doing in the long time that has elasped since they were hunt- 
ing the Pleistocene animals. 

Henceforth, this paper will deal only with the later and higher develop- 
ments of American culture, reopening the old question as to whether the early 
civilizations of the Old and New Worlds, remarkably parallel as they were, 
were each the result of absolutely autochthonous development, or whether 
there was some diffusion of cultural elements from one to the other. 

The discussion must also involve another old question, as to the likelihood 
of an important invention being made two or more times, quite independently. 
One living in our present inventive age is shocked when he first hears the thesis 
that each essential invention has been made but once. Nevertheless, that the 
thesis is in nearly all cases true is now accepted by historians and prehis- 
torians. Indeed, when archaeologists find the same invention in two apparently 
isolated regions, they seek a connection, and usually find the routes of travel 
and the point of origin. This has been one of the most important of all methods 
of prehistorical induction. 

Even today, in the discussion of little-explored times and places, one often 
meets the implicit or explicit assumption that, wherever a people is ripe for 
any improvement or invention, these automatically occur. But whenever and 
wherever the facts are known, there appears no support for such an idea. 
Until a little before the Renaissance in: Europe, important new inventions 
came at great intervals. The remarkable invention of the wheel was several 
millennia old before the advent of the windmill, or the water-wheel, or any 
other source of power beyond the muscular energy of men and animals. Until 
the time of Elizabeth, England knew only the neolithic art of spinning. The 
spinning-wheel came some four millennia after the invention of the wheel, and 


M Bird, 1938. 

8 That all the skeletons found in America fall within the range of Homo sapiens gives no 
clue to their age. Indeed it seems now that Neanderthals and men of more modern type coexisted 
in the Old World, and belonged to the same species: Dobzhanski, 1944. 
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as many more after the invention of the spindle and whorl. If necessity is the 
mother of invention, the period of gestation seems a bit long. 

Perhaps our wonder that people have been so uninventive may be lessened 
if we consider that thousands of inventions may have died at birth for every 
one that has lived. An invention must not merely be made, but must be ac- 
cepted by society. Before the age of agriculture, when men gathered wild roots 
and seeds for food, it must have been observed countless times that, when some 
of the seeds fell into the midden, they took root and grew more luxuriantly 
than in the wild state. Some child or man may then have intentionally scattered 
seeds in the midden to obtain a small crop. What chance is there that such a 
practice could be continued without incurring derision or persecution? 

However, suppose the experiment happened to offend no taboo; suppose 
that it is taken up by the whole tribe, and then by neighboring tribes; suppose 
they learned to enrich the soil, to cultivate it with sharp sticks, to select the 
best seeds for planting, to study the seasons and make a crude almanac. Sup- 
pose new tribes learn the art and move from the hills into the fertile plains, 
where it is then necessary to develop new means of military protection. Now 
the population is greatly increased, but even more the stocks of food, so that 
there is leisure for art expression and for new invention. Now there are fes- 
tivals of planting and of harvesting. To the old gods are added young gods and 
goddesses of fertility, and customs are regulated by the calendar and by new 
forms of magic. 

Once made, such an invention can hardly be lost. So with lesser inventions; 
unless they have become woven into the social fabric we do not hear of them. 
Whether the rarity of invention during the greater part of human history is 
due to lack of imagination in the individual, or lack of receptivity in society, 
need not be investigated here; nor need we assert dogmatically that a re-in- 
vention never has occurred. There are a number of cases now in dispute, but 
it seems safe to say that not more than one invention in a hundred has been 
made again, quite independently. 

I am not professing to say anything new about the general problem of dif- 
fusion, but there are one or two more ideas that should be assembled before 
attacking the specific question of the diffusion of culture between the Old and 
the New Worlds. First we must distinguish between diffusion of an idea and 
of a thing. Sometimes, in a period of extensive trade and easy communications, 
manufactured articles, such as fire arms, are carried far from their source and 
used by people who know nothing of the mode of manufacture. In such cases 
it is the thing that is carried. 

On the other hand, in a region and in a period of rare communication, it 
must often have been only the idea that was disseminated, by rumor or by the 
vague tales of travelers. Perhaps pottery was begun in many places where only 

the idea of shaping and baking clay had penetrated. In the case of agriculture 
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it is even more likely that it was the idea of cultivation that was carried; for 
the success of a crop depends greatly upon the environment. Thus in America, 
if agriculture began with the cultivation of some root, such as manioc, the 
story that stocks of food could be so augmented might spread to places where 
similar experiments could be tried with the wild plants that were already being 
gathered. C. O. Sauer’ has expressed surprise at the very large number of 
plants, of many different families, that were cultivated in America for their 
starchy roots and tubers, all being about equivalent in nutritional value and 
attractiveness. If it was the idea only that travels, and each tribe cultivated 
just those plants that came to hand, the phenomenon is easily understood, 
E. D. Merrill,’ as a botanist, opposed the theory of cultural diffusion between 
the Old and New Worlds, because of the lack of domesticated plant genera 
common to both. There are, however, some common genera, such as cotton and 
the bottle gourd. That there should be any at all is perhaps remarkable, when 
we consider the limited viability of seeds and tubers, which tend to deteriorate 
with age and with the vicissitudes of transport over great distances. 

There is another principle relating to diffusion that has sometimes been of 
value. We may consider a greatly idealized condition in which a large territory 
possesses a nearly homogeneous, basic culture; and then, at some center within 
this territory, new cultural elements are successively invented or introduced. 
Waves of culture may be considered to radiate slowly from that center so that 
the innovations appear at a distant point, centuries or millennia after their in- 
ception. Thus, if there are no eddies in the cultural waves, when one trave's 
from the center outward in space, one is effectively moving backward in time 
and, passing beyond the extreme periphery of the culture waves, the basic 
culture is found which existed at the center before the innovations began. The 
argument is more convincing if at two opposite points beyond the periphery 
the same basic cultural elements are found. After these preliminary and inade- 
quate remarks regarding the theory of diffusion, we may proceed to a consider- 
ation of the cultural attainments in America at and before the time of the 
Conquest. 

The greatness of the pre-Columbian civilizations of South and Middle 
America is only now being realized. It has taken time to sift the old Spanish 
accounts, and to correlate them with ever-increasing archaeological knowledge, 
and with the evidences of old culture still preserved among Indian tribes. 
Numerous authors have written of the unsurpassed work of the Indians in 
weaving, in pottery and in stone masonry. In agriculture, the breeding of great 
numbers of varieties and species of useful plants, far removed from their wild 
ancestors, probably surpassed anything of the sort that the world had known 
up to the time of the modern agricultural experiment stations. They were 
skillful metal workers, apparently achieving every desired effect with gold, 


16 Sauer, 1936. 17 Merrill, 1938. 
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silver, platinum, copper and bronze, and used methods, for example in the 
gilding of copper,’* that were not duplicated in the Old World. We do not know 
all their methods of working rubber, from which they fashioned balls for their 
games, waterproofs, and hollow bulbs for enema tubes.'® 

As to the extent of their medical practices little that is intelligible has come 
down to us. As to chemistry, they doubtless had extensive knowledge of herbs 
and poisons, and used a great variety of dyes, the cochineal insect being culti- 
vated because of its pigment. H. H. Bancroft*® tells us that the Mexicans knew 
how to change the color of dyes by treating them with nitre and with alum. 
If so, it was a great achievement, for the treatment of dyes with alum and like 
substances, to form different colored lakes, was the greatest step in dye-making 
up to the time of modern synthetic chemistry. It is interesting that after the 
discovery of America there was a great development of the dyeing industry 
in Europe. A large fraction of the dyes was of American extraction, and one of 
the most highly valued pigments was crimson lake, obtained by treating Mexi- 
can cochineal with alum. 

Probably the most remarkable achievements of the American Indians were 
in the fields of arithmetic, astronomy and the calendar. Two of the greatest 
inventions of arithmetic, the zero and the significance of numerical position, 
were regularly employed in America long before they are known to have oc- 
curred elsewhere. The astronomical observations, especially observations of 
the Sun, Moon and Venus, used in the Maya calendrical calculations, were of 
such extreme accuracy that several authors have expressed wonder that such 
accuracy could have been attained, even with observations and recordings over 
a long period of time, by the naked eye alone.”! 

Whatever our admiration for the achievements of the pre-Columbian 
Americans, their civilization, according to Old World standards, belonged to 
the Age of Bronze. Let us set down some of the advances that had been made 
at the time of the Bronze Age in the Old World. (A) Agriculture, and simple 

18 Bergsge, 19.8. 19 Nordenskiéld, 1919-1938. 2° Bancroft, 1886. 

*1 Tt may be noted, although it may militate slightly against one of our main theses—the 
longevity of the early American civilization—that a few apparently unrelated items that I have 
noted in the literature may, when put together, suggest the possible use of astronomical instru- 
ments in early America. Both in Mexico and Peru concave mirrors were found, articles that had 
not been seen in Europe at the time of the Conquest. In Peru these concave mirrors were em- 
ployed in a solemn religious rite. Periodically all old fire was extinguished and a new fire was 
started by priests who, with these mirrors, focused the rays of the setting sun ona a wisp of cotton 
(Garcilasso; Commentaries). Among the Aztecs new fire was produced at night by the fire drill. 
However, that they had some recollection of a practice akin to the Peruvian is suggested by the 
name of one of their chief gods, “Smoking Mirror.” Vaillant, in his Aztecs of Mexico, 1941, shows a 
picture of a Magic Mirror, in which are shown a number of stars enhanced in magnitude. Again, 
he quotes from an old chronicle, “The bird had a mirror in its head, revealing the heavens, and 
when Montezuma peered at it a second time, a host of armed men was disclosed.” Perhaps it is not 
too imaginative to see a suggestion here of some kind of telescope. 
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agricultural implements, fertilizers, great aqueducts for irrigation. (B) Spin- 
ning with the spindle and whorl, and weaving on the loom. (C) The domesti- 
cation of animals, with the practice of shearing and gelding. (D) Pottery, 
shaped and molded, with decoration by modeling, incision and positive and 
negative painting. (E) The preparation of stone weapons and other instru- 
ments by polishing. (F) Ships, made of planks, caulked and pitched, and pro- 
vided with sails. (G) Megaliths, pyramids and other architecture of brick, 
stone and mortar. (H) Mining and the working of metals, and the metallurgy 
of copper and bronze. (I) Seals, including cylindrical seals, hieroglyphs and 
paper. (J) Musical instruments, including pan-pipes. (K) The beginnings of 
chemistry, of medicine, including the practice of mummification, and of dental 
and cranial surgery, with considerable skill in trepanation. (L) Arithmetic, 
astronomy and calendars, one variety of which (Egypt and Peru) had twelve 
months of thirty days each, with five additional (holy) days. 

It is certainly a most remarkable fact that every culture detail in this 
enumeration was found not only in the Old World but in pre-Columbian 
America. It is not surprising that many men, from Humboldt on, have as- 
sumed that there must have been some sort of diffusion across the Pacific. 
Some would be satisfied with rare contacts and the occasional transmission of 
an idea. On the other hand, one group, under the eager leadership of Elliot 
Smith, attempted to show exactly how culture came to America. 

According to this specific theory, all modern civilization began in Egypt 
an idea that was current some two decades ago. From Egypt the culture wave 
was supposed to have traveled eastward, through India, until it reached Cam- 
bodia in the first few centuries of the Christian era. Thence it was supposed to 
have traveled across the Pacific to give rise to the early American civilizations. 
One of the strongest claims™ was that on a certain Maya stela there was por- 
trayed ‘‘an unmistakable Indian elephant ridden by an equally characteristic 
turbaned mahout.”’ Some ignorance of the elephant’s anatomy was explained 
by assuming that the artist had never seen an elephant; but in that case one 
wonders how the lineaments of the Hindu and his turban were so accurately 
remembered. We need not revive the acrimonious dispute aroused by this 
theory. There is no way of disproving contact across the Pacific at any particu- 
lar period, but if there was intercourse, say with Cambodia, it brought nothing 
to America from times Jater than the Bronze Age—no iron, no wagon-wheel, 
no potter’s wheel. One would think that the idea of anything so useful and 
simple as a wheel would carry wherever appreciable diffusion existed. In any 
case, the theory that any great contribution to American culture came by way 
of Cambodia is sufficiently refuted by the fact that the typical civilizations of 
Middle and South America were in existence long before the rise of the king- 
dom of Cambodia. The failure of this specific theory of diffusion does not, of 


2 Smith, 1924. 
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course, settle the question of diffusion sometime, somehow, and somewhere 
between Eurasia and America; but before discussing this question further, let 
us consider the two great civilizations of Middle America and of South Ameri- 
ca, and their relation to one another. 

According to their own astronomical stelae, the great Mayan cities were 
established near the beginning of our Era. Their fully developed civilization 
appeared suddenly, and so far we have no knowledge of its origin and develop- 
ment. In Peru there is no gauge for an absolute chronology. Earlier chronologi- 
cal estimates were later contracted, but have now once more begun to expand. 
J. C. Tello;* the greatest authority on Peruvian antiquities, has recently sug- 
gested 1000 B.c. as the date of the earliest Chavin culture. Later some reasons 
for adopting a still earlier date will be offered. If we compare the civilization of 
early Peru with that of the eastern Mediterranean near the beginning of the 
first millennium B.c., we find no great disparity in absolute achievement, but 
an enormous difference in rate of progress. In the time of Homer or of Solomon, 
iron was coming into common use, and more formidable implements of offen- 
sive and defensive warfare. Wheels were used for carts and chariots, accom- 
panied by that equally significant invention, the potter’s wheel. The horse and 
other large beasts were being used for draft and burden. It was a period of 
steady growth of invention; and that steady growth has continued, at one part 
or another of the Old World, from that day to this. On the other hand, in 
Mexico and in other parts of Middle America for fifteen centuries the civiliza- 
tion remained essentially unchanged; art forms were succeeded by newer art 
forms, new empires brought aggrandizement and social complexity, but the 
fundamental culture remained stationary. So also in Peru, with the exception 
of definite improvement in the metallurgic arts, we find the basic culture 
stationary through millennia. All this is in accord with our judgment of the 
Indian races on other evidence, namely, that, while they are not uninventive, 
they are reluctant to change their customs. If the American developments are 
to be regarded as entirely independent, then, since one or two millennia made 
so little addition to the total accomplishments, it would seem safe to conclude 
that the whole growth of American civilization must have taken many mil- 
lennia. 

At the time of the Conquest there seems to have been little intercourse be- 
tween Middle America and South America. However, owing to the common 
possession of such commodities as maize, tobacco and cotton, as well as the 
whole complex of neolithic arts, it is to be presumed that both cultures were 
genetically related. When Mexico and neighboring states were the chief inter- 
est of Americanists, that was proposed as the center of dispersal of the higher 
cultural elements. More recently A. V. Kidder™* has proposed an origin in 
South America, but without finding a satisfactory location. The fact is, that 


3 Tello, 1942. % Kidder, 1936. 
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while there are great similarities between the Middle and South American 
societies, there are also great dissimilarities, and nothing like a ‘missing link” 
between the two has yet been discovered. 

If the American developments were essentially autochthonous, it is highly 
probable that the fundamental neolithic inventions were made at or near a 
single center, and it becomes very important to determine the character of 
this Parent American Civilization. To what extent the common features of 
the two great branches of American culture were due to a common genesis, 
and to what extent to later borrowing, must be left to the specialists. However, 
we may guess that this ancestral society had domesticated animals and plants, 
and that the latter included many roots and tubers, and perhaps beans. They 
probably knew the spindle and the loom and perhaps pottery, but none but 
the most primitive metallurgy. Since both Mexico and Peru used an arith- 
metic based on numerical position, and since in each country such subjects 
were secrets of the priesthood and therefore not easily borrowed, it seems that 
we must ascribe to this primitive society a remarkable knowledge of arith- 
metic, and a calendar, which at first may have had only 360 days in the year. 
That some of the tribes associated with the Parent American Civilization, or 
later affected by it, already counted by tens, while others counted by twenties, 
is indicated by the development of the decimal system in Peru and the vigesi- 
mal system in Mexico. 

As to the location of this Parent American Civilization, all the indications 
that we have, in the absence of direct archaeological information, point directly 
to what seems, at first sight, a most unlikely spot for a great cultural growth. 
S. K. Lothrop™ has recently subscribed to an earlier thesis of P. Rivet that 
the civilization of Peru came over the Andes from the valley of the Amazon. 
Furthermore the group of Russian botanists,* who have done so much toward 
discovering the most probable centers of dispersion of the staple plant foods of 
America, find a surprising number of such centers in Brazil. Finally we must 
consider a list made by Nordenskiéld of American inventions that had not 
been made elsewhere. To each invention he assigns the most probable place 
of origin. Many are in Middle America, many in Peru, but as many as both 
together are the cases that he assigns to the Amazonas province of Brazil. Thus 
all indications point to an original home of the Parent American Civilization 
in a region which today seems highly unsuited to the growth of a great civiliza- 
tion, somewhere within the reaches of the Amazon. Whether such unsuita- 
bility always existed is a point that we must consider later. 

Let us row return to our main question of the diffusion of culture between 
the Old World and the New. All the anthropologists who have written on this 
subject have entered one or the other of two mutually hostile camps, and have 
espoused either Hypothesis A, the essentials of American civilization were 


* Lothrop, 1940. % Bukasov and others, 1930. 
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brought from the Old World; or Hypothesis B, American culture was a purely 
autochthonous development. It is then our next task to weigh in turn the 
arguments that support these contentions. 

Some of the arguments for diffusion have already been presented, in the 
enumeration of the great number of common features of the American civiliza- 
tions and the Bronze Age culture of the Old World. It is true there are many 
who retain, perhaps subconsciously, in spite of all the evidence of Old World 
history and prehistory, the conviction that people everywhere under similar 
conditions react in the same way, and make the necessary inventions. They 
seem to think of men as clocks which, once set, independently ring their chimes 
at the same hours. With such teleologists there is no arguing. But all those who 
are willing to base their judgment on known evidence will, I believe, have to 
agree that there has been some diffusion between the Old World and the New. 

We have admitted that there may be cases of re-invention in the Old World, 
possibly one in a hundred. Some therefore will say that what has happened once 
may happen again. Thus they feel free to assume re-invention over and over, 
whenever new anthropological coincidences are found. This is not only aban- 
doning the most powerful tool of the prehistorians, but the argument is es- 
sentially fallacious. The exact sciences afford no analogous question of proba- 
bility, but they do furnish practice in the calculation of combined probabilities. 

Let us assume that the inhabitants of America were not enormously more 
inventive than those of Eurasia, and that the probability of re-invention on 
the two sides of the Pacific is about one in a hundred, although the argument 
is not greatly affected if this rather arbitrarily chosen probability is several 
times too great or too small. We should then conclude that the chance of 
agriculture starting in two isolated regions, the Old and New Worlds, is one in 
a hundred; that the chance for both agriculture and pottery would be one in 
ten thousand; that the chance for agriculture, pottery and the spindle would 
be one in a million, and so on into quite unwieldy figures. This is all on the 
assumption that the probabilities are independent; that is, that one of these 
inventions does not grow naturally out of another. 

I should not wish to minimize the enormous changes in economy and psy- 
chology consequent upon the adoption of agriculture, to which allusion has 
already been made, and which would certainly foster new inventions. We need 
not, however, allow this to affect our argument, for there are a number of 
cultural items that we know entered Europe before the beginning of agricul- 
ture; to mention four, (1) the bow and arrow, (2) polished stone implements, 
(3) boats, (4) dogs. The chance that these four, together with agriculture, 
should appear independently in the Old and New Worlds would amount to 
one in ten thousand million. Without taking such calculations too seriously, 
it is safe to conclude that there has been cultural diffusion, at least of ideas, 
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between the Old and New Worlds. It remains to consider the degree, and if 
possible the time and the route of the diffusion. 

First we must view the evidence tending to show that not merely ideas but 
things were carried across the Pacific. For our understanding of the present 
and past cultures of South America, we owe much to the remarkable industry 
and perspicacity of Baron E. Nordenskiéld,’® from whose work we take the 
several examples cited in this paragraph. From ancient Egypt there are bronze 
axes of a pecuuar T-shape, and similar axes have been found in pre-Columbian 
America, so alike that, if both were in the same case of a museum, they could 
be distinguished neither by their shape nor by chemical analysis. The same 
can be said of an American bronze knife with a peculiar scroll at one end; its 
duplicate is found in early Swedish remains. Of the few plant genera cultivated 
in both the Old and New Worlds, one is the bottle gourd, which is certainly of 
Old World origin.* In some of the South Pacific islands, the top of the 
gourd is cut to make a star-shaped cover. Through this cover runs a wooden 
spoon, with which lime is ladled from the gourd, to be mixed with betel, for 
chewing. In South America, before the Conquest, the Indians were chewing 
coca leaves mixed with lime, and the lime was carried in a gourd, with exactly 
the same spoon and star-shaped cover. 

In ‘his impartial tabulation of the various inventions common to America 
and other parts of the world, Nordenskiéld finds by far the greatest degree of 
correlation between the material culture of America and that of Oceania, and 
especially that of Melanesia. 

Another indication of contact between the two sides of the South Pacific 
comes from the work of J. Hornell,?” who made an exhaustive study of the 
sailing craft of Oceania and also of the South American sailing balsas. He felt 
that the similarities of construction and rigging were so great that it was neces- 
sary to assume that the inventions were carried over to America, by way of 
Alaska. However, P. A. Means”’ points out that the latter idea is ‘“‘vitiated by 
the fact that the balsa type appears along the indicated route only at the 
extremities thereof, absolutely no traces of it appearing in the immense inter- 
vening stretches of the American west coast.” 

Jumping to still another type of invention, let us glance at musical instru- 
ments. In many parts of South America complex pan-pipes were used, made 
of reed, wood, pottery, stone or silver; also many simpler types show the mode 
of development, probably from the double and triple whistles of the Amazon 
region. K. G. Izikowitz® writes of these instruments “‘It must be granted that 
there are many points of resemblance between the Melanesian pan-pipe and 
those of the Old World on the one hand, and the American pan-pipes on the 


6 Vavilov, 1926. 27 Hornell, 1931. 28 Means, 1942. 2® Tzikowitz, 1935. 
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other. On the other side of the Pacific we find the Uaupés ligature, double 
pan-pipes as in Peru, pair blowing, etc., and, strangely enough, we also find 
not only similar tone systems but also the same pitches.” 

Most of our argument must be based on tangible elements of material cul- 
ture. Here, however, we must insert a bit of folklore which, seemingly trivial, 
has on this very account great evidential value. Having accepted the extreme 
rarity of re-invention, even of the most needful articles, we must realize how 
very improbable would be the independent duplication of needless inventions. 
Mrs. M. W. Makemson*® tells us that several tribes of American Indians had 
adopted a stellar constellation as one of their ancestors, namely, the Pleiades; 
also that in Oceania a constellation was frequently worshipped as an ancestor, 
and always the same constellation, the Pleiades. A fact such as this leads us to 
suspect that there may have been actual movement of a people across the 
South Pacific. 

Nordenskiéld was convinced that if there was contact between the Old 
World and the New, it was by this South Pacific route, and that it must have 
occurred before the entrance into the Pacific Islands of the great Polynesian 
race. We may go farther than this. Because of the striking parallelism between 
New World culture and the Bronze Age culture of the Old World, and because 
not one of the great inventions that began in the Old World, in the latter part 
of the Bronze Age, ever came to America, we are pretty safe in assuming that 
such contact as there was terminated at about that time. We have mentioned 
the likelihood that so useful an invention as the wheel would be carried where- 
ever there existed any means of appreciable diffusion. The first representation 
of a cart-wheel at Ur has been dated by C. L. Woolley as of about 3200 B.c., 
and Sir John Marshall attributes the first toy carts in the Indus valley to the 
same approximate date. From these sources the wheels spread rapidly. Hence, 
though not a sure deduction, it seems like a good provisional assumption that 
such contact as there may have been between America and Melanesia and the 
southeast tip of Asia came to an end before 3000 B.c. 

Some will ask what evidence there is that the inhabitants of Melanesia or 
South America had any such knowledge of navigation as would permit them 
to travel over the great expanses of the South Pacific at so early an age. The 
answer is that if the diffusion, indicated by such examples as have been cited, 
is accepted, this will in itself be the proof that the navigation existed. But I 
think there is some further evidence. Great admiration has been given to the 
nautical skill that enabled the Polynesians to occupy the far-flung islands of 
the Pacific, the migration starting at some time near the beginning of the 
Christian Era. However, long before this the Melanesian people had accom- 
plished a similar feat, reaching, according to the views of some anthropologists, 


30 Makemson, 1941. 31 Woolley, C. L., 1929. 8 Marshall, 1931. 
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as far as Easter Island,* only 2000 nautical miles from the American coast. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that the sailing craft of the American Indians 
was a late invention; indeed, in one of the most ancient Peruvian sites there 
was found a model of a good sailboat.'® The nautical skill of the American 
Indians has undoubtedly been underestimated. It is true that the ships most 
like our modern types were found beyond the limits of the two great American 
civilizations; yet it may be that the Peruvians, using the balsa wood that is 
light as cork, found in their sailing rafts something more reliable than the 
early planked ships. These large rafts with housing for living, cooking and 
cargo are viewed with some contempt by P. A. Means,?* who nevertheless ac- 
cepts the story of.two independent early chroniclers, who tell that about 1480 
the Inca Tupac Yupanqui built a large fleet of balsa rafts on which he placed 
a great force of soldiers and sailed somewhere to the west. ‘On the return, a 
year later, of the Inca to his own domain, the expedition brought back strange 
spoils. These were: Black prisoners, gold and silver, a seat of brass, and the 
hide and jaw of an animal, described by both our sources as being like a 
horse.”” Whither he went for these strange spoils we have no inkling, but the 
episode suggests that the Indians at that time, and perhaps for many millennia 
before, were not entirely confined to the continent of America and its adjacent 
islands. 

Before summing up all these arguments for diffusion, let us take up the 
arguments for Hypothesis B, namely, that American cultural developments 
were essentially independent. Even Nordenskiéld, although we owe to him 
numerous examples of identical inventions found on both sides of the Pacific, 
and although he remarks “I must confess to finding it most remarkable that 
the alloying of tin and copper should have been hit upon independently, both 
in the Old World and the New,” decided in favor of American autochthony. 
In this he is in agreement with almost every investigator who has made an 
intensive study of the institutions of the American Indian. The arguments 
here are harder to formulate than those for the diffusion hypothesis. Neverthe- 
less, they may be just as strong, for they are based on acquaintance and upon 
thousands of minute observations which, taken altogether, have led to un- 
shakable conviction. 

If we try to analyze the reason for this conviction, it seems to consist 
largely in the continuity of American developments. For every invention ante- 
cedents are found, and forerunners of these antecedents, so that the American 
scene is like a workshop, showing the unfinished attempts, the half-finished 
inventions, and finally the invention in its complete form. Here, as nowhere 
else, we see the beginnings of the neolithic arts. Here we find the condition 
which was discussed in our introduction, of a great central civilization, fading 


33 Routledge, 1920. 4 Heizer, 1940. 
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toward the primitive as we recede from the center, until we find, at or beyond 
the periphery, a pre-neolithic mode of life. 

It is to be presumed that the smoking of tobacco or other leaf was a pre- 
neolithic trait, for F. F. Outes®* has found, in southern Patagonia, stone pipes 
of the same “monitor” type that occurs in the Ohio mounds. It is therefore 
interesting to find that, according to A. L. Kroeber,® in those parts of Cali- 
fornia that had not been reached by the neolithic, wild tobacco was smoked; 
sometimes the fields were burnt over at such a time as to foster the growth of 
tobacco, and sometimes the seed was actually sown after the burning. It looks 
as though we had here the tentative steps that may have long preceded the 
systematic cultivation and domestication that constitute the agricultural art. 

With respect to the domestication of animals, Nordenskiéld has emphasized 
the Indian habit of keeping wild animals in captivity and taming them. During 
the Inca period in Peru, while great herds of llama and alpaca were in do- 
mesticity, their wild relatives, the guanaco and the vicufia, were also in a sense 
cultivated, perhaps to a greater degree than were the cattle in the Texas 
ranges a generation or two ago. For they were periodically rounded up for 
fleecing and for improvement of the stock, females and the best of the young 
males being freed, while the rest were killed for meat.*” It may not be too 
fanciful to think that this sort of cultivation is a relic of a practice earlier than 
animal husbandry. 

In spinning and weaving there seem to be few intermediates between the 
pre-neolithic method of making strings by rolling fibres between hand and 
thigh,** and netting them into simple textiles, and the use of the spindle with 
whorl, and the loom, of the most civilized Indians. On the other hand, in the 
case of musical instruments, dozens of preliminary inventions are known, as 
has already been noted in the case of the pan-pipes. 

In the culinary arts the pre-neolithic Indians were by no means deficient. 
They had elaborate methods of removing poison from wild vegetables, and 
they knew how to boil foods in water, contained in water-tight baskets and 
heated with hot stones. In the primitive Basket Maker culture of our South- 
west, we see the beginnings of pottery: figurines and pots of unbaked clay. 
As F. H. H. Roberts*** points out, they had already made the invention, which 
was later much used in the full technique of baked pottery, of forming the pots 
by coiling ribbons of soft clay. 

By these examples I have tried, perhaps not too successfully, te express 
some of the basis of the conviction of those who have studied most intimately 
the American Indian, past and present. That is, that American civilization is 
an independent growth, and that America is the “workshop” in which most, 
if not all, of American material culture was forged. 


% Outes, 1905. 3 Kroeber, 1941. 87 Joyce, 1912. 
38 Wissler, 1944. 8 Roberts, 1943. 
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So far I have brought together facts collected by other men, and arguments 
for the most part made by others. I shall now venture to express a personal 
opinion. I am convinced by the arguments for the hypothesis of American 
autochthony; but I am also convinced by the arguments for the diffusion hy- 
pothesis. Indeed, I believe that we are entitled to say that there was sufficient 
commerce between the Old and New Worlds so that we may speak of a single 
civilization, common to the two sides of the Pacific. Furthermore, I believe the 
evidence shows that the contact was by way of the South Pacific and Melanesia 
and that the contact was probably broken not later than about 3000 B.c. 

However, the acceptance of both sets of arguments forces us to consider 
a third hypothesis from which we instinctively shrink, for it offends all our 
traditions as well as our racial pride. The latter, however, is no longer of 
consequence, since it is now established that none of the great developments 
of early civilization were due to- Indo-Europeans,** nor presumably to any 
white race. But our traditions, originally derived from the story of the Garden 
of Eden, have, like the Ptolemaic astronomical system, given birth to many 
corollaries which are enmeshed in theology, philosophy and history. At first 
I was a little shocked by the new hypothesis, myself, and called it the Wild 
Surmise. But no single fact has appeared to oppose it; and it seems to be sup- 
ported, not only by all the facts and arguments so far assembled, but by others 
to which we shall shortly turn. 

I therefore offer Hypothesis C: The Indians of South America were the 
pioneers of modern civilization. They developed the neolithic arts which were 
then carried, either directly or in relays, by way of the South Pacific and 
Melanesia, to the Asiatic continent. A considerable commerce which presuma- 
bly terminated not later than 3000 B.c., was developed along this route. After 
the establishment of the neolithic culture on the Asiatic side, and during the 
period of the commerce, both ideas and things may have been carried in either 
direction. It seems probable that the bow and arrow were thus brought to 
America. We have mentioned that the bottle gourd is of Asiatic origin, and 
the question as to whether primitive maize may not have come from Asia has 
recently been reopened by E. Anderson.*° 

In addition to the two great groups of argument which, if both are ac- 
cepted, require the adoption of Hypothesis C, in principle at least, we must 
see whether there are other considerations to support or refute this new hy- 
pothesis. We have seen the evidence for the slow and gradual growth, through 
the pre-neolithic in America, of several of the great neolithic inventions. On 
the other hand, there is nothing that has been discovered in the Old World to 
suggest a neolithic workshop. 

According to the estimates of Gordon Childe and of Hawkes, the first ap- 
pearance of the neolithic arts in the Old World, in the valleys of the Tigris- 


8° Childe, 1926. 4° Anderson, 1943. 
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Euphrates and the Indus, began not far from 5000 B.c. Within a few centuries 
all of the neolithic arts had appeared, and all fully formed. No developmental 
form has been found, with one possible exception. As others have done, Hawkes 
suggests that early pots, made to resemble baskets, indicate that the earliest 
pottery came from heating baskets faced with clay. However, this argument 
loses all its force when he adds that pots were also made to represent gourds 
and leather bags. Evidently in the mass production that began with pottery 
familiar forms were used, just as electric lights are now fashioned to resemble 
candles. 

Admitting that these considerations support the view that America was the 
source, and the only source, of the neolithic inventions, there will yet be, in 
every mind, the query as to whether American civilization could possibly be 
old enough to have preceded the appearance of the neolithic in the Old World. 
We have already noted one formidable argument for the great antiquity of 
American civilization—that, in the last millennium or two of its development 
only a small fraction was added to the total cultural achievements of the New 
World. Let us see what further evidences or intimations are to be found. 

Without suggesting that the Peruvian was the Parent American Civiliza- 
tion, we may nevertheless inquire whether the chronology of the Peruvian 
archaeologists has not been grossly contracted, based as it is on estimates of 
the time required for the development of a number of fashions, particularly 
the form and the decoration of pottery. It has seemed to many who have ex- 
amined the great system of prehistoric aqueducts in Peru that the Peruvian 
rainfall must have been greater at the time of their construction than at pres- 
ent. The early attempts by A. Posnansky to derive the age of the monuments 
of Tihuanaco from astronomical considerations have not been accepted, and 
have recently been considerably revised.*! However, we must not ignore the 
opinion of a trained engineer who has studied that neighborhood for many 
years. Posnansky believes, from the changes that have occurred in the level 
of Lake Titicaca, and from former intensive agriculture at altitudes where it 
would now be almost impossible, that the climate of that region has greatly 
changed since the time of the earliest culture. 

Recent work on the development of maize suggests the possibility of an 
actual cross-dating. Since the proof of P. C. Mangelsdorf and R. G. Reeves® 
that Mexican teosinte is a descendant rather than an ancestor of maize, it is 
agreed that maize was developed in South America. Indeed samples of maize 
have been found in some of the early and middle Peruvian levels, and all of a 
quite primitive sort.“ By any of the present chronologies it would be assigned, 
at the earliest, to one of the first few centuries of our Era. Now it has been 

| Posnansky, 1945. ‘2 Mangelsdorf and Reeves, 1939. 

‘8 Some of these examples of primitive corns are in the Uhle collection of the anthropological 
museum of the University of California. 
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called to my attention by Professor Sauer that at this same period, as definitely 
dated by dendrochronology, the backward Basket Makers of our Southwest, 
who had acquired no other part of the neolithic complex, were growing virtu- 
ally modern corn. It is a striking anomaly which can best be explained by as- 
suming that the development of maize in Peru was far earlier than now 
supposed. 

With regard to copper and bronze, to avoid any charge of begging the 
queslion, I shall not press the question of cross-dating between the Old and 
New Worlds, but merely state the dilemma. Because of the identity of bronze 
implements in both regions, already mentioned, this seems one of the least 
likely cases for an assumption of re-invention. We must therefore ask where the 
use of copper and bronze began. We might assume that the seeds of metallurgy 
were brought from Asia to America and there, after lying dormant for a mil- 
lennium or two, developed into the remarkable Peruvian metallurgical arts. 
On the other hand, Nordenskiéld brings forward potent arguments for the 
independent development, in the Andes, of the use of copper and bronze and, 
during the experimental stage, of other alloys, such as a particular alloy of 
copper, gold and silver which proves to be hard as bronze. If we accept his 
arguments, and then conclude that metallurgy traveled from America to Asia, 
we must admit that the period in the prehistory of Peru during which metal- 
lurgy was developed was earlier than about 3000 B.c. when, according to 
Gordon Childe, bronze became known in the Old World, from India to Greece. 

Let us turn next to the Maya civilization which, at about the beginning of 
our Era, entered a region of simple neolithic culture, bringing their remarkable 
calendar and astronomy. They knew the number of days in the year to one 
part in a million, which is also about the error of the Gregorian year. They also 
had extremely accurate values for the periods of Venus and the moon, and 
knew the rules governing eclipses. We do not know where these things were 
learned, but such accuracy could be acquired only by observations made, and 
records kept, over a long period of time. From many Mayan cities stelae have 
been discovered, recording the number of elapsed days from a common initial 
date, 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, or August 12, 3113 B.c. This is according to the Good- 
man-Martinez-Thompson correlation, which has been strongly supported by 
a paper of J. E. Teeple,“ and indeed practically proved, if we accept the 
addendum of that paper. Excepting a few who have studied the Maya calendar 
most intensively, almost every commentator has taken occasion, quite gratui- 
tously, to state that this must be a purely fictitious date in a synthetic calen- 
dar. It would seem that we are still bound by the old dogmatic restrictions of a 
too limited American chronology, and now that the fences are down, that 
a species of agoraphobia makes us hesitate to move into the larger chronologi- 
cal ranges that are now open. Otherwise it is hard to see how those who accept 


“4 Teeple, 1931. 
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4241 B.c.* as the beginning of the Egyptian calendar, based on a speculation, 
discard without scrutiny a date attested, without the discrepancy of a single 
day, by so many monuments in so many cities. 

If it is a true date, it is certainly one of the most important in all history. 
Internal evidence indicates its reality. The Maya calendar is evidently the 
result of many compromises as shown by the emphasis on subsidiary periods 
of 13 and of 260 days. It seems unlikely that such compromise would have been 
retained in any elaborate synthesis; but if it were, the Maya, careful arith- 
meticians that they were, would have made a beginning of a zero date, and 
not 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu. It is as though we were to pre-date our calendar to some 
prehistoric time, and made it begin on Wednesday, December 25. The begin- 
ning date seems not to have been the mark of any great occurrence, but merely 
the end of a preceding Great Cycle, of 13 Cycles (or, according to some au- 
thorities, 20 Cycles), each Cycle being nearly 400 years. If, at least provision- 
ally, we accept the Maya initial date as real, we have an upper limit to the 
time when the Parent American Civilization split; one branch, with the habit 
of counting by twenties and with eighteen months of twenty days each, moving 
toward Mexico; while the other, with the habit of counting by tens and having 
twelve months of thirty days each, moved toward Peru. 

A further and more speculative reason for assigning high antiquity to the 
Parent American Civilization has already been suggested. If it is true that that 
civilization grew in the valley of the Amazon, it must have been at a time when 
the climate was very different from the present one. There is evidence that 
the climate of coastal Peru has become drier owing to the growth of the Andes, 
and the climate on the mountains and high plateaus has doubtless been 
equally affected; but in the eastern slopes and valleys it is probable that cli- 
matic change, since the last important phase of glacial advance, has followed 
the same course as in most other parts of the world. This course, as has already 
been mentioned, consists in an increase of temperature and humidity, at first 
slow, then rapid, then slowing again toward present conditions. It seems not 
unreasonable to believe that it was about the time of the greatest rate of 
climatic change that the country east of the Andes became unsuited to the 
maintenance of a large population and high civilization, and that it was at 
that time that the Parent American Civilization was forced to move in various 
directions away from its home. 

Finally we must consider the light thrown by American agriculture on the 
problem of antiquity. It is generally agreed that only in a well-developed agri- 
cultural society would there be any incentive to the studies leading to the 
calendar and the almanac. If the Maya calendar was well established by 
3000 B.c., agriculture must have been practised long before this. Indeed, stu- 


4S Meyer, 1904; see also Breasted, 1906, 1, p. 30. 
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dents of agricultural botany have attributed great age to American agricul- 
ture. Without going into their many reasons, I shall merely quote from an 
article by C. F. Cook, written over forty years ago: ‘‘We are not without 
numerous indications that agriculture proper, together with the agricultural 
organization of human society which lay behind modern civilization, origi- 
nated in America and has now completed the circuit of the globe.” Thus, from 
botanical considerations alone, the same conclusion was reached as the one 
that we have come to from a study of many phases of American prehistory. 

Putting together our safe conclusions, with others that are more specula- 
tive, we arrive at the following story of the origin and spread of early civiliza- 
tion which, although there are admittedly many gaps to be filled in, I believe 
approximates the truth and is opposed by no known fact. At a time when no 
other part of the world had passed beyond the simple mesolithic stage, a tribe 
of Indians, perhaps in some valley of the Amazon, changed from food gathering 
to food production. Also animals were domesticated, possibly including some 
species that have since become extinct. With the increase in food supply the 
population increased prodigiously, with profound effects upon human society; 
old inhibitions were broken down, leading to an era of freedom in which others 
of the neolithic arts were invented and accepted by society. 

As this Parent American Civilization spread, climatic conditions in the 
original home became steadily worse, with increasing rainfall and temperature, 
and the encroachment of great forests; until now that home is presumably in- 
habited only by scattered savage tribes, but still retaining many of the old 
inventions and traditions. 

When this great and growing culture reached the sea it was more rapidly 
spread by boats, and ultimately some intrepid navigators, who had already 
learned the essentials of nautical astronomy, pushed on to the islands of the 
South Pacific, from which they, or others who had been taught their arts, 
reached Asia, not much later than 6000 B.c. 

Near the beginning of the commerce that was to ensue across the South 
Pacific, two of the most mobile elements of the new civilization, the boat and 
the dog, moved fastest and farthest. Before the arrival of any other traits of the 
typically neolithic complex, the dog probably reached Palestine,*’ and, accord- 
ing to Hawkes, both dog and boat reached Denmark in Maglemosean times. 
On the other hand the knowledge possessed only by the priestly classes trav- 
eled very slowly. Thus the American arithmetical inventions of the zero sym- 
bol, and of the significance of numerical position, arrived in Europe only a few 
centuries ago. 

Whether the new civilization was transported by many relays, whether 
it was carried principally by the American Indians, by the Melanesians, or by 


Cook, 1902. 47 Garrod and Bate, 1937. 
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some tribe of southeastern Asia who had learned the new American arts, we 
can make no present guess. Surely there must have been some pause, at an 
Asiatic station, while some of the Old World wild grains, and perhaps some of 
the wild mammals, were being domesticated. If our hypothesis is at all correct 
we should look for such a station in which the earlier strata should exhibit all 
the neolithic arts, but no barley or wheat. 

When the new civilization had been thus successfully transplanted it would 
presumably have been irresistible. The growing population, equipped now 
with the full complement of neolithic arts, with plentiful provision of food- 
stuffs, and with skill in the making and sailing of boats, could not be effectively 
opposed by the sparsely populated tribes of savages to the west. Thither they 
apparently went by water, seeking the fertile soils that they found in the 
great river valleys of the Indus, the Tigris-Euphrates and, only a little later, 
the Nile. From these centers spread, sometimes by land, but probably still 
chiefly by water, the great neolithic revolution. 

The new civilization maintained commerce, perhaps intermittent, perhaps 
through numerous relays, with the American continent; and there was a 
flow of ideas and of things in both directions. Such communication continued 
until after the discovery of bronze, when for some unknown reason it was dis- 
continued. Thereafter no significant contact was made until the Atlantic was 
crossed and, all its ancient contributions to civilization being forgotten, 
America became the New World. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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PRIMITIVE SURGERY* 


By ERWIN H. ACKERKNECHT 


‘ PEAKING of “primitive surgery” is one of those arbitrary procedures 
\/ which are to a certain extent unavoidable if we try to analyze primitive 
phenomena for a better understanding of our own cultural processes, and which 
are justifiable as long as we remain aware of their arbitrary character. Not 
before the second half of the Middle Ages were surgery and its practitioners 
regarded as different from or inferior to other methods or practitioners of the 
healing art. Then for 700 years they remained separated from the body of 
medicine. In modern society “surgery” has again become part of medicine— 
but as one of its “specialties.” This again is without precedent. Though we find 
“specialists” also in primitive and archaic medicine (Egyptian, Peruvian, etc.), 
specialization there has other reasons and proceeds along dividing lines dif- 
ferent from those observed in modern scientific medicine.’ Surgery is, there- 
fore, not a special field defined by the primitives themselves. We simply deal 
in the following with such procedures as would be mainly in the domain of the 
surgeon in our society. Practically, it means that we deal primarily with thera- 
peutic measures which are of a definite technological interest. 


WOUND TREATMENT 


There is no tribe on record which does not in some way or other treat 
wounds. It would lead us too far to go into details here of the hundreds of dif- 
ferent treatments recorded, the principles of which are very similar. Herbs or 
roots, often with astringent or disinfectant qualities, are applied to the wound 
in form of powders, infusions, or poultices. In rare cases animal substances, 
like powdered insects or cow dung, are used. Heat is rather widely employed to 
speed the healing process.* Wound treatment by primitives is in general re- 


garded as “good.” 


“Tn the treatment of wounds the Cherokee doctors exhibit a considerable degree 
of skill, but as far as any internal ailment is concerned the average farmer’s wife is 
worth all the doctors in the whole tribe.’ 


Similar appreciative judgments can be easily collected from Oceania,‘ 
South America,’ or Africa.* They are, of course, mainly based on the prompt 


* Parts of this article were given as a paper at a Viking Dinner Conference on March 22, 
1946. I wrote this article while working in the Institute of Human Morphology (Department of 
Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History, New York), a project financed by a grant 
from the Viking Fund. I am glad to express on this occasion my appreciation to the Fund and to 
its Director of Research, Dr. Paul Fejos. 

1 Rosen, 1944, p. 5 ff.; Ackerknecht, 1945, p. 37; Ackerknecht, 1946, 479 ff. 

2 Martius, 1844, p. 182; Harley, 1941, pp. 220, 222; Warner, p. 221. 

’ Mooney, 1891, p. 323. 4 Landtman, 1927, p. 227. 

5 Koch-Griinberg, 1923, III, p. 274. * Driberg, 1923, p. 55. 
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healing of wounds, which can be explained equally well through the constitu- 
tion of the patients or the absence of the highly “cultivated” germs of our cities 
and hospitals. To evaluate wound treatment in primitive society in such a 
general way is all the more difficult when we see in our own medicine rather 
different treatments applied with about similar results. Reports of deaths oc- 
curring during initiation rites in Melanesia and Africa’ from infected scarifi- 
cation wounds should not be omitted from a general picture. 

It is easier to appreciate certain isolated technical procedures in the course 
of wound treatment. For instance, the suturing of wounds (with sinews among 
North American Indians like the Carrier, Mescalero, Dakota, Winnebago;$® 
with thorns among the Masai and Akamba,? and with the heads of termites 
among the Somali and Brazilian Indians’®) is a very respectable accomplish- 
ment. Wound drainage too is reported from North American Indians." 

The stopping of blood vessels is a difficult problem for primitives. That they 
do not know the ligature” is not surprising, as it appeared in our own culture 
only with Celsus (ist century A. D.) and was rediscovered by Ambroise Paré 
(1510-90). Primitives do use, more or less successfully, such diverse materials 
as powdered gum, charcoal, ashes, eagles’ down, and bandages of bark or 
coconut fibre. Tourniquets are known in Africa, North America, and Oceania."* 
One of the best styptic methods is cauterization, practised in Africa, America," 
and Oceania. The only tribe known to suture vessels (with tendons) is the 
Masai.'* We will encounter the Masai again and again as the primitive master 
surgeons. They are atypical, as their surgery is incomparably superior not only 
to that of all other primitive tribes reported, but also to the surgery of most 
civilized peoples up to the Renaissance. That even this highly developed surgery 
is not free from magic becomes obvious from such examples as the Masai, 
putting a dead fly into the wound, and binding one testicle around the left 
anterior leg of their cattle after castration so that the wound might close more 
quickly.'® 

Occasionally, deep-seated arrows seem to be extracted skillfully and suc- 
cessfully.'? In a limited area in East Africa, natives are even able to suture intes- 


7 Linton, 1945, p. 301; Harley, 1941, p. 131. 

® Morice, 1900-01, p. 22; Stone, 1932, p. 76. 

® Lindblom, 1920, p. 312; Merker, 1910, p. 181. 

10 Pardal, 1937, pp. 50, 161; Monfreid in Stephen-Chauvet, 1936, p. 76. 

1 Stone, 1932, p. 76. 

2 The ligature of an artery with copper wire among the Ba-Yaka mentioned by Tardy and 
Joyce, 1906, p. 50, and ligature of North Carolina Indians are likely to be borrowed from the 


whites. 13 Malcolm, 1934, p. 200. 14 Bartels, 1893, pp. 282, 287. 
45 Hagen, 1899, p. 285. 
16 Merker, 1919, p. 181. Ma Td., p. 159. 
? 


17 E.g., Chartier in Stephen-Chauvet, 1936, p. 76; Routledge in Harley, 1941, p. 221; Grinnell, 
II, p. 147. 
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tines opened by arrows or spears.'* Intestinal wounds may heal sometimes,'® 
but treatment in general seems inept.?° Incarcerated hernias die. Umbilical 
hernias are, in many places, regarded as a sign of beauty. In North America 
hernias are occasionally bandaged.” The Dene bring a prolapsed uterus back 
into its original position and bandage it.” 

The oldest document in the German language, the so-called ‘“‘Merseburger 
Zauberspriiche,” is wound incantations. Homer’s “Odyssey” (XIX, 457) men- 
tions an incantation against bleeding. It is, therefore, not surprising that in 
addition to dressing, wounds are treated with magic songs among, e.g., the 
Apache,* Havasupai,™ or Creek.** The Creek submit the wounded to the same 
kind of isolation as women after childbirth.” The wounded among the Banyan- 
kole can be nursed only by women without sexual relations.*” The latex used 
in the treatment of wounds among the Mania plays a magic role.** The Maori 
exorcised arrowheads which they could not touch.”® Heat used in the treatment 
of wounds, be it in the form of the ‘“‘moxa”’ or not, has often a symbolical mean- 
ing and makes the disease spirit fly away.*° 


FRACTURES AND DISLOCATIONS 


To base judgments concerning the quality of primitive surgery on mere 
excavation material has become impossible since Adolph Schultz has shown 
that well-healed fractures are numerous among wild gibbons and other pri- 
mates which are not likely to enjoy treatment by professional bonesetters.” 

As in the case of wounds, numerous reports emphasize again the good 
treatment of fractures, e.g., among the Creek, Winnebago,” the Barundi,™ 
Bavenda,* Duke of York Islanders, and Maori.* From these, and from 
the following tribes, the use of splints is reported: Chippewa,*’ Nez-Percé,** 
Hottentot,*** Tahitians,** Eskimo,*® Original casts, made from leather, chicle, 


18 Merker, 1910, p. 181; Monfreid and Maurice in Stephen-Chauvet, 1936, 76-80; Roscoe and 
Talbot in Harley, 1941, p. 222. 


19 Bartels, 1893, p. 284. 20 Webb, 1933-34, p. 95; Catlin, 1876, I, p. 39. : 
*t Morice, 1900-01, p. 23; Opler, 1941, p. 217; Malcolm, 1934, p. 200. 

2 Morice, 1900-01, p. 24. %3 Opler, 1941, p. 349. *% Spier, 1928, p. 284. 

% Swanton, 1928, p. 617. 26 Swanton, 1928, p. 625. 27 Roscoe, 1923, p. 161. 

28 Vergiat, 1937, p. 171. 29 Parham, 1943, VI. 


3° Morice, 1900-01, p. 20; Sieroshewski, 1901, p. 105. 

31 Schultz, 1939, p. 571 ff.; id., 1944, p. 115 ff. Dr. Schultz’ publications have very important 
implications on the problems of primitive pathology in general and natural selection, with which 
I have been unable to deal in this context. They should be perused by all interested in these 
problems. ® Bartels, 1893, p. 290. 

33 Meyer, 1916, p. 142. 4 Stayt, 1931, p. 273. % Brown, 1910, p. 185. 

% Parham, 1943, p. VI. 87 Densmore, 1928, p. 334. 38 Spinden, 1908, p. 257. 
388 Schapera, 1930, p. 408. 3° Ellis, 1853, III, p. 42. 49 Weyer, 1932, p. 329. 
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or clay, are used by the Shoshone,“ the Lango,” the Jivaro,“ and South 
Australian tribes.“4 That splints do not prevent bad healing was already 
emphasized by Martius. Morice“ sees the reason for such failures in the 
absence of proper setting of the fragments. As experience in Nias shows, 
even relocation does not always seem to prevent bad results.*7 The Cherokee*® 
and the Dakota*® are credited with poor fracture treatment, without further 
comment. When on the other hand fracture treatment is associated with sys- 
tematic traction (Liberian Manos**) or absolute immobilization, the limb being 
fixed to the floor with pegs (Akamba®), it is most likely to be successful. The 
absence of splints in fracture treatment is by no means rare. The Polynesian 
Tubnai® give only medicine and recommend immobility. The Murngin use 
only poultices and heat. The Tanala apply heavy bandages, but no splints.™ 
Dislocations are reduced, e.g., in North America,®® Oceania,®® and Africa.5’ 
There is much less enthusiasm among observers about the treatment of dislo- 
cations than about fracture and wound treatment. 

Fracture treatment of primitives seems to be more active than ours. 
Massaging seems to start relatively early.5* As the use of massage is by no 
means restricted to surgical cases among primitives and is not a surgical 
procedure, properly speaking, we prefer not to deal with this subject in detail 
in this connection. Massage as a therapeutic procedure seems to be almost 
universal.5® This is not surprising in view of the fact that it can be easily 
derived from the behavior of sick animals (scratching, rubbing) and presup- 
poses no technological accomplishments whatsoever. 

Fracture treatment like any other primitive treatment is, even if objec- 
tively effective, pervaded with magic elements. The plants used so frequently 
as internal medicaments or poultices have implications of magic power.® 
Gio bonesetters use much mimic magic in setting bones.*' The success of an 
otherwise ‘‘rational”’ fracture treatment depends entirely on the fate of a 
chicken whose bones are broken and treated like those of the patient.®* A 
blacksmith tong is employed magically for reducing a dislocated mandible.™ 
The bonesetters among the Azande use splints, massage, and ‘“‘mystic”’ oint- 
ments.** Magic fracture treatment is reported from the Ubena® and the Ta- 
nala.® At Nias, fractures and dislocations are preferably reduced by those born 
with their feet forward,®? among the Zuni by those struck by lightning.*™* The 


! Stone, 1932, p. 82. # Driberg, 1923, p. 56. 43 Stirling, 1938, p. 120. 

‘4 Bartels, 1893, p. 290. * Martius, 1844, p. 182. Morice, 1900-01, p. 22. 

7 Kleiweg, 1913, p. 133. #8 Olbrechts, 1932, p. 71. * Bartels, 1893, p. 290. 

5° Harley, 1941, p. 95. 51 Lindblom, 1920, p. 311. 8 Aitken, 1930, p. 89. 

53 Warner, 1937, p. 221. 54 Linton, 1933, p. 225. 55 Morice, 1900-01, p. 22. 

56 Ellis, 1853, p. 42; Aitken, 1930, p. 89. 57 Schapera, 1930, p. 408. 

58 E.g., Harley, 1941, p. 95. 59 See Sumner-Keller, 1927, IT, p. 1401 ff.; IV, p. 799 ff. 
8° Vergiat, 1937, p. 166. 1 Harley, 1941, p. 17. & Jd., p. 95. 

8 Jd.,p 118. 64 Evans-Pritchard, 1937, p. 498. ® Culwick, 1935, p. 397. 


% Linton, 1933, p. 225. *7 Kleiweg, 1913, pp. 132, 203. 6% Spier, 1928, p. 285. 
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Tarahumare apply peyote and bind the heads of lizards around the fracture. 
The Havasupai use splints—and songs.® 


BLOOD-LETTING 


Though not used primarily in surgical diseases, bleeding is a surgical pro- 
cedure itself. Bleeding again is an almost universal trait in primitive medicine. 
As we automatically identify bleeding with venesection, which is actually 
not too frequent among primitives, we tend to have a somewhat exalted idea 
of the technical excellence of primitive bleeding. The confusion between vene- 
section (phlebotomy) and blood-letting makes a proper evaluation of source 
material difficult. If a source says that a tribe does not practise phlebotomy, 
does that mean that there is no bleeding at all? If a source speaks of “blood- 
letting” in general, we do not know which technique is really used. 

Actually, there exist four bleeding techniques in primitive cultures: scari- 
fication, cupping, venesection, and leeching. Scarification is undoubtedly 
the technique most widely used. In some regions scarification is used so freely 
that everybody is covered with scars resulting from the treatment.”° A great 
variety of instruments is employed.” Scarification is reported particularly 
from Oceania (e.g., Samoa, d’Entrecasteaux Islands, Nias, Australia, New 
Guinea) and America (e.g., the Tlingit, Ten’a, Chippewa, Omaha, Cherokee; 
Central America and Brazil).7°° Cupping with a horn over incisions is so gen- 
erally applied in Africa” that it has almost completely replaced scarification 
for bleeding, and sucking for the production of local hyperemia. Outside.Africa 
cupping is found but rarely, e.g., in British Columbia and Nias.” Venesection 
is not very frequent and is mostly found in America (Alaska, California, Hon- 
duras, Peru; the Déné, Chippewa, Caraja) ;* though in some places the tech- 
nique may be adopted from the whites—at least for Peru it is certain that the 
custom was pre-Columbian.” Venesection is found occasionally in Africa” and 
Oceania.” Leeching is extremely rare.” A queer variation of bleeding tech- 
niques is the shooting of little arrows into the skin, reported from New Guinea”® 
Africa, 78 Central and South America,”® and Greece (!) ;™* it is probably mag- 

68 Hrdlitka, 1908, p. 250. ® Spier, 1928, p. 284. 

7 Ehrenreich, 1891, II, p. 33; Haddon, p. 113. 708 Lillico, 1940, p. 135. 

7% Sumner-Keller, 1927, II, p. 1401; IV, p. 801 ff.; Haddon, 1901, p. 113; Hagen, 1899, p. 
257; Martius, 1844, p. 182; Fletcher-La Flesche, 1911, p. 582; Kleiweg, 1913, p. 133; Lillico, 1940, 
p. 135 ff. ™ Harley, 1941, p. 217. 

7 Sumner-Keller, 1927, IV, p. 799; Kleiweg, 1913, p. 133. 

73 Bartels, 1893, p. 209; Morice, 1900-01, p. 18; Martius, 1844, p. 182. 


™ Pardal, 1937, p. 49-50. % E.g., Smith and Dale, 1920, p. 231. 
% E.g., Ray, 1917, p. 273; Haddon, 1901, p. 223; Lillico, 1940, p. 137 ff. 
77 Lillico, 1940, p. 135. 78 Haddon, 190, p. 223. 


78a Merker, 1910, p. 182; Driberg, 1970. 
7 Karsten, 1926, p. 159; Wafer (1699), 1934, p. 18. 
7% Heger, 1928, p. 275. 
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ical in origin.*° The magico-religious background of bleeding in primitive cul- 
ture has so often been commented upon that it seems unnecessary to deal with 
this question here in detail.*! 
INCISION 

Not so widespread as the above-mentioned practices, but still fairly fre- 
quent, are operations by incision. Technically akin to scarification and vene- 
section, such operations are still conservative and not concerned with ana- 
tomical change, but they come much closer to “active” surgery. The most 
frequent one is, of course, the opening of boils and abscesses with a great 
variety of instruments. Boils are lanced, e.g., among the Eskimo, the Thomp- 
son Indians,* and Zuni,* among the Barundi, Akamba and Dama,® in the 
Shan states,*® in New Guinea, Samoa, Tahiti, and Vaitupu.*’ The Masai oper- 
ate even on abscesses of the liver and spleen.** In the same direction lies the 
lancing of a hydrocele in Vaitupu®® or of an inflamed testis in Uvea. Fatal 
outcome of the incision of a hernia is reported by the same author.*® Rare 
operations along similar lines are the opening of an empyema (Great Lakes) ;" 
pneumothorax by cautery in pleurisy and pneumonia in Uganda; scarification 
of inflamed tonsils by the Masai; multiple piercing of goiters, and tenotomy.” 


MEDICAL AMPUTATION AND EXCISION 


With these operations we enter the field of the very rare. Observers of 
even the more surgery-minded tribes in America,®* as well as in Africa” and 
Oceania,®* emphasize the absence of amputation. Amputation seems most 
likely where nature, by freezing limbs, has already prepared the procedure. 
Thus we hear of the (very crude) amputation of frozen fingers among the Es- 
kimo and Chippewa.*® The Dama represent an isolated case of amputating 
crippled fingers and toes.'°° Whether the penis amputation photographed by 
Neuhauss' is of a medical nature is doubtful. The Masai enucleate eyes and, 
8° Karsten, 1926, p. 160. 
8t Jd., p. 155 ff.; Lillico, p. 133; Sumner-Keller, 1927, II, p. 1403. 

8 Weyer, 1932, p. 328. 83 Teit, 1900, p. 370. 


84 Freeman, 1924, p. 32; a masterly description of the opening of an abscess in Stevenson, 


1904, p. 386. 
8 Meyer, 1932, p. 142; Lindblom, 1920, p. 314; Vedder, 1923, II, p. 90. 
86 Milne, 1924, p. 251. 
8? Whiting, 1941, p. 52; Turner, 1884, p. 141; Ellis, 1853, p. 44; Kennedy, 1931, p. 241. 
88 Merker, 1910, p. 183. 8° Kennedy, 1931, p. 241. % Ella, 1874, p. 50. 
% Stone, 1932, p. 84. ® Harley, 1941, p. 222. % Merker, 1910, p. 190. 
* Milne, 1924, p. 251. % Kaysser in Neuhauss, 1911, III, p. 77. 
% Morice, 1900-01, p. 22; Grinnell, 1923, II, p. 147; Swanton, 1928, p. 625. 
5? Meyer, 1932, p. 142; Van der Burgt, 1903, p. 363. % Ella, 1874, p. 50. 
* Weyer, 1932, p. 328; Densmore, 1928, p. 333. 
100 Vedder, 1923, IT, p. 90. 101 Neuhauss, 1911, 1, p. 436. 
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for instance, amputate limbs with hopelessly complicated fractures with great 
skill." They even have protheses.'* They are thus apparently the only primi- 
tives to equal in this field the accomplishments of the ancient Peruvians’ 
who, according to Roy Moodie, were far better surgeons than “any other 
primitive or ancient race of people.’”?® We are not dealing further with the 
surgery of the ancient Peruvians because neither can they be regarded as 
“primitives,” nor is it clear whether the numerous mutilations of nose, lips, 
and extremities seen on Peruvian pottery are spontaneous (a consequence of 
lepra, syphilis, or, most likely, leishmaniasis), or, if artificial, whether they are 
of a medical, religious or juridical nature.’ 

A remarkable local surgical accomplishment, reported by 3ix different au- 
thors, is the excision of neck glands bynative African doctors in the case of sleep- 
ing disease (trypanosomiasis).'°’ Neck tumors are cauterized in Rhodesia.'®* 
The Galla and the Akamba remove the uvula.’°* The Tembu and Fingu oper- 
ate vaginal polyps."° 

I have been able to find only one place outside of Africa where surgery 
equals similar levels, Vaitupu (Ellice Islands) in Polynesia. There subcutaneous 
lipomata, the elephantoid scrotum, tubercular glands in the neck, old leprotic 
or yaw ulcers are removed successfully." While the Africans at least have iron 
knives at their disposal, these Polynesians operate exclusively with shark teeth. 

I would regard with the greatest distrust the marvelous stories of the ab- 
dominal surgery of the Araucanians, based on old sources." We know now that 
the shamanism of the Araucanians shows the closest resemblances to Siberian 
shamanism. The Araucanians practise the rare postmortem opening of the 
body, typical of Siberia,"* as well as the old shamanistic trick of opening the 
body and cleaning the intestines." It is most likely that early observers have 
mistaken both customs for operations. 

Equally spurious are reports on primitive “cataract operations.”"*® The 
only clear-cut case in the literature is no less clearly of Arabic provenience."* 
If a case is described in sufficient detail, as by Morice,"’ it becomes obvious 
that we are not dealing with the operation of a cataract but of a pterygium! 
Actually, I do not think that the one report on ovariotomy in Australia” 
justifies counting this operation among the accomplishments of primitive 
surgery. 


12 Johnston, 1902, II, p. 829; Merker, 1910, p. 193. 


103 Merker, 1910, p. 196. 1% Pardal, 1937, p. 160. 1% Moodie, 1927, p. 278. 

106 Pardal, 1937, Chapter VII, p. 217, 234. 

107 Bartels, 1893, p. 300; Harley, 1941, pp. 45, 219. 108 Harley, 1941, p. 222. 

10° Paulitschke, 1896, I, p. 184; Lindblom, 1920, p. 312. 

110 Laubscher, 1937, p. 11. 111 Kennedy, 1931, p. 241 ff. 

2 F.g., Corlett, 1935, p. 242. 13 Ackerknecht, 1943, p. 336. 

14 Czaplicka, 1914, p. 233. 15 F.g., Teit, 1900, p. 370. 8 Harley, 1941, p. 38. 


"7 Morice, 1900-01, p. 27. 1178 Miklucho-Maclay, 1882, p. 26. 
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CAESAREAN SECTION 

The Caesarean section is technically even more difficult than the opera- 
tions mentioned above. It may be very old, but the earliest authentic reports 
of it stem from the 16th century, and only during the last sixty years has it 
become a routine procedure. One is thus inclined to dismiss reports of primitive 
Caesareans as mere fable or misunderstanding. Neither self-inflicted rippings of 
the belly by desperate mothers, as have occurred even in our time,"* nor the 
widely practised cutting out of the fetus when the mother has died can qualify 
as “surgery.” The latter measure was prescribed by law in Rome as early as 
715 B.C., and seems to be rather common in parts of Africa™® and Oceania.'”° 
This performance, based mostly on magic representations, leads by no means 
automatically to the true Caesarian section. We might even disregard van der 
Burgt’s repeated statements that the Kurundi do practise Caesarean section," 
and dismiss primitive-Caesarean section with a shrug of our shoulders if there 
did not exist a well-dated, most detailed, and most positive description of a 
Caesarean section coming from an observer whose reliability has, to our knowl- 
edge, never been challenged. The skill with which the operator acted leaves 
no doubt that he did not improvise, but followed a well-established procedure. 

The observer was Robert Felkin and he saw the operation performed upon 
a 20-year old woman in Kahura in Uganda in 1879." Banana wine served as an 
anesthetic and disinfectant. Hemorrhage was checked with a red-hot iron. The 
incision was made in the midline, between symphysis and umbilicus, and closed 
with iron nails. Temperature never rose above 101°F in the postoperative 
stage, and the wound was closed on the eleventh day. 

Unfortunately, I feel unable to explain why in 1879 there existed in Kahura 
in Uganda a black surgeon performing the Caesarean section safely and, in 
some respects, better than many of his contemporary white colleagues. It is 
suggested that, as we have already seen, East Africa shows generally a better 
surgery than any other region inhabited by primitives; that the widespread 
embryotomy™ seems particularly frequent in East Africa;™ but all this, of 
course, does not constitute a real answer to our question. 

TREPANATION 
The common surgical procedures described in the 1st to 4th sections, and 


even the rare ones noted in the 5th and 6th, create a picture of primitive sur- 
gery which would be fairly consistent if we did not encounter among primitives, 


48 Young, 1944, p. 12 ff. 
118 Balima Unjoro (Emin Bey, 1879, p. 393); Barundi (Meyer, 1916, p. 442); Kisiba (Rehse, 
1910, p. 117); Thonga (Junod, 1927, II, p. 332). 
120 Mead, 1924, pp. 133, 156; Mackenzie, 1927, p. 333; Ploss-Bartels, 1899, II, p. 310. 
121 Van der Burgt, 1903, p. 363. 12 Felkin, 1884, p. 928 ff. 
123 Ploss-Bartels, 1895, p. 306; Parham, 1943, p. VI. 
124 Ploss-Bartels, 1895, p. 307; Roscoe, 1911, p. 54; id. 1924, p. 121. 
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and not rarely but fairly frequently, an operation which up to the second half 
of the 19th century was regarded by modern surgeons as extremely dangerous 
and difficult: trephining of the skull. It is, of course, neither possible to survey 
here the extensive literature on primitive and prehistoric trephining, nor is it 
necessary for our purpose. We need not deal with technical details, and we can 
almost entirely omit European prehistoric trephining as not belonging properly 
to our subject. (In another context this material is of the highest importance 
as it is the sole existing tangible evidence of prehistoric medicine.) Peruvian 
trephining I have included to a limited extent. I do not think that Inca medi- 
cine can be called “primitive,” but trephining in the Andean region preceded 
Inca civilization™ and survived it into the 20th century.'27 

The practice of trephining has been directly observed among the following 
tribes and nations: in the Balkans, in Daghestan,'** and among the Berber; in 
Abyssinia,”® Uganda,” and Nigeria. It seems to be particularly frequent in 
Oceania (New Caledonia,'* New Zealand, New Guinea,™ Uvea and the 
Loyalty Islands,’ the Gazelle Peninsula and New Ireland, New Britain,'” 
the Solomons,™* and Tahiti.® The center of trephining in the Americas was un- 
doubtedly the Peruvian highlands. But isolated evidences of trephining have 
been found all over North, Central and South America, from British Columbia 
down to Chile.“° In the latter respect the situation is similar to the one en- 
countered in European neolithic trephining: besides numerous finds in France, 
we encounter isolated ones from Russia to Spain, from Sweden to North Africa. 
Although success in this complicated operation is explainable where it is a 
routine procedure, genesis and success of such isolated operations are hard to 
understand. 

Prehistoric trephining was interpreted by Broca and many subsequent 
authors as largely magical (to liberate the disease spirit). W6lfel, on the other 
hand, regards trephining as a purely surgical measure in the case of skull 
fracture, caused mainly by two weapons—the slingshot and the club. The little 
we know of actual motivations of primitive trephining, however, does not allow 
a clear-cut decision. 


In New Britain the operation obviously is used in the case of combat 


125 See my article on the medical practices of the South American Indian in Vol. V of the forth- 
coming Handbook of the South American Indian, Smithsonian Institution 

26 Means, 1931, p. 446. My colleague, Junius Bird, was kind enough to inform me that the 
trephined skulls found at Paracas most likely come from the beginnings of the Christian era. 


127 Bandelier, 1904, p. 442. 128 Guiard, 1930. 129 Wélfel, 1925, p. 1. 
189 Roscoe, 1921, p. 147; id., 1923, p. 161. 181 Driberg, 1929, p. 63. 
182 Guiard, 1930. 133 Wolfel, 1925, p. 14. 14 Hagen, 1899, p. 257. 


13 Ella, 1874, p. 51; Ray, 1917, p. 273. 

1% Parkinson, 1907, p. 108; Crump, 1901, p. 167. 

137 Crump, 1901, p. 167. 188 Wélfel, 1925, p. 10. 189 Ellis, 1853, p. 43. 
140 Leechman, 1944; Shapiro, 1927; Wélfel, 1925, p. 19 ff. 
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fractures of the skull—and yet it is also a means to obtain longevity. In 
New Ireland, trepanation is applied in the case of skull fractures, as well as 
against “headaches” and “epilepsy” (both magically explained), and in chil- 
dren as a prophylactic against ill health in general.’ In the Gazelle Peninsula 
the indication is surgical, but success depends entirely on magic remedies.’ 
In Tahiti the indication seems purely surgical; in Uvea, purely magico-medical 
(“‘headache’’). Almost all men are trephined there. The Uveans also trephine 
the tibia and ulna in cases of rheumatism. In most Peruvian trephinings, the 
slingshot, club, or accident seems to have been the causative agent. Yet the 
form of some trephinings suggests ‘‘medical” indication, a fact which is ad- 
mitted even by Wdlfel.’ Sometimes tumors or gummata seem to have been the 
reason for the operation.* It is remarkable that even such an apparently 
rational procedure as the Peruvian one was so carefully hidden by the natives 
for almost four hundred years that no chronicler or traveler recorded it before 
Bandelier (1904). 

It has been shown repeatedly that diverse pathological conditions may pro- 
duce lesions very similar to trephining."“” That the bulk of our archaeological 
material consists nonetheless of true trephinings is suggested by the numerous 
unhealed trepanations which can be easily identified, and by the ethnographic 
record. 

For Oceania, survival has been estimated by observers as high as 50,'* 
or even 80 or 90 percent.'® For Peru, McGee concludes from his series of skulls 
a survival rate of 50 percent, which is equal to European results in the second 
half of the 19th century. The results of Tello and McCurdy are even more 
favorable."! 

RITUAL AND JUDICIARY MUTILATIONS 

With trephinings we have reached the limits of surgery proper in primitive 
societies, but by no means the limits of activities which, objectively, are on 
the same level with amputations and incisions. On the contrary, in numerous 
places we see the same primitives who only rarely use a knife in the case of 
disease or traumatism fall into a veritable frenzy of cutting and chopping off 
when ritual or judiciary motives are involved.’ Of this enormous field of 
ritual and judiciary mutilation I can here, of course, give only a very sketchy 


41 Crump, 1901, p. 168. 142 Parkinson, 1907, p. 113; Crump, 1901, p. 168. 

43 Parkinson, 1907, p. 110. 144 Fla, 1874, p. 51. 

145 Tello, 1913, p. 81; McCurdy, 1923, p. 251; Wélfel, 1925, p. 32. 

14 Freeman, 1924, p. 24; Wélfel, 1925, p. 14; Tello, 1913, p. 79. 

447 Alajouanine and Thure, 1945, p. 71 ff M48 Ella, 1874, p. 51. 

49 Crump, 1901, p. 168. 159 Shapiro, 1927, p. 266. 

81 Tello, 1913, p. 83; McCurdy, p. 259. 

182 Tn this respect trephining fits much better into the ritual than into the medical field, and 
this is one of the reasons why I would feel hesitant to discard Broca’s old hypothesis as eagerly as 
Wolfel did. 
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survey which, however, I hope will help us to a better understanding of primi- 
tive surgery. 

I need scarcely mention such minor interventions as dental mutilations, 
ritual cicatrization, or head deformation. Amputation of the fingers for ritual 
reasons is well known to us from South and North American Indians.* The 
custom seems even more widespread in Africa and Oceania. In an excellent 
survey, Lagercrantz mentions no less than fourteen tribes in black Africa prac- 
tising ritual finger mutilation. Séderstrém gives almost the same number for 
Oceania. Next to the fingers, the genitalia seem to offer a convenient target 
for religious zeal. No less than fourteen methods of operating upon the male 
genitalia are known.” There is no need to give details on circumcision and its 
variations.'*’ Subincision, the opening of the male urethra, is, curiously enough, 
eminently unsuccessful when practised for purely medical reasons.* Its medi- 
cal character in Fiji and Tonga is, to say the least, somewhat confused. Its 
magic character in Australia is clear. So far the most satisfactory explanation 
for its true nature has been brought forth by Dr. Ashley Montagu.” A sur- 
gically most remarkable genital mutilation, monorchy, the removal of one 
testicle, has been reported from the Hottentot, the Dama, from Abyssinia, 
the Loyalty Islands, the Carolines, Tonga, etc.'®° The female genitalia are sub- 
mitted to clitoridectomy, infibulation, etc. 

For punishment, the fingers again become convenient objects’ if the whole 
hand is not sacrificed.’* The Seneca Indians performed a very neat amputation 
of half the foot upon their captives.’ Offenders may be deprived of their 
tongues,’® or of their genitalia in case of adultery." Compared to the rare inci- 
sions and even rarer amputations, ritual and judiciary mutilations are of an 
almost universal character in primitive societies. 

THE SURGICAL PERSONNEL 

Unfortunately most observers have failed to inform us about the not un- 

important item of who actually performs the operations described. 


Only among the Masai'®*’ do we hear of a definite class of surgeons (treating 
humans and animals alike). In West Africa surgery is not in the hands of the 


1463 Dembo-Imbelloni, 1938, p. 203; Morice, 1900-01, p. 23; Grinnell, 1923, IT, p. 196; Karsten, 
1926, p. 186; Preuss, 1890. 4 Lagercrantz, 1935, p. 129 ff. 

185 Séderstrém, 1938, p. 24 ff. 466 Malcolm, 1934, p. 200. 

67 Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ILI, p. 659 ff. 

488 Steinen, 1886, p. 129; Harley, 1941, p. 59. 

488 Montagu, 1937, p. 193 ff. 160 Lagercrantz, 1938, p. 199 ff. 

161 Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, III, p. 659 ff. 

1@ Eleven African tribes mentioned by Lagercrantz, 1935, p. 129 ff.; for Oceania see Séder- 
strém, 1938. 183 Uganda (Roscoe, 1921, p. 278); Bahr-el-Ghazal (Anderson, 1911). 

16t Packard, 1901, p. 29. 16 Malcolm, 1934, p. 200. 


16 Hrdlitka, 1908, p. 251; Lagercrantz, 1935, p. 132. 187 Merker, 1910, p. 181. 
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witch doctors, but of the herbalists (mostly female), who operate with the 
mysterious assistance of a white fowl.'®* One of the religious societies of the 
Kiowa, the Buffalo Doctors, specialized in the treatment of wounds."®* The 
Omaha Buffalo Society concentrated upon the magic treatment of accidents.'”® 

It seems less surgery which is set apart as a specialty than bonesetting. We 
hear of Zuni bonesetters (mostly people struck by lightning) ;!” of a clan of 
bonesetters among the Azande, using splints, massage, and mystic ointments;'” 
of efficient, though much magic-using bonesetters among the Gio and Manos;!* 
of bonesetters in Melanesia,’ and at Ontong Java.'™ 

Most frequently surgery seems to be done by the otherwise supernaturalis- 
tic medicine-man. It is the “wizard” who trephines in New Britain,’ as well 
as in Bolivia.'77 The famous abscess opening among the Zuni is done by the 
“theurgist.’!78 One of the first things a Creek medicine-man learns is how to 
treat gun-shot wounds with “songs” and medicines.'”® Paviotso shamans cure 
wounds and injuries as well as illness.'*° Jibaro medicine-men set bones.'®™* 
In Kenya, surgery and bonesetting are in the hands of the medicine-man,'™ 
and in Uganda the medicine-man first chops the limbs off as an executioner, to 
treat the wounds later as a surgeon.'™ 

It would lead too far to go here into the characteristics of medical special- 
ization among primitives in general which differs considerably from medical 
specialization in our society. As far as the separation between medicine and 
surgery is concerned, it seems not to have advanced very far, if we are to judge 
from our scanty material. Our picture of the primitive surgeon as being prob- 
ably more realistic and socially inferior is strongly influenced by the later 
medieval and early modern situation in our own society. Such an expectation 


does not seem to be confirmed by the data available.'* 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Primitive surgery has never reached the level of, for example, Alexandrian 
surgery as it is reflected in Celsus (1st century, A.D.). Celsus speaks of the 
excision of tumors, of operation for aneurism, hernia, and stone, of plastic 
surgery, of the amputation of the larger limbs and the resection of bones (the 
jaw included). The typical “‘surgery” of a Guarani tribe consists of cutting 
the umbilical cord, perforating the earlobe and the lower lip, and of opening 


168 Kingsley, 1899, p. 157. 169 Marriott, 1945, p. V. 

170 Fletcher-La Flesche, 1911, p. 487 ff. 171 Spier, 1928, p. 285. 

1” Evans-Pritchard, 1937, p. 498. 173 Harley, 1941, pp. 17, 93. 

1™ Codrington, 1891, p. 199. 1% Hogbin, 1930-31, p. 165. 

17% Crump, 1901, p. 167. 177 Bandelier, 1904, p. 442 ff. 

178 Stevenson, 1904, p. 386. 179 Swanton, 1928, p. 617 ff. 

180 Park, 1938, p. 59. 180 Stirling, 1938, p. 120. 181 Barton, 1923, p. 74. 


182 Roscoe, 1911, p. 278. 183 See Rosen, 1944, p. 5 ff.; Ackerknecht, 1946, p. 479 ff. 
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abscesses.'* Tribes with a very developed medicine, like the Liberian Manos, 
“are extremely conservative when it comes to surgery.’ Their surgery is 
limited to bonesetting, blood-letting by small shallow incisions, circumcision 
and scarification of tribal marks.!® There is no surgery in the Bhar-el-Ghazal ;'*” 
neither surgery nor autopsies in Madagascar.'** “Surgical cases are treated in 
the worst possible way, any intervention with a knife being looked on as absurd 
if not culpable. . . . Medical cases are generally treated more rationally than 
surgical cases.’’!*® There is no substantial difference between such isolated judg- 
ments of observers and the results of our foregoing survey. Primitive surgery is 
indeed poor in scope and quality. Only in the more southern parts of East Africa 
and in certain Polynesian localities do we encounter a relatively well-developed 
surgery. The East African focus of good surgery is not limited to the Masai. 
Among their neighbors we have found such outstanding accomplishments as 
Caesarean section, intestinal suture, trepanation, excision of glands, etc. It 
is to be hoped that regional specialists will be able to throw more light on the 
reasons why we find these two local centers of a more highly developed surgery. 

Logically there exist four possibilities why primitive surgery has not ad- 
vanced further: that there was no need of surgery; that primitives lack tech- 
nical skill; that they lack certain elements of knowledge; that other elements 
of their socio-mental makeup have been unfavorable to the development of 
surgery among them. All these possibilities undoubtedly play a certain role, 
but their relative importance is by no means the same. It is a fact that one of 
the main objects of our surgical endeavors, cancer, is rare among primitives, 
whether for racial reasons, or simply because most of them never reach the 
cancer age. On the other hand, the ills to which the savages are not exempt are 
sufficiently numerous to have furnished enough incentive for a more developed 
surgery. 

Surgery undoubtedly presupposes a considerable manual skill. But many 
primitives show such skill and yet, like the Eskimos, aré very poor surgeons. 

The great progress in modern surgery was made possible by an enormous 
increase in our knowledge concerning anatomy, anesthesia and asepsis. The 
anatomical knowledge of most primitives is notoriously bad. Yet explaining 
the lack of surgery by the lack of anatomy is only reformulating the problem in 
other terms. The lack of anatomy is undoubtedly due to certain objective limi- 
tations. Anatomical knowledge becomes valuable only when organized. The 


1% F, Miiller, 1928, p. 502. 185 Harley, 1941, p. 74. 186 Td., p. 40. 

187 Anderson, 1911, p. 264. 188 Grandidier, 1908, IV, p. 428. 

189 Junod, 1927, II, pp. 458-459. 

19% E.g., Déné (Morice, 1900-01, p. 21); Omaha (Fletcher-La Flesche, 1911, p. 107); Chorti 
(Wisdom, 1940, p. 307); Brazilian Indians (Martius, 1844, p. 128); Pangwe (Tessmann, 1913, 
II, p. 128); Thonga (Junod, 1927, II, p. 332); Ba-Ila (Smith and Dale, 1920, I, p. 224); 
Kiwai Papuans (Laudtman, 1927, p. 281); Sinaugolo (Seligman, 1902, p. 301.) 
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possibilities of organizing knowledge depend largely on the structure of society 
in general. Not accidentally have ideas concerning the social body so often 
colored anatomical ideas, and vice versa. And many primitive societies are 
rather amorphous. But this is only part of the truth. The knowledge of people 
is not only a question of what they are able to learn, but also one of what they 
want to learn—a question of interests and values. In this respect a comparison 
between the anatomical knowledge of primitives who make autopsies and those 
who do not has been very revealing to me. Surprisingly enough, both categories 
are equally ignorant of anatomy,’ because even the dissectors are so strongly 
under the influence of supernaturalistic ideas that they overlook the anatomic- 
ally obvious.’ Anatomical ignorance of primitives seems mainly due to their 
supernaturalistic orientation. We must not forget that our own way of looking 
at the human body and bodily functions is rather unique compared to the atti- 
tude not only of primitives but also of most ancient civilizations. 

The absence of anesthesia and asepsis in the modern sense is perhaps less 
important in the lag of primitive surgery than it appears at first sight. In 
spite of the lack of anesthesia and a very rudimentary asepsis, the Masai have 
developed a quite creditable surgery. Many primitives have a considerable 
number of general and local anesthetics at their disposal.’ All observers 
agree upon the relative ease with which primitives overcome wound infec- 
tion.'* It is immaterial here whether this increased resistance is primarily con- 
stitutional or, as I am inclined to think, primarily due to the fact that no hos- 
pitals are at the disposal of primitives for the cultivation of particularly viru- 
lent strains of strepto- and staphylococci. The fact remains that primitives 
do, as far as wound infection is concerned, labor under less odds than did mod- 
ern surgery in its beginning, and this might explain their comparatively excel- 
lent results in complicated operations like trephining whenever they did at- 
tempt them. 

It seems, therefore, that the most satisfactory explanation for the particular 
character of primitive surgery lies in the direction of the limiting influence 
which supernaturalistic ideas among primitives exert upon the development 
of the operator’s art. It seems the only way to explain the “mystery” of primi- 
tive surgery,’ that is, the occurrence of major operations such as trephining 
and of wholesale ritual and judicial mutilation among people who otherwise 
possess but the rudiments of surgery. 


191 Ackerknecht, 1943, p. 338. 

12 Mere dissection did not improve medieval anatomy either. More than 200 years of dis- 
secting before Vesalius under scholastic auspices did not reveal the obvious errors of Galenic 
anatomy till the Renaissance shattered the authoritarian principle in science and replaced it by 
observation. 

193 Ellis, 1945. See also, Stevenson, 1904, p. 386; Bandelier, 1909, p. 445; Freeman, 1924, p. 
32; Harley, 1941, p. 70; Felkin, 1884, p. 928; Angus, 1897-98, p. 324. 

1% Malcolm, 1934, p. 201; Bartels, 1893, p. 307. 1% Bartels, 1893, p. 281. 
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We have mentioned already the presence of magico-religious elements in 
surgical practice in their proper place. We hope that it has become obvious 
that primitive surgery is, as little as primitive midwifery, the purely empirical 
half of primitive medicine, and different in principle from a much more super- 
naturalistic internal medicine (as to a certain extent it is in Egyptian medicine). 
“Superstition affected more or less all surgical operations.’ Yet this active 
role of the magico-religious in primitive surgery is only a part, and perhaps the 
smaller one, of the influence of magico-religious representations on primitive 
surgery in general. 

The negative influence of supernaturalistic ideas on surgery is very clear 
in all those cases where bodily mutilation in general is dreaded because of its 
detrimental influence in the future life of the ghost. “A Central African 
will not consent to an operation (not even tooth extraction), as it conflicts 
with the anticipation of his dismembered spirit.!®7 For the same reason, the 
Tanala have no fear of death, but are very much afraid of mutilation.’** To 
the Arab and Shawia, death is preferable to the loss of a limb.’ It is obvious 
that amputation or other major surgery can hardly develop or be “diffused” 
under such circumstances. It is also clear that punishment by bodily mutilation 
in such tribes is damaging far beyond the physical disability it leaves. And it 
is understandable that in regions where mutilation is a customary form of 
punishment, people will dislike to undergo operations which externally would 
identify them with criminals.? Such attitudes of fear are not restricted to 
primitive societies. The Chinese, for instance, dislike for magic reasons the 
spilling of blood to such an extent that they did not adopt blood-letting or a 
quite excellent surgery from the Hindus, though they did learn a great many 
other medical practices from them.?™ 

Yet, as we have seen, this fear of mutilation is not general. In numerous 
tribes ritual mutilation is widely practised, and yet these tribes generally fail 
to develop medical amputation or other major surgery.2” The same holds good 
for most of those who practise trephining. It is most likely that ritual mutila- 
tion is so far removed in their thoughts from practical considerations, their 
general orientation and their thinking about the human body and the most 
appropriate ways of treatment so different from ours, that it just never occurs 
to them that this mutilating technique might be useful or even life-saving 
when applied to infected complicated fractures, focuses of septicemia, tumors, 


1% Morice, 1900-01, p. 22. 197 Johnston, J., 1893, p. 335. 
198 Linton, 1933, p. 314. 199 Hilton-Simpson, 1913, p. 717. 
209 F.g., Abyssinia, Janus, 6: 289, 1902. 2 Rivers, 1923, p. 95. 


202 T am indebted to Dr. David Bidney who drew my attention to the fact that lack of surgery 
in those instances which cannot be accounted for by supernaturalistic fear of mutilation can be ex- 
plained on the basis of my hypothesis of a general supernaturalistic orientation of primitives in 
medicine (see Ackerknecht, 1946). 
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etc.2% The medical use of trephining or Caesarean section seems to be arrived 
at not as a result of a general approach, but on magic or empiric grounds in 
such an isolated way that it cannot influence the general status of surgery. The 
fact that relatively high technical accomplishments remain isolated without 
influencing the general level or orientation is rather frequent in primitive so- 
cieties and by no means restricted to surgery. It is mysterious only as long as 
we suppose such technical accomplishments to be the result of more or less 
scientific thought or research as they would be in our society. In the case of 
the non-operating, ritual mutilators or trephiners, we deal, as in the case of the 
dissectors who were unable to learn anatomy, with a particular brand of “‘ig- 
norance,”’ an ignorance not of technical means, but existing in spite of tech- 
nical means through different orientation, interests, and values. We must real- 
ize that such behavior is primarily dictated by magico-religious ideas and is 
not merely “irrational.” (In some respects, it is even very logical.) Irrational 
behavior is a general psychological mechanism in humans like, for example, 
suggestibility, and modern empiricist surgeons can be subject to it as well as 
primitive trephiners,*™ while the supernaturalistic approach has been almost 
entirely eliminated from modern scientific surgery. 
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TARASCAN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By DAN STANISLAWSKI 


HE Tarascan isan Indian of high quality and his home is in one of the 

most attractive regions of Mexico. Yet for centuries this area and its peo- 
ple were little known and only in recent years have they received the notice 
they well deserve. The change is largely the result of recently improved com- 
munications. The mountains of Michoacan that preserved this Tarascan cul- 
ture no longer serve as they did, and the isolation that they once offered is 
greatly reduced. Now the area is open and the Tarascan is meeting the twen- 
tieth century—with certain misgivings. 

Isolation, however, was not the only reason for the earlier neglect. This was 
due, in large part, to the more spectacular qualities of their neighbors, the 
Aztecs, who pre-empted attention from the outset. The Tarascans could not 
boast of an empire comparable in size and wealth to that of Moctezuma. Nor 
could they exhibit a capital city to excite the praise of the conquerors as did 
Tenochtitlan of the Aztecs. In fact, their whole urban development was inferior 
to that of their rivals. 

One might venture the statement that their civilization in general was less 
high—even in a qualitative sense. But even admitting such a risky and invidi- 
ous comparison, this is not to say that the culture area was not worthy of in- 
vestigation in its own right. The Tarascans had established a social and politi- 
cal order of cohesiveness and great individuality that may have received its 
later impetus from Aztec successes, but grew according to its own design and 
not in any way as a pale or slavish duplicate. 

As the empire of the Aztecs was a creation of great expansive energy and 
dramatic growth, so was that of the Tarascans. Even though its extent was 
less, it was still impressive. Although fewer people were involved, the territory 
effectively subdued and absorbed into their political organization was large. 

The greater part of the present state of Michoacan is territory that was 
under the direct control of the pre-Spanish Tarascan state. All of it that had 
direct interest for the Tarascan Indians had been taken under their authority. 
The boundaries established by the Spaniards after they assumed control were 
not arbitrary, but represented, with reasonable accuracy, the limits of Tarascan 
authority. This region had been unified under the Tarascans, and in submitting 
to the Spaniards they yielded their territory as a block. 

This “empire” of the Tarascans had grown with great speed and was still 
in the process of growth when the Spaniards entered Mexico. Fortunately 
sufficient information has come down to us so that the striking military meth- 
ods and processes of primitive imperialism can be made clear. 

The culture nucleus of the ambitious, aggressive Tarascans was a compact 
district among the pines of the volcanic range running across the state of Mi- 
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choacan. It was then, as it is now, a region in which Tarascan unity was main- 
tained, and the boundaries of this nucleus have altered but slightly in subse- 
quent centuries.’ 


It is a mountain home, a pine-forest country, where the edge of the pines is 
the limit of the Tarascan homeland. From Tacambaro, Periban, or Acahuato, 
one can look into the green pines directly above, or down to the baked plains 
covered with deciduous thorny scrub growth, reflecting the long yearly drought 
and the suffocating temperatures of most of the year. 

The people of the area felt themselves to have a basic unity and this was 
reflected in their material culture. 


1 This nucleus is shown on the accompanying map. From Zirizicuaro, a pass on the northeast, 
which the Tarascans guarded with a military outpost against the attacks of the Mexicans, the 
border may be drawn west through Ac4mbaro to the pueblos on the shores of Lake Cuitzeo. 
Huaniqueo, beyond, was Tarascan as was also Purudndiro. From here the line ran through 
Tlazazalca and Jacona la Vieja, which was about six miles west of the present Jacona. Bending 
south from here the boundary led through Tarecuato, Tingiiindin, Periban and Tancitaro on the 
extreme southwest. This corner extended south, following the topography. The peak of Tancitaro 
is Michoacdn’s highest point, and the pueblos of Tancitaro and Acahuato, at the southwest of the 
larascan core, are located upon its slopes. From here the boundary swung northeast to approxi 
mately Uruapan, again following the topography, for the low country extends to the north and 
the Tarascan core did not include it. From Uruapan it reached southeast along the mountain 
flank to Tacdmbaro. Along the east the boundary ran north-northeast to the hills round the valley 
of Morelia (that is, where Morelia is now located), and from there through Zinapécuaro to Mara 
vatfo. This brings it back to the confines of Zirizfcuaro. 

For these settlements the respective citations are: 

Zirizicuaro—Basalenque, 1886, 1, p. 316. 

Ac4mbaro—Relacién of Calaya. 

Pueblos on the shores—Relacién of Mechuacan, 1903, pp. 284 et seq.; Relacion of Cuseo, 1579, 
p. 4. 
Huaniqueo—Relacién of Mechuacdén, pp, 122, 284. 

Purudndiro—Ibid., p. 287; Garcia Icazbalceta, 1866, Tomo Segundo, p. 262; Biblioteca 
Nacional Madrid, MS 2450 (cf. Paz Catdlogo 465); Relaciones topogrdficas de pueblos de Mexico, 
f. 50-54. 

Tlazazalca—‘Relacién de la jornada que hizo Don Francisco de Sandoval Acazitli,” in Colec- 
cién . . . historia de México, Vol. Il, p. 308. Also see the Tasaciones de 31 de abril de 1528 as given 
in Manuel Toussaint, 1942, p. 222. 

Jacona la Vieja—Relacién of Mechuacén, p. 35. 

Jacona—Basalenque, 1886, 1, p. 355. 

Tarecuato—Relacién of Xiquilpa, 1579. (Cited in Jiménez 1, CLII [includes Chocdndiran 
Tarequato, Peribdn], p. 16.) 

Tingiiindin—Ibid , p. 11. 

Periban—Ibid., p. 19. 

Tancitaro—Relacion of Tancitaro, 1580. (In Garcia Library, University of Texas.) 

Uruapan—Relagién of Mechuacén, p. 100. 

Tac4mbaro—Ibid., p. 244. 

Zinapécuaro—Relacién of Mechuacén, p. 20. 
Maravatio—Fr. Pablo Beaumont, 1932, III, p. 128. 
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Within the periphery as shown on the map the language was Tarascan ex- 
clusively, with the exception of a few villages of Otomis which had been settled 
in the territory with Tarascan permission. 

The settlement of these linguistically alien Indians took place not long be- 
fore the Conquest—probably in the second generation prior to it. Several 
groups of Matlaltzincas (Otomf{ stock) came into Michoacan and received land 
from the Tarascans. At least five villages were settled by them in the north: 
Charo, Undameo, Taymeo, Necotlin, and Acaiambaro. Charo was formerly 
known as ‘‘Matlaltzinca” and taken by Cortés as part of his property, inas- 
much as the valley of Toluca was his and these people were of the same stock.” 
The language was maintained in this little enclave in the midst of Tarascan 
speech and has only recently disappeared.* Taymeo and Necotlan were still 
peopled by Otomi stock in 1579. Undameo is reported as being of the same 
stock of people as those in Charo.’ Acambaro was settled in similar manner by 
Otomis.® Aside from these all were Tarascan. 

In these early days following the Conquest the Church established bound- 
aries for its Bishopric of Michoacan. The Church has ever been a practical insti- 
tution, and the limits that it recognized were in keeping with the realities of 
the time. These were confirmed by the Audiencia in 1534.’ With slight excep- 
tions, the limits given in that document could be used today to delimit the area 
of Tarascan culture. From Taximaroa they run through Maravatio to Yuriria- 
pindaro (Yuriria). (This pueblo was a Tarascan settlement at the time of the 
Conquest,® but as there is no record of settlement between the boundaries as 
I have conceived them and this lake village, I think it reasonable to assume 
that it was a fishing settlement and somewhat detached from the Tarascan 
core.) From here the boundary passes through Purudndiro, Azanzan,’ Tlaza- 
zalca, Xacona; then turning south, through Apiutiba (Periban), Ataxicaro 
(Tancitaro), La Aguacana (La Huacana); then to Atuzantla (Tuzantla). This 
brings the boundary line to the confines of Taximarao and completes the circle. 

Except for the eastern side, these ecclesiastical limits differ only in minor 
details from those stated previously. The Church boundaries on the south ran 
from La Huacana almost directly east to Tuzantla. This included an area 
shown on the map as being outside the Tarascan nucleus. It is situated to the 
east of Tacdambaro and southeast of Morelia, and extends almost to Zitacuaro. 


? Basalenque, 1886, Vol. 1, pp. 303 ef seg. 3 Soustelle, 1937, p. 302. 
* Relacion of Necotlén, 1579 (Cited in Jiménez 1, CXXXIV, p. 1). Relacién of Taymeo, 1579 
(Cited in Jiménez 1, CXLVII). 

5 Basalenque, 1886, Vol. I, pp. 305, 470. 

® Relacion of Calaya, p.4. Fray Alonso Ponce, 1873, 1,p. 517. Here, near the end of the sixteenth 
century, it is reported as being part Tarascan and part Otomf. 

7 Beaumont, 1932, Vol. III, p. 128. 8 Relacién of Calaya, p. 8. 

® This town is not shown in the records. It may exist under a different name, or perhaps it 
went out of existence directly after the Conquest. 
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- From north to south its extent is seventy-five miles. An area of extremely low 
d attraction with an irregular surface, dry and hot, it had little to recommend it, 

either to primitive peoples or to modern Mexican settlers or map-makers. 
> There is no record of detailed information regarding it, and although the Taras- 


a! ' cans made at least one temporary foray into the ancient settlement of Etiicu- 
d aro, it was quickly abandoned for reasons of water shortage.'® The town (a 
1: | euphemism, for it was probably nothing more than a few discouraged huts) 
ly | was known to the Tarascans for its lime deposits, and supplied the needs of 
S- ' the Spanish in the construction of Morelia, the present capital, in the middle 
5 of the sixteenth century. After long years it still serves this function, and its 
in meagre population still subsists on the sale of lime in the various native mar- 
ill kets. The undesirability of the site was undoubtedly the reason that the Taras- 
ne cans skirted it. Their settlements virtually encircled it, and any part of it could 
y have been theirs for the taking. 
. The nuclear area was the homeland of the Tarascans, but they were found 
d- in considerable numbers far beyond those limits. In the latter generations just 
ti- preceding the Conquest the Tarascans had set out on a course of highly success- 
of ful imperialism. This led to two developments: first, to the establishment of 
‘p- “march sites” beyond the limits of the core, but still as a part of the compactly 
ea settled nucleus; then, secondly, from this thoroughly organized region they 
ia- pierced long salients into foreign territory. 
the To the north they had little or no interest. To the south they were con- 
as fronted largely by sparse populations, living in small groups and scattered 
me beyond the possibility of organized resistance. On the east and on the west 
‘an their problem was different but only somewhat more difficult. There they were 
za- ; faced with larger groups of people, possessing higher techniques and better 
aro organization, but who in most cases fell prey to the well-organized Tarascan 
his forces. 
cle. On these two sides, where they were faced with opponents more nearly 
nor matching their own strength, the Tarascans had set up what may be termed 
ran “march sites,” a series of settlements established as supply centers and to 
rea serve as springboards of attack." 
the On the east, Taximaroa was a frontier outpost, where the first Spaniard 
aro. set foot on Tarascan territory.” It had an elaborate system of hewn-log fortifi- 
cations built by the Tarascans against the threat of the Mexicans.” This 
1579 i pueblo was originally Otom{i but had exchanged Mexican and Tarascan con- 
t trol (perhaps more than once) just prior to the Spanish Conquest, at which 
time it was in Tarascan hands.‘ The Tarascans had settled many of their own 
enth people in it and had converted it into a fort. Here they were on the defensive 
10 Relacién of Mechuacén, p. 239. 1 Tbid., p. 300. 12 Thid.; p. 90. 
ips it 8 Antonio de Herrera, 1720, p. 83. 


4 Relacién of Mechuacén, pp. 288, 300. 
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against the Mexicans. They had no permanent control of any place east of 
here, although they apparently had made several temporary advances into the 
valley of Toluca.” South from here they pushed past Zitacuaro into Tuzantla." 
From here the Tarascans were the aggressors against the Mexicans. They 
struck against the pueblos of Texcaltitlan and Sultepec to the east.!’ This 
was part of the battle being waged chiefly from the settlement of Cutzamala 
and leveled against the region of the pueblo of Oztuma,'* a town of Chontal 
Indians conquered by the Mexicans under the predecessors of Moctezuma,'® 
and attacked immediately after by the Tarascans. There the Mexicans were 
on the defensive, and built stone fortresses of formidable proportions.”° 

Just to the south of Tuzantla this line of settlements met Tiquicheo, the 
most northerly of a group of large, prosperous towns in tributary relation to 
the Tarascans.”! 

On the west of the Tarascan core was another series of settlements running 
from north to south along a frontier of aggression. Out of Jacona, which was a 
Tarascan frontier pueblo,” a settlement of Tarascans was made in Jiquilpan, 
which had not been Tarascan until a few generations before the Spanish Con- 
quest.” The same was true of Tarecuato.™ Periban, to the south, was originally 
settled by Tarascans.* There is no record that Tingiiindin was occupied by 
Tarascan settlers as were the others, but it is stated that the name Tingiiindin, 
of Mexican origin, had been replaced not long before by Chocandiran, a Ta- 
rascan name. It seems clear that a settlement of other peoples had been put 
under Tarascan authority.” 

To the south of Peribén the country drops away to the Tierra Caliente, the 
western part of which had few, if any, settlements. In itself it had no interest 
for the Tarascans. 

So, beyond their core, the Tarascans had set up a line of settlements on 
the west, and from these they drove long salients still farther in that direction. 

These frontier settlements or march sites were not casual agglomerations 
that had slowly come into being. Some of them had been settlements of other 
lirguistic stocks which were appropriated and augmented by Tarascans.”’ 

% Tbid., p. 300. 

16 Ibid., p. 94. Zitacuaro was apparently in Tarascan possession at the same time (see Sous- 
telle, 1937, p. 483, and Ponce, 1873, 1, p.'517). 

17 Paso y Troncoso, Segunda Serie, 1905, Vol. VII, pp. 11, 20. 

18 Relacién of Siréndaro and Guayameo, 1579. (Cited in Jiménez 1, I, p. 4.) 

19 Paso y Troncoso, 1905, Vol. VI, p. 110. 

20 Tbid., Vol. VI, p. 110. 

*t Tiquicheo, Cutzamala, Huetamo, Cutzfo, Pungarabato, and Ajuchitlan. They are shown 
on the map as the southeasternmost extension of Tarascan power and are discussed below. 

Relacién of Mechuacén, p. 35. Relacién of Xiquilpa, p. 5. 

*4 Tbid., p. 15. % Ibid., p. 19. 6 Tbid., p. 10. 

27 E.g., Zitécuaro and Xiquilpan. Cf. supra. 
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Others were settlements founded by order of the Tarascan chieftain, either 
: with Tarascans or, at times, with friendly Indians of another group.”* 
5 A word might be said about Tarascan imperialism. It had developed a 
y method which has military interest. After the Tarascan consolidation, caciques 
5 were placed in border towns. These local leaders were, in turn, responsible for 
2 further conquest, which was all to be incorporated into the Tarascan realm.”® 
| As advances were made, new villages were settled as march sites. In some cases 
9 hundreds of people were sent from considerable distances for the establish- 
€ ment of these outposts for further aggression.*° 
As extensions of these march sites, long thrusts were made into previously 

e unsubdued territory. The most important of these, and probably the earliest, 
oO was that southeast from the core. It extended through Huetamo, Cutzfo, and 

Pungarabato to Ajuchitlan.* This region represents both a conquest of foreign 
g territory and, in a sense, an extension of march sites. From here the conquest 
a was pursued farther, and by the time of the Spanish Conquest this region was 
n, Tarascan in speech and largely so in blood. Highland Indians were settled here 
- with their families by order of Cazonci, the Tarascan ruler.* 
ly In this region, at Cutzamala, the Tarascans had stationed thousands of 
y warriors, and it was from here that they carried war to the Mexicans at Oz- 
n, tuma.* 
a- From the west of the Tarascan core there were two major salients: one, 
ut north-northwest from Jacona, to be stopped by the natives of Cuitzeo;** an- 

other through the Tarascan march site of Jiquilpan where it split into three 
he great thrusts. The first of these went south of Lake Chapala through Teocuit- 
ast latlan and Zacoalco,® and thence northwest to Ameca (in present Jalisco).* 

The second at first struck due west, and then bent south to enter and conquer 
on the province of Amula,*’ including the settlements of Tuxcacuesco, Zapotitlan, 
yn. and Cusalapa.** The third projected to the southwest, where the region of 
ns 


*8 Relacién of Taymeo, p. 1; Relacién of Sirdndaro y Guayameo, p. 2; Relacién of Mechuacén, 

p. 288. 

. 2% Relacién of Mechuacén, pp. 13 et seg.; Relacién of Xiquilpa, pp. 5, 12, 16, 21; Relacién of 
Taymeo, p. 2; Relacién of Ajuchitlén. (Cited in Jiménez, 1, CX XII, p. 9.) 

3° Relacién of Ajuchitlin, p. 7; Relacién of Mechuacdén, p. 288; Relacién of Taymeo, p. 1; 
Relacién of Xiquilpa, p. 5. 

3t Paso y Troncoso, 1905, Vol. 1, p. 34; Relacién of Ajuchitlén, p. 7. 

% Relacién of Necotlén, p. 1; Relacién of Siréndaro and Guayameo, p. 2. 

33 Relacién of Ajuchitlén, p. 7; Relacién of Sirdndaro and Guayameo, p. 5. 

4 Mota Padilla, 1870, p. 32. 

% Relacién of Xiquilpa, pp. 5, 16, 21; Relacién of Mechuacdn, p. 289. The provincia de Avalos 
own included the settlements in the district of the lakes to the west of Lake Chapala. The above docu- 
ments refer to these settlements either by name or under the designation pueblos de Avalos. 

% Noticias varias de Nueva Galicia, 1878, p. 246. 
37 Relacién of Chilchota, 1579. (Cited in Jiménez, CLX XVII, p. 15.) 
88 Noticias varias, pp. 291, et seq. 
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Tuxpan, Tamazula, and Zapotlin was put under control.** It was probably 
from this last region that the conquest struck southward into the region later 
known as Motines del Oro, a part of the Coastal Mountains. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the conquest of that part of the mountains was effected by a pene- 
tration from Periban directly to Coalcoman,** and from there to the sea. . 

In any event, Tarascan control in these mountains was established out of 
the north, and only pushed east as far as the pueblo of Pémaro and its depend- 
encies.“! 

So the major lines of aggression were: one, southeast to the Balsas and 
from there bending east to Oztuma and, two, west and south from the Jiquil- 
pan-Peribén march sites. Between these two drives was a lesser one moving 
directly south from approximately the present site of Ario de Rosales, through 
La Huacana, which was then farther to the east near the present Mt. Jorullo,® 
to the Balsas settlements of Zinagua and Churumuco.* 

There is no important connection today between the settlements here on 
the Balsas and larger ones to the east. There was no relation between the two, 
as far as can be determined, when the Tarascans entered. The Tarascans had 
separate routes to them from the highland. There is a good reason for the lack 
of relationship, for the country between them is mountainous and difficult to 
traverse,“ and has no settlement of any importance. (It should be noted that 
the Tarascans had three thin lines of connection with the Tierra Caliente, but 
there were no settlements worthy of mention except on the river itself.) 

The region known as La Costa (that is, the seaward slope of the Coastal 
Mountains), was not under Tarascan government east of the Cachan River.® 
The country within the Balsas bend was not under Tarascan control.” 

This leaves for discussion the country to the north of the Tarascan core. 
The Tarascans did not push their imperialism in this direction, although there 
was no foe on that side. If they had wished, they could have extended their 

39 Relacién of Mechuacdn, p. 30; Relacién of Tuspa, 1580. (Cited in Jiménez, 1, CL, p. 2.) 

40 Relacion of the Motines. (Cited in Jiménez 1, CXXXIV, under Molines, p. 7.) The Relacién 
of Tancitaro states that the Tarascans fought against “‘those of Colima and Zacatula.” 

4t The Relacién of the Motines, which region includes the territory of Pémaro and its de- 
pendencies on the Cach4n river, states that the Tarascans were in control. There is no suggestion 
that the Tarascans went farther, and this would seem to be borne out by the fact that the Suma 
de Visitas of the middle of the century (0p. cit.) lists these pueblos as part of Colima, whereas all 
settlements to the east of Pémaro were included in the Provincia de Zacatula. See also Archivo 
General de la Nacién, 1939, Vol. X, No. 1, p. 15; this document gives the Pémaro group as the 
eastern limit of Colima territory. 

42 Archivo General de la Nacién, Ramo de Historia, Vol. 73, Expediente, No. 18, p. 218. 

43 Relacién of Mechuacén, p. 288. 

44 Marian Storm, 1939, pp. 413 et seg. 

“ Refer to note 41. 

The dialogue in the Relacién of Mechuacén, p. 112, makes it clear that the Tarascans had 
not conquered this region. 
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frontier to include great masses of territory there. This was the Gran Chichi- 
meca, left to the purposes of the wandering Chichimecs. There is no reason to 
believe that the Tarascans ever had much interest in it.‘7 There is no record or 
suggestion of Chichimec enmity toward Tarascans in the earliest documents, 
and certainly the Tarascan record is proof of their intention to take what inter- 
ested them. It seems more reasonable to assume that the Tarascans simply 
were not interested. And this fits in nicely with the facts concerning other such 
valley regions. 

The valley in which the present city of Morelia is located is an extension 
of the northern Region of Valleys. This is south of the Bajfo proper and was 
completely surrounded by Tarascan settlement; yet, under Tarascan control 
it remained unused.** 

The city of Los Reyes in the west of the state is now the center of a prosper- 
ous sugar region. Although it is situated in a fine, large valley with an abund- 
ance of water and fertile soils, there is no record of an indigenous settlement 
here in documents of the sixteenth century, while Periban, in the hills above, 
was a settlement of considerable importance. Nor was there any other settle- 
ment in that valley sufficiently important to warrant remark in the early docu- 
ments. Yet this valley was, in Spanish eyes, a “fertile paradise.’’*® 

The valley now known as La Canada, between the towns of Carapan and 
Chilchota, is the site of ten villages. Yet most, and probably all, of these villages 
were at some distance away in the hills until the Spaniards forced their trans- 
fer.*° 

A simple sharpened stick was probably the most effective agricultural tool, 
so the moist, loose soils under the trees on the slopes were chosen rather than 
those of the valley bottoms. 

The alluvium of the valleys has compacted until it is a problem even today 
with more effective tools.*' It seems reasonable that the Tarascans, at their 
stage of technical development, found them excessively difficult and, with im- 
perialist profits increasing, were not forced to use them. 

In conclusion, the Tarascans had developed an organization for combat 
and subjugation that had certain unique features—especially their system of 
march sites as centers of military power for further conquest. Imperialism 
was in their mood, and one wonders what might have been the political geog- 
raphy of the bordering regions within an additional generation or two if the 


47 Jiménez Moreno, 1943, pp. 17-40, suggests early Tarascan advance into this territory and 
withdrawal prior to the Conquest (p. 17), but his other evidence seems at least to cast doubt on a 
forced withdrawal on the part of the Tarascans, for there was no serious opposition to the original 
Spanish entry into these regions (pp. 23, 29, 31). 

48 Nicolds Leén, 1940, p. 13. 

# Ponce, 1873, II, p. 132. 
5° Relacién of Chilcota, 1579, pp. 10, 24, 25-28, 30, 34. 
5! Garcia Galan, 1939, p. 12. 
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Spaniards had not appeared to break the Tarascan winning streak. Their or- 
ganization was geared to war and conquest. Their ambition was fed by spec- 
tacular successes. Other victories seem to have been possible—particularly on 
the west—in country very much to their taste. 

But it is idle to speculate as to what might have been. The achievements of 
the group were quite sufficient to justify our interest. 
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R.A.H., 12-8-3, number 16, VI, 22 ff., including 2 ff. of 50 quest. printed instructions. 


RELACION OF CUSEO 


1579, August 28 Cuseo dela Laguna. Original, R.A.H. 12-18-3, num. 16, IV, 8 ff., including 
2 ff. of 50 quest. printed instructions. 


RELACION OF MECHUACAN 


1903 Relaciéndelas Ceremonias y Ritos y Poblacién y Gobernacion de los Indios dela Provincia 
de Mechuacén, hecha al Illmo., Seftor Don Antonio de Mendoza, Virrey y Gobernador 
de esta Nueva Espaiia por S.M. (?) G. Morelia. 


RELACION OF THE MOTINES 


Relaciones hechas en esta provincia de los Motines, Guacoman, Maquili, etc. Originals R.A.H., 
12-18-3, num. 16 IX, 27 ff. 


RELACION OF NECOTLAN 


1579 Document of 1579. Original, R.A.H., 12-18-3, num. 16, III, 3 ff., including 2 ff. of 
50 quest. printed instructions. 


RELACION OF SIRANDARO AND GUAYAMEO 


1579, November 1 Sirdndaro y Guayameo (plus Cuseo). Original, R.A.H., 12-18-3, num. 
16, VII, 8 ff., including 2 ff. of 50 quest. printed instructions. 


RELACION OF TANC{TARO 


1580, September 27 Descripcién de Tancitaro, hecha de orden de su corregidor Sebastian 
Macarro, a 27 de Setiembre de 1580. Original, 11 fojas. 


RELACION OF TAYMEO 


1579 Document of 1579 Taymeo. Original, R.A.H., 12-18-3, num. 16, 11, 4 ff., including 2 
ff. of 50 quest. printed instructions. 


RELACION OF TUSPA 


1580, February 20 Tuspa (Tamatzula plus Zapotlan). Original R.A.H., 12-18-3, num. 16, 
VIII, 13 ff. 


RELACION OF XIQUILPA 


1579, June 1 Xigquilpa del Obispado de Mechuacin, Nueva Espaita, Céspedes Vistos (2). 
Original, R.A.H., 12-18-3, num. 16, I, 14 ff. 


RELACIONES TOPOGRAFICAS DE PUEBLOS DE MEXICO 


f. 50-54. 


SOUSTELLE, JACQUES 


1937 La Famille Otomi-Pame du Mexique Central. Paris. 


STORM, MARIAN 


1939 Hoofways into Hot Country. Mexico. 


TOUSSAINT, MANUEL 


1942 Péditzcuaro. México. 
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BIFURCATE MERGING, A TEST OF FIVE THEORIES 
By GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 


PERSON’S consanguineal relatives are either lineal or collateral. Lineal 
relatives are those who lie in a direct line of descent, such as grandparents, 
parents, children, and grandchildren. Collateral relatives are those lying out- 
side the direct line of descent, e.g., uncles, aunts, cousins, nephews, and nieces. 
Collateral relatives of an equivalent degree of relationship may be related to 
Ego either through a male connecting relative or through a female relative. 
They are, in short, “bifurcated” by the sex of the intervening relative. Some 
kinship systems distinguish in terminology between lineal and collateral rela- 
tives, while others group them under the same terms. Similarly, some systems 
differentiate in terminology between two kinsmen if one is related to Ego 
through a woman and the other through a man, whereas others make no such 
distinctions. The combinations of these alternatives yield four possible types 
of kinship terminology, to which Lowie' has given the convenient names of 
“bifurcate collateral,” “bifurcate merging,” “lineal,” and “‘generation.”’ 
Recognition of both collaterality and bifurcation produces bifurcate col- 
lateral terminology, in which collateral relatives like uncle and aunt are dis- 
tinguished not only from lineal relatives like father and mother but also from 
one another on the basis of the sex of the connecting relatives. The father, the 
father’s brother, and the mother’s brother, for example, would be called by 
three distinct terms. Similar differentiation would also prevail for the following 
trios: Mo, MoSi, FaSi; So, BrSo, SiSo; Da, BrDa, SiDa.* By extension, ter- 
minological distinctions would be made between Si, FaBrDa, and FaSiDa, and 
between Si, MoSiDa, and MoBrDa. The recognition of bifurcation but not of 
collaterality produces bifurcate merging terminology, in which FaSi, MoBr, 
SiSo, and SiDa are called by distinct terms, whereas MoSi is terminologically 
equated with Mo, FaBr with Fa, BrSo with So, and BrDa with Da.’ The recog- 
nition of collaterality but not of bifurcation results in lineal terminology, as in 
our own kinship system, paternal and maternal uncles and aunts being called 
by the same terms, which differ from those for father and mother, while neph- 
ews and nieces are similarly classed together and differentiated from sons and 
daughters. Finally, the non-recognition of both collaterality and bifurcation 
produces generation terminology, in which the terms for father, mother, son, 
and daughter are extended respectively to all uncles, aunts, nephews and 
nieces, and even to remoter relatives of the same generation. 
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1 Lowie, 1928, 265-266; 1929, 84-86. 

2 In the specific designation of relatives, visual clarity is achieved and confusion avoided by 
combining two-letter abbreviations of primary relatives: Fa(ther), Mo(ther), Br(other), Si(ster), 
Hu(sband), Wi(fe), So(n), Da(ughter). 

’ These statements are true for a male Ego. For a female speaker the results are somewhat 
different. 
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All four types of kinship terminology occur widespread over the earth, 
and specialists have sought to account for them in different ways. Bifurcate 
merging has been particularly productive of speculation.‘ Five distinct hypoth- 
eses have been advanced to account for this phenomenon, each propounded 
by an anthropologist of outstanding reputation, to wit: W. H. R. Rivers, R. 
H. Lowie, A. L. Kroeber, E. Sapir, and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. In the past it 
has often proved difficult, if not impossible, to make a definite decision as be- 
tween alternative scientific theories in anthropology, especially when none 
seems obviously to contravene the distributional evidence. As a consequence, 
each author clings to the hypothesis for which he feels a personal preference, 
and anthropological science makes no advance. It so happens, however, that 
the present writer is able to subject the five theories on bifurcate merging to a 
quantitative test on the basis of a current study. The results, presented below, 
indicate that the several theories have markedly different claims to reliability. 

The test consists of a statistical analysis of the data on social organization 
and kinship from 221 societies, distributed as follows: 62 from Africa, 28 from 
Eurasia, 66 from North America, 50 from Oceania, and 15 from South America. 
The tribes are listed, with a tabulation of the pertinent data, at the end of this 
paper. They were selected, as nearly as possible, to give equal representation 
to all continents, culture areas, and sub-areas, but the lack of adequate sources 
prevented perfect sampling, especially in South America and Eurasia. A few 
peoples with complex cultures are included, e.g., the Chinese, Manchus, 
Syrian Christians, and Yankees. Unfortunately the test is confined to male- 
speaking terms for female relatives, since only these were gathered for the 
study. 

The earliest theory is that of Rivers® who attributed bifurcate merging to 
the influence of moieties. Moieties include in the same social group a lineal 
kinsman and his sibling of the same sex, and segregate in different groups col- 
lateral relatives related to Ego through connecting relatives of different sex. 
This social classification and differentiation, it is alleged, should tend to pro- 
duce a corresponding effect on kinship terminology, and thus result in the 
phenomenon of bifurcate merging. An analysis of the kinship terms for Mo, 
MoSi, and FaSi, and for Da, BrDa, and SiDa from our 221 societies according 
o the presence or absence of moieties yields the following results: 

* See Lowie, 1917, 119-164, for a careful survey of the evidence and a weighing of alternative 
explanations. 


5 This study, interrupted by the war, will shortly be ready for publication, probably under 
he title “Social Structure.” Made possible by the Cross-Cultural Survey, sponsored by the In- 
titute of Human Relations at Yale University, it will analyze the social organization and kinship 
ystems of more than 200 societies, and show how these structures channelize marriage and other 
‘orms of sexual behavior. 

® Rivers, 1914, 72-73. 
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Mo-MoSi-FaSi Da-BrDa-SiDa 
Type of Kinship Moieties  Moieties Moieties  Moieties 
Terminology Present Absent Present Absent 
Bifurcate merging 24 59 25 79 
Bifurcate collateral & 63 7 41 
Lineal 3 29 1 18 
Generation 1 21 2 19 


These figures show a definite tendency for bifurcate merging to be associated 
with moieties, and for other types of kinship terminology to be associated with 
the absence of moieties. This tendency can be expressed statistically by coefh- 
cients of association, which are calculated as +.59 and +.41 for aunt and 
niece terms respectively. 

An additional test of this hypothesis can be made with terms for cousins. 
Bifurcate merging would equate parallel cousins with siblings and distinguish 
cross cousins by special terms. The data are analyzed below for two series: 
Si, MoSiDa, and MoBrDa; Si, FaBrDa, and FaSiDa: 


Si-MoSiDa-MoBrDa Si-FaBrDa-FaSiDa 
Type of Kinship Moieties  Moieties Moieties  Moieties 
Terminology Present Absent Present Absent 
Bifurcate merging 28 72 29 81 
Bifurcate collateral 2 23 5 16 
Lineal 2 53 2 52 
Generation 4 21 2 21 


The coefficients of association for this series are +.65 and +.56 for maternal 
and paternal cousins respectively. 

The theory advanced by Rivers emerges from this statistical test with 
positive, uniformly high, and unquestionably reliable coefficients of an average 
value of +.55. It must thus be accepted as valid. It should be noted, however, 
that this hypothesis explains the occurrence of bifurcate merging only in tribes 
possessing moieties, of which there are only 38 in our sample of 221, and that 
this type of kinship terminology is commoner than any other even among the 
tribes which lack moieties. The problem remains of accounting for bifurcate 
merging where there are no moieties. Rivers, of course, assumes that the oc- 
currence of bifurcate merging in the absence of moieties is due to the former 
existence of moieties in societies that now lack them. This assumption, how- 
ever, is not supported by such historical evidence as we have, and it is rebutted 
by strong theoretical considerations which cannot be presented here. We are 
forced to the conclusion, therefore, that the hypothesis of Rivers explains bi- 
furcate merging in only a minority of societies, and that the high coefficients 
noted above are merely a consequence of its validity in a considerable number 
of special cases. 
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Recognizing the inadequacy of the moiety theory as a general explanation 
of bifurcate merging, Lowie’ has sought to supplement it by invoking the in- 
fluence of exogamy, irrespective of whether the rule of out-marriage applies to 
moieties or to sibs, lineages, or other social groups in which kinsmen are uni- 
linearly aggregated. An analysis of the kinship terminology for the same groups 
of relatives in accordance with this hypothesis yields the following results: 


Exogamy Exogamy Exogamy Exogamy 
eee Present Absent Present Absent 

Bifurcate merging 65 17 80 22 
Bifurcate collateral 45 27 30 19 
Lineal s 13 7 12 
Generation 24 8 9 7 


(Si-MoSiDa-MoBrDa)  (Si-FaBrDa-FaSiDa) 


Bifurcate merging 86 12 95 13 
Bifurcate collateral 21 4 16 4 
Lineal 16 15 9 15 
Generation 17 36 15 37 


These figures demonstrate a strong tendency for bifurcate merging to be asso- 
ciated with exogamy and to be lacking in the absence of exogamy. This tend- 
ency is statistically expressed by coefficients of association of +.41, +.50, 
+.73, and +.82 in regard to the terms for aunts, nieces, maternal cousins, and 
paternal cousins respectively. 

From this test one must conclude that Lowie’s hypothesis is superior to 
that of Rivers. In the first place, the coefficients are more strongly positive and 
even more reliable, averaging nearly +.62 as against +.55 for the moiety the- 
ory. In the second place, the hypothesis is applicable to all societies and not 
merely to a minority. Lowie’s theory, therefore, must be conceded to represent 
a definite scientific advance. 

Kroeber,* like Lowie, accepts the influence of unilinear groupings of kins- 
men, but whereas Lowie emphasizes exogamy as the crucial factor, Kroeber 
believes that unilinear descent itself may suffice to produce bifurcate merging. 
Our data enable us to discriminate between the two hypotheses. While the 
great majority of peoples are either unilinear and exogamous at the same time, 
or else neither, two small groups of tribes provide critical examples, lending 
support to either hypothesis but not to both. The first is the group which pos- 
sesses unilinear but non-exogamous sibs or lineages, like the Fox, Tikopia, and 
Tswana. The second consists of tribes like the Yaghan and Yurok which follow 
a rule of local exogamy, and by virtue of customary patrilocal residence align 
7 Lowie, 1915, 223-239; 1917, 135-160; 1919, 29. 

8 Kroeber, 1917, 86-87. 
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in one place a group of patrilinearly related men without, however, defining 
them as constituting a lineage or sib. Kroeber would expect bifurcate merging 
terminology in the first group of tribes and not in the second; Lowie, in the 
second but not in the first. An analysis of the kinship terminology in accord- 
ance with Kroeber’s hypothesis yields the following results: 


Type a Kinship Unilinear No Unilinear Unilinear No Unilinear 
Terminology Groups G »S Groups Groups 
I rou] I 
Bifurcate merging 73 10 88 15 
Bifurcate collateral 49 23 31 19 
Lineal 7 14 7 14 
Generation 25 7 10 6 
(Si-MoSiDa-MoBrDa) (Si-FaBrDa-FaSiDa) 
Bifurcate merging 91 9 100 10 
Bifurcate collateral 24 1 19 1 
Lineal 17 13 11 13 
Generation 18 36 18 35 


These figures offer very strong support to Kroeber’s theory. The tendency for 
bifurcate merging to be associated with unilinear kin-groups is expressed sta- 
tistically by coefficients of +.60, +.65, +.79, and +.82 in respect to the terms 
for aunts, nieces, maternal cousins, and paternal cousins respectively. 

The differential effect of the two groups of critical tribes is notably to in- 
crease the already strongly positive coefficients from an average of approxi- 
mately +.62 to an average of nearly +.72. This clearly demonstrates that 
Kroeber’s hypothesis, insofar as it differs from Lowie’s, is appreciably more 
satisfactory. It is even preferable to a combination of the two theories, for 
when tribes that are both unilinear and exogamous are compared with all 
others the coefficients, while higher than for Lowie’s theory, do not attain the 
level of Kroeber’s. 

An alternative or supplementary hypothesis has been advanced by Sapir® 
and accepted by a number of other anthropologists.'® According to Sapir, 
rules of preferential mating, especially the levirate and sororate, may produce 
an effect similar to that of unilinear kin-groups. The levirate, by bringing the 
father’s brother into the family through marriage with the widowed mother, 
either actually or potentially, might result in equating him terminologically 
with the father, while the mother’s brother, whom incest taboos would exclude 
from such a secondary marriage, would be terminologically differentiated. In 
consequence, the father’s brother’s children should be equated with siblings 
and the brother’s children with own children, whereas the father’s sister’s 
children and the sister’s children would be unaffected thereby and thus pre- 
® Sapir, 1916, 327-337. 

10 For example, Lesser, 1928, 563-571; Kirchhoff, 1932, 53. 
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sumably called by different kinship terms. The sororate, similarly, might oper- 
ate to equate the mother’s sister with the mother and to distinguish the father’s 
sister from both, and indirectly to class MoSiDa with Si and to differentiate 
MoBrDa from both. Sororal polygyny should have the same effect as the soror- 
ate, and fraternal polyandry as the levirate. These various rules of secondary 
marriage could be expected to have an influence on kinship terminology only 
when they are customary and preferential, and hence repetitive, and not when 
they are merely permissive and occur occasionally. Hence in the following 
tables these usages are classed as absent unless they are definitely stated in the 
sources to be preferential. The data are analyzed below for the levirate, the 
sororate, and sororal polygyny in that order: 


Da-BrDa-SiDa Si-FaBrDa-FaSiDa 

An evirate Levirate Levirate Levirate 

Terminology Present Absent Present Absent 
Bifurcate merging 57 24 60 19 
Bifurcate collateral 28 8 11 4 
Lineal 4 9 
Generation 5 9 32 13 

Mo-MoSi-FaSi Si-MoSiDa-MoBrDa 

Sororate Sororate Sororate Sororate 

Present Absent Present Absent 
Bifurcate merging 29 16 38 16 
Bifurcate collateral 31 14 7 7 
Lineal 0) 4 8 9 
Generation 9 11 24 13 

Mo-MoSi-FaSi Si-MoSiDa-MoBrDa 

Sororal No Sororal Sororal No Sororal 

Polygyny Polygyny Polygyny Polygyny 
Bifurcate merging 22 35 22 42 
Bifurcate collateral 19 26 1 7 
Lineal 3 9 4 17 
Generation 4 19 18 21 


‘ The coefficients of association are as follows: +-.10 for the levirate and bi- 
furcate merging in the case of nieces, +.23 in the case of paternal cousins, +.04 
for the sororate in the case of aunts, +.28 in the case of maternal cousins, +.13 
for sororal polygyny in the case of aunts, and +.01 in the case of maternal 
cousins. If the sororate and sororal polygyny are combined, the coefficient for 
aunts is +.20 or —.05, and that for maternal cousins is +.37 or +.11, the 
larger figure in each instance being obtained by not counting absences when 
attested for only the sororate or sororal polygyny, the occurrence of the other 
being unreported. 
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The above coefficients range in magnitude from +.37 to —.05, averaging 
+.14. Even the highest is lower than the lowest coefficient obtained in testing 
the previous three theories, and the majority are so close to .00, indicating 
complete absence of any tendency toward association, as to be statistically 
unreliable, i.e., due possibly to pure chance. One reason why the coefficients 
have on the average a positive value, however slight, is that some societies 
with unilinear kin-groups, notably the Australian tribes with sub-sections, so 
greatly limit the number of marriageable persons that levirate and sororate 
usages become practically inevitable. As a general explanation of bifurcate 
merging, therefore, Sapir’s theory must be adjudged inacceptable. It may still, 
however, retain a modest value as a supplementary theory to account for the 
occurrence of bifurcate merging in societies which lack unilinear kin-groups, 
since in these societies sororate and levirate usages tend to be slightly associated 
with bifurcate merging; the coefficients of association are +.15 for aunts, +.23 
for nieces, +.47 for maternal cousins, and +.22 for paternal cousins. 

Radcliffe-Brown" accepts Sapir’s alleged correlation between the levirate 
and bifurcate merging but refuses to regard the one as the cause and the other 
as the effect. On the contrary, he asserts, both are derived from a single more 
basic sociological principle, namely, “‘the social equivalence of brothers.” If 
this principle is supposed to be universally operative, then we should expect 
bifurcate merging also to be universal, and since we find in fact that it is out- 
numbered by other types of kinship terminology the principle is thereby dem- 
onstrated to be invalid. If, on the other hand, the principle is supposed to be 
operative in some societies and inoperative in others, it should produce both 
levirate and bifurcate merging in the former and both should be lacking in the 
latter. In other words, the same effects would be expected as are anticipated 
by Sapir’s theory. Since, as has already been demonstrated, these effects do 
not in fact appear except to a very moderate and statistically unreliable de- 
gree, the hypothesis of Radcliffe-Brown must be rejected on the same grounds 
as that of Sapir. 

We are now in a position to summarize the results of our statistical test 
of the five hypotheses of bifurcate merging. Those advanced by Sapir and 
Radcliffe-Brown must be rejected as unproven and presumably invalid. The 
moiety theory of Rivers and the exogamy theory of Lowie both receive strong 
statistical support and must be regarded as valid within limits. Both take into 
account at least some of the significant factors. The hypothesis advanced by 
Kroeber, which attributes bifurcate merging to the presence of unilinear kin- 
groups, receives appreciably more substantial statistical confirmation than any 
other. In addition it subsumes the essential factors dealt with by Rivers and 
Lowie. It is further supported by theoretical considerations which the present 
author intends to discuss at length in a future publication. In fine, Kroeber’s 


1 Radcliffe-Brown, 1931, 429. 
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theory survives the acid test of science and must be accepted as valid, at least 
until some newer theory is found better to accord with the facts.” 


To make it possible for interested readers to check the author’s data and to 
verify his statistical operations, the evidence is summarized in a table appended 
herewith. The first six columns show the presence (P) or absence (A) of moie- 
ties (M), exogamy (E), unilinear kin-groups (U), sororal polygyny (P), soror- 
ate (S), and levirate (L). The last four columns show for aunts (A), maternal 
cousins (MC), paternal cousins (PC), and nieces (N) whether the kinship 
terminology is of the bifurcate merging (M), bifurcate collateral (C), lineal 
(L), or generation (G) type. Double letters indicate either alternative terms 
or conflicting reports by different ethnographers. Tribes are listed alphabetic- 
ally by continental areas. 


Tribe M E U P S L A MC PC N 

(Africa) 
Acholi A P P A P — M M 
Ashanti A P P \ P M M CM (¢ 
Awuna (Fera) A P P P G M M CG 
Azande A P P P M M GM 
Bachama A P P \ GL M M LM 
Bari A P P P M M M M 
Bena A 3 P \ P M M M M 
Bolewa A P \ A GM GM GM G 
Chawai A P P \ \ A G G G G 
Chewa A P P A P CM (C ( 
Dahomeans A P P P Cc ( 
Daka (Dirrim) A P P \ \ G M M M 
Dinka A P P P CM C ( 
Edo A \ P P Cc I I I 
Ganda A P ¥ \ A CM M M M 
Gesu A P P A A M 
Henga (Tumbuka) A 3 M M M M 
Herero A P P P M M 
Hottentot (Nama) A P P A P M M M M 
Ibo A P 4 - P P L M M CM 
lla A P P - P P GM M M M 
Ingassana A A A \ P M G G M 
Jukun A A A - P G G G GM 
Kababish A A P P - 
Kamba A P |g A P L 

A P P — — FP G G G GM 


Katab 


2 A recheck of the data subsequent to the writing of the article, adding new tribes and making 
minor corrections, yields similar results but shows less difference in favor of Kroeber’s over Lowie’s 
hypothesis. 
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Tribe 
Kilba 
Kitara (Nyoro) 
Kongo 
Koranko 
Kyiga 
Lamba 
Lango 
Limba 
Longuda 
Malabu 
Masai 
Mbundu 
Mendi 
Nandi 
Nankanse 
Ndoro 
Ngizim 
Nuba (Lafofa) 
Sabei 
Sherbro (Bolom) 
Shilluk 
Shona 
Soga 
Susu 
Tallensi 
Tanala 
Thonga 
Timne 
Tismulun 
Tswana 
Vai 
Venda 
Xosa (Bomvana) 
Yako 
Yao 
Zulu 


(Eurasia) 
Andamanese 
Angami 
Ao 
Baiga 
Bhuiya 
Chinese 
Chukchee 
Coorg 
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P P —- P P CM 
P P M 
P P - CM CM C 
P P A M M C 
P P P P M M M 
P P P P CM “\e GL 
P P P GM Cc 
P P A A P LM G — 
P P A A A GM C M G | 
P P A A G L L L 
P P P M M M M 
P P CM CG CG CG t 
P C M M 
P P A A A G G G M 
A A A A A G G G M 
P P P L 
P P A P - G L L L 
P P P P P C Cc Cc 
P P P P PM M M M 
P P P a M M CM 
P P - P P M M M M 
P P - P M 
P P A A A C M M G 
P P P P M M - - 
P P P P L L L Cc 
P P - M - — M 
A P P P CM M CM 
P P P 6G Cc L M 
P P | A CM M M M 
P Pp A CM CL L CM 
P P - — 
P P A A A M M M MOM 
P P — P P M CM M_ GM 
A A A A P P L L G 
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Tribe 


Gilyak 

Gond (Maria) 
Ho 

Koryak 

Kurd 

Lakher 

Lapps 

Lepcha 

Lhota 
Manchu 
Mikir 

Nayar 

Osset 

Rengma 

Syrian Christians 
Thado 

Toda 

Vedda 

Yakut 


(North America) 
Acoma 
Angmagsalik 
Arapaho 
Blackfoot (Piegan) 
Carrier 
Cherokee 
Cheyenne 
Chiricahua 
Choctaw 
Cochiti 
Comanche 
Copper Eskimo 
Creek 
Crow 
Flathead 
Fox 
Haida 
Havasupai 
Hopi 
Hupa 
Iroquois (Seneca) 
Jemez 
Kickapoo 
Kiowa Apache 
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Tribe 
Klallam 
Klamath 
Kutchin (Peel R.) 
Kutenai 
Kwakiutl 
Luisefho 
Mandan 
Maricopa 
Micmac 
Miwok 
Mohave 
Naskapi (Southern) 
Natchez 
Navaho 
Ojibwa (Parry I.) 
Omaha 
Paiute (Surprise) 
Pima 
Quinault 
Sekani 
Shasta 
Shoshone 
Sinkaietk 
Takelma 
Taos 
Tarahumara 
Tenino 
Tewa 
Tlingit 
Tsimshian 
Tubatulabal 
Walapai 
Washo 
Wichita 
Winnebago 
Wintu 
Wishram 
Yankee (Conn.) 
Yuchi 
Yuma 
Yurok 
Zuni 


(Oceania) 
Arosi 
Arunta 
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Tribe 
Balinese 
Banaro 
Batak (Toba) 
Buin 
Dieri 
Dobuans 
Eddystone 
Epi 
Fijians (Lau) 
Futunans 
Guadalcanal 
Hawaiians 
Hiw 
Iatmul 
Ifugao 
Kamilaroi 
Kariera 
Keraki 
Kiwai 
Kurtatchi 
Kwoma 
Lesu 
Mabuiag 
Mailu 
Mangarevans 
Manr’3 
Marquesans 
Marshallese 
Mentaweians 
Minangkabau 
Miriam 
Mota 
Murngin 
Nauruans 


Ontong-Javanese 


Orokaiva 
Pentecost 
Pukapukans 
Ranon 
Rossel 
Samoans 
Santa Cruz 
Seniang 
Tikopia 
Tokelau 
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Tribe M E U P S L A MC PC N 
Tongans A A 4 4 P A M G G M 
Trobrianders A P 4 A A A M M M M 
Ulawans A A A A — A —_— G G M 


(South America) 


Apinaye r y P A A A CM L CL M 
Carib (Barama) A A y y P CM M M M 
Cayapa A A A A A L GL C GM 
Cherente P , P A A P M L M C 
Cuna A A A A — =— LIL GL GL L 
Kaingang A A A A A A G GL GL G 
Macusi A A A A M M M 
Mataco A A A - — — L G G L 
Ona A P P Cc L L Cc 
Siriono A A A P P P M M M M 
Tupinamba A A A P L L L GL 
Wapisiana A P P CM M M — 
Witoto A P P A - A : M Cc 
Yaghan A A P P P ( G G 
Yaruro P P P A P P M M M — 
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ON THE IMPLICATIONS FOR ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE GESELL- 
ILG APPROACH TO MATURATION! 
By MARGARET MEAD 


NE of the recurrent problems which face the anthropologist is the selec- 
tion from current researches in our own culture of concepts which have 
cross-cultural promise, which are capable of a sufficient degree of heightened 
abstraction, or of extrapolation, so as to be useful in increasing our interpre- 
tation of other cultures.? Each time that a field of research is developed, by a 
scientist in our own society, there is a chance that a new tool will be provided 
to the field anthropologist. In remaining alert to such possibilities there are 
two cautions which are worth making. The anthropologist who goes into the 
field, well equipped with the most rewarding conceptual frame which he has 
found in some current psychological research, may confine himself to illustra- 
tion of that theme, paying so much attention to the relationship between his 
data and the hypothesis in which he is interested that he will have no time or 
energy to spare for a fresh responsive approach to the new relationships among 
his data. When this is done, the results will be less rich because while it may be 
useful to have some illustrations from primitive cultures of an hypothesis which 
was constructed to include, at least partially, the concept of culture, finding 
such illustrations is incomparably less important to the advance of science 
than is draining the last drop of new suggestive meaning from the culture being 
studied. If we arrange in a sequence work done among primitive peoples by 
individuals, either psychologists, psychiatrists, or anthropologists, with vary- 
ing degrees of specificity in the hypotheses which they wished to test out, we 
find a correlated difference among their results in the richness and suggestive- 
ness of the new hypotheses which are brought back.® 
But while there is real danger that some of the rewards of months of pains- 
taking field work, under difficult conditions, may be lost if the material is ob- 
served too rigorously from a predetermined point of view, there is also the 
danger that without theoretical tools, the field anthropologist may not see 
enough and may not sense the significance of what he does see. 
In selecting the developmental point of view, especially some of the recent 
aspects of the Gesell-Ilg* approach to the study of maturation, for discussion 


1 This paper appeared on the program of the American Anthropological Association, Decem- 
ber 1945, and was read at a Viking Fund dinner, in February, 1946. 

2 For discussions of this problem of cross-disciplinary borrowing of abstractions see: Mead, 
M., 1930, 1932, 1942a, 1942b, 1944, 1945; Bateson, G., 1932, 1941. 

5 Compare for instance the studies of S. F. Nadel on memory in different African cultures, 
1937a, 1937b, or the study of Lepcha childhood by Geoffrey Gorer, 1938, with the work of W. 
Dennis, 1940, who used but was not primarily concerned with validating psychoanalytic hypoth- 
eses; or E. H. Erikson, 1943, with such studies as John Whiting, 1941, and C. Dubois, 1944. 

* Gesell, A., and Ilg, F. L., 1943, contains a bibliography of the earlier Gesell literature. This 
paper was delivered by Dr. Gesell at a meeting of the N. Y. Neurological Society, January 8, 
1946. For earlier bibliography of this genera] field, see McGraw, Myrtle B., 1935. 
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in an anthropological context, I have done so because I believe that certain of 
the concepts emerging from this approach may be of the very greatest impor- 
tance to the field worker, especially the field worker who is concerned with 
child development as a major approach to the study of culture, and also to the 
theoretical student who is looking for convenient terms for expressing differ- 
ences in the culturally determined character structure of members of different 
cultures. But because I think it is so important, I am going to discuss initially 
in some detail ways in which it could be used which would lead not to greater 
insight but rather to the opposite. Gesell has delineated a sequence in matura- 
tion, and, allowing for individual differences—individual differences within 
which it may ultimately be possible to discriminate types of maturation—he 
has located nodal points in this sequence at definite chronological-age points, 
with a plus or minus two months, or six months or more, systematically im- 
plied if not always explicitly stated. This sequence has been determined by the 
detailed study of middle-class children in New Haven and its environs and is 
based on a very large number of exceedingly detailed records. If the field 
worker should take into the field the series of descriptive norms which Gesell 
has established and simply attempt to verify that the same norms did or did 
not obtain in a given primitive culture, this would be of relatively little final 
value for science. His conditions of observation would be infinitely inferior to 
some of the highly controlled situations in which Gesell has worked; he would 
not be able to extend his observations over anything like the number of years 
nor with the same large staff and battery of recording devices. The chance of 
his having enough cases to make his results in any way comparable would be 
minimal. 

Nor approaching the matter from another angle is it possible to take the 
Gesell standards as a way of placing the age of infants whose age is not known. 
The field worker comes into the field to find some children whose age is already 
beyond the point at which accuracy of maternal reporting can be expected, 
although this point will vary from five or six days in some cultures to 210 days 
or larger calendrical units in others. It is then necessary to place the children 
which are being observed in some approximate age group, and the observer 
calls upon past clinical experience of infants, combined with such data as ap- 
pearance of a first tooth, as a partial guide, supplemented whenever possible 
with other data, such as relative age of other children, puppies, ceremonial 
events with a known time-span or calendrical placing, etc.’ But even though 
the Gesell descriptions of characteristic age behavior are so complete and con- 
tain statements of range, they would only provide an approximation, and be- 


5 In Bali, normally ages are not given accurately beyond the second ofon (210 day unit), but 
because the data of the earthquake in 1918 was known, and because the Balinese had named 
children born during the earthquake, I Gedjer (I Earthquake) it was possible to identify 21-year 
olds in 1939. 
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cause they are stated in relationship to a concrete American environment 
might easily be misleading. 

However, there is another level at which the Gesell-Ilg findings can be of 
the very greatest significance if we recognize that their observations provide 
us with a model, a basic way of thinking about the maturation of the indi- 
vidual, in terms of which any given culture’s expectations and demands can be 
calibrated. They themselves use their description of maturation rates and 
rhythms, differential capabilities, and individual differences in development 
as a set of criteria which culture, at least a democratic culture, should meet. 
However, for research purposes we can use these descriptions which, properly 
abstracted from the cultural matrix, give us a picture of the pattern of human 
growth, as a means of studying cultural developmental mechanisms without 
necessarily evaluating them. (Such study should lead in turn to further criteria 
for evaluation if we find, for instance, that the effect of asking a child to do a 
too difficult task, or keeping him at a too simple one, may contain sufficient 
rewards in general personality differentiation to justify it, in spite of its dem- 
onstrated discrepancy with an innate growth rhythm.) 

Although the progressive application of this type of thinking will doubtless 
show a series of more complex problems, it will be sufficient here to point out 
a few major ways in which it can be used. Dr. Ilg uses the spiral as her me- 
chanical model, which provides for the concept of continuous growth that 
nevertheless contains both upward and downward gradients, and allows for 
the systematic inclusion of repetitions of behavior characteristic of previous 
stages, as part of growth, rather than as regression. This is an exceedingly im- 
portant distinction to bear in mind, because the quite different psychiatric 
concept of regression,® in which an individual fails to conquer his reality prob- 
lems on one level of maturity and so regresses to an earlier technique of ad- 
justment, is itself a useful concept and one with cross-cultural validity. (We 
may for instance study the extent to which different cultures institutionalize 
regression—lying in bed, being nursed and fed, etc., in the case of illness or in 
various life crises, and rifles de passage. We may also with adequate psychiatric 
equipment study the types of regression which are characteristic of different 
cultural character structures.) But there is an important difference between 
temporary or permanent failure to adjust and consequent regression, and the 
discontinuities of normal growth, by which the growing child concentrates now 
upon one segment of behavior, now upon another, learns a new skill only 
temporarily to relinquish mastery in another. The intermediate periods, when 
some former interest or skill seems to have vanished, and when behavior 
characteristic of an earlier period of growth appears, are seen as the downsweep 
of the spiral, while the forerunners of a new period are seen as the upsweep. 
In the maturation process, certain nodal points of consolidation may be 


® Kris, Ernst, 1944. 
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recognized, stages in the sequence in which there are no extreme discontinui- 
ties apparent so that the child seems especially well balanced and able to con- 
front life. Furthermore, this spiral model can be used to express another phe- 
nomenon which has been observed in the Yale clinic, the recurrence of certain 
types of adjusting, as to eating, or reading, etc., in definite sequences. So Dr. 
Ilg is able to place the periods at which a child’s appetite is likely to alter, and 
say, “If it does not happen within the next two or three months, then it’ will 
not happen for another two years. At about age “‘Y’’ you can expect another 
period of potential shift, etc.” Or she can say: “If a child has not shown some 
interest in letters by Y age, it is probable that at the next period of paying 
attention he will not fully learn to read,—but that reading will not come until 
about such and such a time.” As individual differences are discernible in the 
duration and intensity of different interrelated points on this growth spiral, it 
becomes possible to characterize different types of children as those who show 
different patterns of sequential repeat, stressing more the type of development 
which comes around 4, 6, and 8 years, for instance, or around 5, 7, and 9 years. 
(The exact and probably logarithmic relationships between these repetitive 
emphases in sequential development have yet to be determined.) 

We can now take these three concepts, a rhythm of growth with a definite 
sequence which can be distorted or by-passed, but not hurried; a concept of 
growth as proceeding from periods of consolidation to periods of expansion to 
new consolidation, so that different points on the spiral will have a different 
quality (in ability to adjust, vulnerability to external pressures, accidents, 
etc.); and a concept of patterned individual differences expressed in differing 
emphases on different phases of the growth process. If we attempt to apply 
these concepts to studies of culture, we find that we may look at any culture 
as to whether the cultural expectations of growth anticipate, coincide with, lag 
behind or fail to recognize altogether, the innate growth pattern in the general- 
ized form in which it may be attributed to all human infants. There are cul- 
tures like the Arapesh’ in which crawling is discouraged before the appearance 
of teeth, or like the Balinese® in which a child cannot set foot on the ground— 
and therefore has little freedom off the carrier’s hip—until it is six and one- 
half months old. Cultures which strap or bind their infants interfere with the 
child’s capacity for certain types of motor activity. While it has been reported 
that students found that Balkan infants who had been swaddled, in a very few 
days attained to the level of movement which other infants would have ar- 
rived at through a series of stages, we do not yet have any way of measuring 
the change in quality which is introduced when an activity is engaged in later 
than was organically possible. There seems every possibility that the pattern 
will be altered and that, while children in all cultures learn to walk, the way in 
which they learn to walk and the time at which they learn to walk, in relation 


7 Mead, M., 1935. 8 Bateson, G., and Mead, M., 1942. 
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to their actual innate maturational capacity, may be very significant as a fac- 
tor in personality formation. For instance the Balinese child is encouraged to 
walk earlier, as creeping is culturally abhorred, and the child has frequent ex- 
periences of overextension and loss of balance; and loss of balance is a preoc- 
cupation of Balinese throughout their lives, playing a role in their rejection of 
alcohol, disorientation after traveling in motor cars, etc. At each stage the de- 
gree of discrepancy or exact correspondence will be registered at a deutero 
level,® and become a factor in later development. So throughout the maturation 
cycle, the cultural pattern is one factor in the development of the total person- 
ality. The innate rhythmic maturation potential is a second. 

If one compares this hypothesis with the tabula rasa school of thought, it 
will be seen how much more complicated and how much more systematic it is. 
Each act of learning will have occurred in one of a series of definite relation- 
ships to the organism’s degree of readiness for that act, and from these rela- 
tionships deutero learnings will occur which may be finally stated in such terms 
as attitude towards effort, trust in physical environment or in own skill, etc. 
The differences among cultures in which readiness for a given piece of learning 
is looked for, and cultures in which the importance of a given item of learning 
is so emphasized that the child is prematurely hurried into it, and cultures in 
which it is felt that capacities for behavior are revealed at socially premature 
points and so need be retarded or interfered with are very striking. Once we 
seriously begin to explore cultures from this point of view, we may find, for 
instance, that the learnings which a culture most successfully transmits are 
those which are most closely attuned to the human growth rhythm, or we may 
find that hypertrophy of certain skills or arts may be due to such a coincidence 
of emphasis and timing. Throughout such inquiries it is necessary to recognize 
that such differences may be due for instance not to the age at which a child is 
taught to draw, but to the presence or absence of opportunities for certain 
sorts of free and certain sorts of precision movements, at a stage before the 
child would be capable of drawing. The Gesell-Ilg method makes it possible 
to follow through the development of special bodily emphases, or special 
emphases on segments of the body, as on arm movements, leg movements, or 
the importance of the head, as these reappear in different stages in the matura- 
tion sequence. 

The most striking differences will be found between those cultures in which 
learning is regarded as an individual matter, where the appearance of walking, 
talking, heterosexual expression, etc., is waited for until the individual dis- 
plays readiness, and those cultures in which by the use of a calendar, or 
through a ceremonial of initiating novices in groups, or because of the extreme 
fluctuations of seasonal life, a new step of development is enforced, either upon 
an individual or upon a group with very slight recognition of degree of readi- 


® Bateson, G., 1942. 
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ness. Initiation ceremonies for adolescents which include the eight-year-old 
children of especially important men, and the twenty-year-old who went away 
to work before he was initiated, are examples of this order. So are such pedi- 
atric dicta in our society as that a “‘baby should feed itself at fifteen months,” 
and that an infant which weighs seven pounds and over should be fed at four- 
hour intervals—from birth on, while an infant that weighs one ounce less 
should be fed at three-hour intervals. Although measurements enormously en- 
hance this tendency to substitute man-made patterns for innate patterns by 
the use of calendar, clock, scales, calipers, etc., essential contrasts of this sort 
may be found in cultures in which there is nothing but the rhythm of the sea- 
sons and the sun to go on, or in which through ceremonial calendars there is ar- 
tificial structuring of behavior. A striking instance of numerical imposition is 
the frequent relationship between the sacred number of a group and the day on 
which the umbilical cord ‘‘falls off’: in Bali, where the mother is in a special 
state for the first three days after birth, the cord falls off in three days; in Ita- 
mul,!° where five is the magic number, it falls off in five. Such usages reinforce 
the imputation to the organism of the cultural pattern, an imputation which is 
justified in detail in the case of hunger at meal-times or sleepiness at bedtime, 
where innate rhythms have been altered to suit a cultural time-scale. However, 
the difference between the sleep of those who went to sleep when they were tired 
as children rather than by the clock, and those whose sleep has been patterned 
and decreed is probably something which will ultimately be measured and 
studied. 

The second relevant concept is the concept of periods of varying degrees of 
consolidiation and expansion, as the child learns, consolidates its learning, 
casts back towards older forms, and projects forward new forms. Some of these 
periods may be sufficiently well defined—for all children—so that it is possible 
to discuss the way in which some cultural demands coincide with periods of 
relative stability or vulnerability. According to Gesell and Ilg, our national 
custom of sending children to school for the first time at six is an example of 
such a significant lack of correspondence, five being a period when a higher 
state of consolidation is to be expected. (We do not of course yet have any way 
of knowing to what extent these periods are internally regulated and to what 
extent culture can alter them. The characteristic behavior of a six-year-old, 
especially in dependence upon parents, may be as related to an intensification 
in some earlier period of some items in our child care pattern, as it is to the cur- 
rent state of the growing organism. 

However, the systematic occurrence of such periods of varying consolida- 
tion presents a good case for the possibility of an innate pattern of growth 
which provides a ground plan. Adolescence is of course the most striking in- 
stance of this phenomenon. There are very few cultures in which the disruptive 


10 Unpublished field work, New Guinea, 1939. 
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concomitants of adolescence are so successfully muted as in Samoa." It is 
possible that one might use care of the sick as a model in thinking about this 
problem. An individual may have a disease which will run its course so that 
recovery will set in quickly under conditions of mild rest. In some cultures, 
however, under such circumstances, sweat baths, religious pilgrimages, blood- 
letting or other measures will be decreed which will aggravate the condition, 


while in other cultures—of which our own has been a sample, in the upper eco- 
nomic levels—a degree of total rest may be imposed which is also inappropriate 
and which will also aggravate the patient’s state. The more intense and com- 
plex the state of the patient becomes, however, the more chance there is that 
the treatment may lack certain necessary elements. When we are dealing not 
with a temporary illness but with a state of temporary out-of-phaseness pecul- 
iar to a stage of growth, the situation becomes all the more complicated be- 
cause many of the cultural conditions necessary for an easy adolescence may be 
enhanced by patterns laid down in early childhood, in methods of feeding, in 
relationships to parents and siblings, etc. For example, if a child makes a suc- 
cessful separation away from his mother before the next child is born, so that 
the separation is seen not as due to the entrance of a rival but as part of the 
child’s own natural exploratory tendencies, the break with the parents which 
comes with leaving home, or marriage, may be of a very different character. 

In spite of these necessary considerations, the extent to which in different 
cultures individuals are put under pressure at points of maximum or minimum 
ability to stand those pressures is exceedingly important. Where, for any rea- 
son, there is anxiety lest a child display behavior characteristic of an earlier 
age (as among some American Indians watching their male children for signs 
of manhood or in our cultural attitudes towards enuresis), or where there is 
anxiety about precocity, as in Samoa, in regard to the overt display of social 
initiative, and among us in regard to sex, either characteristic of the growth 
spiral, the downgrade with recurrence of earlier forms of behavior or the up- 
grade with its premonitory bits of future behavior may selectively come in for 
cultural disapproval. A mother may fly into a tantrum when her knee baby 
begins to crawl or seeks her breast at the funeral of its younger sibling. A 
flirtatious glance from a girl who has not passed through her puberty ceremony 
may arouse harsh measures. 

So there are useful implications in this delineation of periods of differential 
degrees of consolidation, whether we consider the degree to which in a given 
culture a given period, like adolescence, is made difficult or easy, whether we 
consider the extent to which precocity or slow development is culturally dis- 
approved, or whether we eonsider the extent to which cultural devices protect 
the individual during periods of vulnerability, such'as “weaning,” “‘acquiring 
a new skill like walking or talking,”’ “‘ ’ puberty, first parent- 


birth of a sibling, 


Mead, M., 1928. 
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hood, climacteric, etc. (It will be noted that I am assuming that the Gesell-Ilg 
approach should apply to the whole life cycle and not only to the rising curve 
from conception to maturity.) Even such cultural attitudes as the Samoan 
acceptance of a “‘state of unwillingness or disgruntlement,” or the English 
acceptance of ‘“‘mood” in children may provide a sheltering state within which 
the individual can develop more easily. 

The third facet of the Gesell-Ilg approach, the possibility of discerning a 
series of patterns or types among the individual differences, still awaits more 
work and need only be mentioned here. If it becomes possible to discriminate 
types of maturation and to place them schematically on different sides of the 
spiral-of-growth model, we will then have an instrument which will make it 
possible to deal systematically with the hypothesis that in different cultures 
different constitutional types have been institutionalized. It has seeemed clear 
for a long time that the best approach to this problem would be through differ- 
entiating types of maturation as opposed to working with types of adult con- 
stitutional difference. But the material has never been available to do this. If 
it were found—from the examination of Gesell’s data and other similar types 
of data—that types of innate maturation style could be distinguished, these 
differences could be counterpoised against detailed records of cultural expec- 
tations, and we would be able to study these cultures which had come to special- 
ize in exactly hitting a natural rhythm, peculiar to one constitutional type, 
and also those cultures where child-rearing practices tend towards smoothing 
out the differences by superimposing patterns specifically congenial to no type, 
or intermediate patterns which blur the distinctions between types. It should 
also provide a device by which such problems as class and sex typing, and 
regional differences in larger cultures can be approached. Finally by giving us 
a conceptual tool with which to handle the question of deviance, it will provide 
a method for studying social change, which may be seen as becoming effective 
to the extent that the customary patterning of maturation is altered for part 
or all of the population, thus embodying in their character formation the char- 
acter changes appropriate to the changed cultural state. 
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EVOLUTION, SOCIAL OR CULTURAL? 


By A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 


N 1940 I said in an address that Lewis Morgan “in relation to society be- 

lieved, not in evolution but in progress, which he conceived as the steady 
material and moral improvement of mankind from crude stone implements 
and sexual promiscuity to the steam engines and monogamous marriage of 
Rochester, N. Y.” Professor White (American Anthropologist, Vol. 46, pp. 218, 
228-30) objects to this statement. It is clear from the context that the meaning 
of my statement depended on a distinction between the theory of social evolu- 
tion and the theory of progress, and also a distinction between social evolution 
as the evolution of societies, and anything that may be called evolution in 
language or culture. Professor White does not discuss or even mention these 
distinctions. He maintains that Morgan was really a social evolutionist. Yet 
in a later paper (American Anthropologist, Vol. 47, No. 3, p. 339) he refers 
throughout to “cultural evolution,” and regards both Morgan and Tylor as 
adherents to a theory of evolution of culture. While I was concerned with mak- 
ing distinctions between different kinds of theory Professor White is concerned 
with the importance of attaching a certain label to Morgan. 

The theory of human progress was developed in the eighteenth century and 
became exceedingly popular in the nineteenth. The idea of progress is the idea 
of what Hume in The Natural History of Religion called “the improvement of 
human society, from rude beginnings to a state of greater perfection.” The idea 
of stages of progress was developed by Turgot and Condorcet and the distinc- 
tion between “‘savagery” and “barbarism” that Morgan used was current in 
the eighteenth century, for example in Adam Ferguson’s Essay on the History 
of Civil Society, of which my edition (the third) is dated 1768. To me it seems 
that Morgan was continuing and developing, with greatly increased ethno- 
graphical knowledge, the ideas of these and other writers on progress. 

Professor White, as part of his argument, points out that Morgan occasion- 
ally uses the word “evolution.” This means nothing. At the end of the eight- 
eenth century Rivarol, speaking of Montesquieu, said “Il a admirablement 
saisi les grands phases de |’évolution sociale.” The two passages of Ancient 
Society to which Professor White refers have nothing to do with the evolution 
of societies. They are: ‘“The gradual evolution of their (mankind’s) mental and 
moral powers through experience,”’ and ““Human intelligence, unconscious of 
design, evolved articulate language.” 

The theory of organic evolution was expounded by Lamarck in his inau- 
gural address to a course on zoology on 21 Floreal of year VIII of the Revolu- 
tion (1800). Ideas which contributed to the formulation, at a later time, of a 
theory of the evolution of societies are to be found in the writings of Saint 
Simon, Comte and others. Such were Saint Simon’s idea of the coherence of 
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RADCLIFFE-BROWN] EVOLUTION, SOCIAL OR CULTURAL? 79 
institutions in a social system (already present in Montesquieu), his idea of 
“organic” and “‘critical’’ epochs in the history of a society, his idea that the 
most salient feature of historical development is the continual extension of the 
principle of association, from family to city, to nation and super-national 
church. It would be surprising if none of these ideas had penetrated as far as 
Morgan, and Professor White shows that some of them had. But they do not 
suffice to make a general evolutionary theory. 

The first explicit formulation of a theory of social evolution, that is, of the 
evolution of societies, was that of Herbert Spencer. He began with a theory of 
progress, as may be seen from his Social Statics of 1851. The theory of the evo- 
lution of societies was formulated in 1860 in kis essay on The Social Organism 
and developed in his Principles of Sociology, the publication of which was be- 
gun in 1874. The essential points of Spencer’s theory are as follows: 

(1) Social or super-organic' evolution is a continuation of organic evolu- 
tion. 

While recognizing the fact that the joint actions of parents in fostering their young 
foreshadow processes of a class beyond the simply organic; and while recognizing the 
fact that some of the products of these joint actions, such as nests, must be taken as 
foreshadowing products of the super-organic class; we may fitly regard Super-organic 
Evolution as commencing only when there arises something more than the combined 
efforts of parents. There can of course be no absolute separation. If there has been 
Evolution, that form of it here distinguished as super-organic must have arisen by 
insensible steps out of the organic. But we may conveniently mark it off as including 
all those processes and products which imply the co-ordinated actions of many indi- 
viduals—co-ordinated actions which achieve results exceeding in extent and complexity 
those achievable by individual actions. (p. 4)* 


(2) The essential characteristics of human social evolution are the “growth 
of social aggregation” (p. 481) and “the advance of organization.” (pp. 493, 
504) 

(3) The factors of social evolution in mankind are (a) extrinsic factors- 
the physical environment in the widest sense; (b) intrinsic factors—the bic- 
logically inherited human characteristics; (c) secondary or derived factors: 
(i) progressive modification of the environment, inorganic and organic, which 
the actions of societies effect; (ii) the increasing size of the social aggregate, 
accompanied, generally, by increasing density; (iii) the reciprocal influence of 
the society and its units, the influence of the whole on the parts and the parts 


1 The term “super-organic” seems to have been misunderstood by Dr. Bidney (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 48, No. 2, p. 293) or at least to be misused when he writes of “the superor- 
ganicist view of the complete autonomy of the cultural process.” The social life of my hive of 
bees is an example of Spencer’s super-organic. Would Dr. Bidnéy hold that the Spencerian concept 
of super-organic implies that my bees have a “culture” and that this culture or the process by 
which it has been developed in the course of evolution is “completely autonomous’’? 
? Quotations are from Principles of Sociology, Vol. 1, Appleton, New York, 1882. 
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on the whole, actions and reactions between the society and each member of 
it; (iv) “a further derivative factor of extreme importance—the action and 
reaction between a society and neighbouring societies”; (v) ‘that accumula- 
tion of super-organic products which we commonly distinguish as artificial 
but which, philosophically considered, are no less natural than others resulting 
from evolution”—material appliances, language, knowledge, customs and laws, 
mythologies, theologies, cosmogonies, and the products we call aesthetic. 
(pp. 11-14) 

The “accumulation of super-organic products” of Spencer’s theoretical 
formulation is what is now meant by “culture” in one of its uses by anthro- 
pologists. He makes a distinction between the “structures and functions which 
make up the organization and life of each society” and “certain associated 
developments which aid, and are aided by, social evolution—the develop- 
ments of language, knowledge, morals, aesthetics.” 

Back at the beginning of the century I accepted the theory of social evolu- 
tion as a useful working hypothesis. In 1931, when I spoke of social evolution 
in my lectures in Chicago, one of the students pointed out to me that “Boas 
and Lowie have proved that there is no such thing as social evolution.” I 
found that this was a generally accepted view in the United States. But to my 
mind the arguments of Boas, Lowie, and other anti-[cultural]-evolutionists 
have no bearing at all on the theory of social evolution. In these circumstances 
it seems worth while to indicate a few of the points that should be considered 
in dealing with the theory as it stands at present. 

(1) An evolutionary process is essentially a combination of accident and 
law. An accident is a happening that cannot be foreseen or foretold (unless by 
supernatural means of divination).* But a knowledge of natural laws enables 
us sometimes to foresee the results of an accident. A man may by accident fall 
from the top of a sky-scraper. A knowledge of natural law enables us to foresee 
that as a result his death is at least highly probable. 

From this it follows that an evolutionary process cannot be foreseen and 
cannot be entirely explained by law. The most complete knowledge of biolog- 
ical laws that could ever be obtained would not enable us to foresee that from 
the original five-toed ancestor of the horse there would be evolved the English 
race-horse and the English cart-horse of today. The most complete knowledge 
of laws of social change would not enable us to foretell what kind of social 
system will be found in Chicago two hundred years hence. 

(2) The idea of progress is that of improvement, the betterment of human 
life. The idea of evolution is a neutral scientific concept and does not imply 
movement in a desirable direction. 

(3) Social evolution, like organic evolution, is conceived as being essen- 


5 Of course an accident is caused in the sense in which causes are talked about in history or in 
a court of law. 
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tially a process of diversification. By it new and different forms of societies are 
produced. The evolutionist is interested in studying the processes of the diver- 
sification of societies. It is, I hope, evident that they cannot be explained by 
the “diffusion of culture.” 

(4) Although the theory is that in human life taken as a whole there has 
been a process of evolution, it is recognized that what Spencer called “retro- 
gression” frequently occurs in particular instances (Spencer, of. cit. p. 106). 

(5) For the theory of social evolution the processes called “diffusion of 
culture” or “acculturation” are only parts or aspects of what Spencer called 
a “factor of extreme importance”’ in social evolution, the action and reaction 
between a society and other societies with which it is, or comes to be, in contact 
or communication. I found many students and anthropologists in America 
who had been so thoroughly indoctrinated with the idea that the fact of the 
diffusion of culture refutes any theory of social evolution that it was impossible 
or useless to discuss the subject. By some the authority (or the supposed auth- 
ority) of Boas in this matter was taken as final. 

For the study of social evolution, what is at least equally important with the 
diffusion of culture is the formation of new societies by migrations, conquests, 
etc., as for example the formation of the Roman Empire or of the United States 
of America. Acculturation is the result of a developing social process of increas- 
ing contacts and interactions. 

(6) Spencer’s theory was that developments and changes in what is now 
called culture, in what he called the accumulation of super-organic products, 
are associated and connected with the process of social evolution. The nature 
of these associations and connections is a subject for study, which should fol- 
low on or at least be accompanied by the study of social evolution. Here is 
Spencer again: 

After these structures and functions which make up the organization and life of 
each society, have to be treated certain associated developments which aid, and are 
aided by, social evolution—the developments of language, knowledge, morals, aesthe- 
tics... . But now before trying to explain these most involved phenomena, we must 
learn by inspecting them the actual relations of co-existence and sequence in which 
they stand to one another. By comparing societies of different kinds, and societies in 
different stages, we must ascertain what traits of size, structure, function, etc. are 
habitually associated. (pp. 460, 462) 


Thus religion (or ritual and belief) can be regarded as a part of culture as 
that word is now used, or as a super-organic product. It has been one of my 
aims as an evolutionist to try to discover the interconnections between religion 
and the structure or constitution of societies, as in a recently published lecture 
on Religion and Society. 

The social anthropologist or the student of social evolution is engaged on 
the study of societies. Dr. Meggers (American Anthropologist, Vol. 48, No. 2, 
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p. 196), while admitting that the study of societies “is not valueless,” asks 
why this should be done by anthropologists. She suggests that societies all 
over the world should be left to be studied by sociologists (by which I presume 
she means those who study or teach the subject called sociology in American 
colleges and universities), and that anthropologists should devote themselves 
entirely to a “systematic study of culture as such.” She thus exemplifies a 
very marked trend in American ethnology which she has not mentioned in her 
paper, the tendency to regard “culture” as something sui generis which is to 
be studied independently rather than as part of the study of human society. 
Some of the trends she does mention are reactions against this tendency. 

This brings us to the crux of the argument. There is a study of human 
societies which seeks to apply to its subject-matter the methods of investiga- 
tion and reasoning of the natural sciences. It therefore proceeds by the system- 
atic comparative study of many diverse societies, with particular attention to 
those called primitive. Within this study there is place for a theory of social 
evolution. Religions, laws, arts, etc., and their developments and changes are 
considered in relation to societies, their constitution and their evolution. This 
study is called sociology by Spencer and by Durkheim. It is not what is com- 
monly called sociology in England or in the United States. In the British Isles 
it is called “‘social anthropology” and is a subject of study in several universi- 
ties, with professors of ‘“‘social anthropology” at Oxford and Cambridge. To 
carry on their work the social anthropologists make field studies of societies 
in Australia, Melanesia, Africa, etc. Dr. Meggers thinks we ought not to be 
called anthropologists. 

In England we have recognized for a hundred years another kind of study 
which we call ethnology. By etymology it means the study of “peoples,” and 
peoples differ from or resemble one another in racial characters, in language 
and in culture. The Oxford Dictionary defines ethnology as “the science which 
treats of races and peoples, their relations, their distinctive characteristics, 
etc.” It is by its nature a geographical and historical study. 

There is a third kind of study now recognized in America, spoken of as the 
science that deals with culture. It is therefore different from the study of socie- 
ties or the historical study of peoples. This study is sometimes called “cultural 
anthropology,” and Professor White offers us the name “‘culturology”’ or “‘cul- 
turological science.”” It seems evident that a science of culture, as something 
separate and distinct from a science of society, has no concern with theories 
of social evolution. But Professor White thinks it ought to have a theory of the 
evolution of culture. ““‘We need an outline of the evolution of culture in its 
entirety.” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 48, p. 90) 

A science of culture is not the same thing as a science of societies. (Kroeber 
has said this.) A theory of the evolution of culture cannot be the same thing as 
a theory of social evolution. A theory of social evolution is not the same thing 
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asa theory of (or a belief in) progress. I expressed the opinion that what Mor- 
gan was writing about was human progress. Professor White says that he was 
really writing about the evolution of culture and the evolution of societies. I 
have no wish to argue about the label to be attached to Morgan. But I think 
professor White might have given some consideration to the meaning of my 
statement in the context within which it was uttered. 


Att Sout’s COLLEGE 
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ANTHROPOLOGY FOR THE COMMON MAN 
By ELGIN WILLIAMS 


UBLICATION of Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture in a 25-cent edition' 

is an extremely important event. What it means is no Jess than this: 
Anthropology has now become available to the man on the street. 

What is it that has now become popularly available? Great interest will 
attach, for one thing, to Dr. Benedict’s colorful and suggestive use of the con- 
cepts “Appolonian” and “Dionysian.” People interested in their “complexes” 
(and that includes almost everybody!) will derive pleasure and profit from her 
shrewd application of psychoanalysis to anthropology. But there can be little 
doubt? that the overriding contribution of Patterns of Culture is the liberalizing 
tradition of the science, the tradition which has shown itself already powerful 
in dealing with race prejudice and hatred. The message of Patterns of Culture 
is that 
the possible human institutions and motives are legion, on every plane of cultural 
simplicity or complexity, and... wisdom consists in a greatly increased tolerance 
toward their divergences. No man can thoroughly participate in any culture unless he 
has been brought up and has lived according to its forms, but he can grant to other 
cultures the same significance to their participants which he recognizes in his own. 
(p. 33) 


When Dr. Benedict asks for tolerance we know that she means tolerance to- 
ward Indians, Negroes, Jews, colonial peoples, and other minority groups now 
discriminated against (including infants and schoolchildren whose problems 
she knows so well). And this is probably what such statements as that quoted 
will be taken to mean. But it is important to.note that, benevolent interpre- 
tations aside, this is not what she is saying, and this is not what anthropologists 
in general are saying. What they are saying is not only that we should tolerate 
feminism in females and homosexuality in homosexuals. They are saying that 
we should look upon all habits, a// institutions (which are legion) with tolera- 
ance. We should “grant to other cultures the same significance to their partici- 
pants which we recognize in our own.” 

Among professional students of man it is agreed to be an irresponsible pas- 
time to discuss theoretical questions in terms and labels derived from the late 
war. But it is to be expected that the average citizen will be ignorant of this 
tabu and unconscious of his bad taste in violating it. For him the war exper- 
ience has been a pervading thing, and this is an important fact to remember if 
ever the statements of anthropologists are taken literally. If these statements 


1 New York, Penguin Books, Inc., 1946. 

2 See, for instance, the publisher’s advertisement: “The moral that Dr. Benedict points is 
that . . . cultures (our own included) cannot be compared on an ethical basis, but simply as co 
existing and equally valid patterns of life.” 
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are ever read for a moment without an investment of benevolent meaning it is 
just possible that there will be a public hue-and-cry against anthropology. 

For the war period has provided the greatest mass education in “cultural 
divergences” the world has so far witnessed. Large portions of the world’s popu- 
lation have come to learn about “possible human institutions and motives” 
in exceedingly direct and searching fashion. And the Gold Star Mother (for 
instance) is going to be reluctant about granting significance to Hitler’s cul- 
ture, the surviving citizens of Hiroshima (for instance) are going to look for 
their wisdom elsewhere than in a “greatly increased tolerance” toward the 
divergences of American generals, and the remaining Jews of Europe (for in- 
stance) are going to be poor customers for gospels which hold that there are 
two sides to every question. 

Although such a position follows from her theoretical premises it would be 
wrong to suppose that Dr. Benedict is asking for tolerance of war criminals 
and oi war crimes. In fact on almost every page she denounces such culture- 
traits. 

War is, we have been forced to admit even in the face of its huge place in our own 
civilization, an asocial trait. ... War in our own civilization is as good an illustration 
as one can take of the destructive lengths to which the development of a culturally 
selected trait may go. If we justify war, it is because all peoples always justify the traits 
of which they find themselves possessed, not because war will bear an objective exami- 
nation of its merits. (p. 29) 


And “warfare is not an isolated case.” “Asocial elaborations” of cultural forms 
she knows to be frequent—‘‘those cases are clearest where, as in dietary or 
mating regulations, for example, traditional usage runs counter to biological 
drives.” (Ibid.) 

But that Dr. Benedict recognizes and condemns asocial traits which are 
destructive of human values is a tribute to her humanitarianism, not to her 
anthropological theory. The very existence of the category “social” is of 
course hotly denied in theory. Which brings to the fore again the question, 
What is anthropology per se trying to tell us? It is nothing new that war is 
bad and that women and childzen ought to be free. And to advocate “tolerance” 
of other ways of doing things must appear (to the naive Common Man) as 
either irresponsible or foolish: other traits are either better or worse than our 
own—if better we ought to adopt them; if worse the least we can do is expose 
them. But it is just this tolerance which is anthropology’s root and core. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the polemics against asocial habits are intrusions 
and the real message is Relativism. To the Common Man’s question, What in 


* Although there is no notice that the original (1934) edition has been revised, a further state- 
ment reflects either a linotypist’s liberties or an awakening comparable to that of the atomic 
physicists. “In the chaos following World War II all the war-time arguments that expounded its 
fostering of courage, of altruism, of spiritual values, gave out a false and offensive ring.” (p. 29) 
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this chaotic world is significant? comes the answer: Everything—and nothing. 
“The diversity of the possible combinations of culture-traits is endless, and 
adequate social orders can be built indiscriminately upon a great variety of 

. combinations” (p. 40). And in return for license to wallow in our own fa- 
tuity we grant this privilege to all other peoples. . « . 

Thus speaks the theory. And probably everyone will admit it would bea 
bad thing for the race if anthropologists followed these dicta even half the time. 
But of course Dr. Benedict does not accept her theory any more than the other 
professors. Such an approach would tackle the problem of valuation not to 
solve it but to give it‘up entirely. The Common Man asks the question, How 
shall we straighten out our poor country and our chaotic world? and back 
comes the answer: You can’t miss, so don’t worry about it. 

If this were the only answer given we should have to conclude that Dr. 
Benedict (and anthropologists generally) have taken the easy way out. The 
problem of significance and value is not even touched by “‘tolerance,” by grant- 
ing “to other cultures the same significance to their participants” which we 
recognize in our own (because we know that “‘all peoples always justify the 
traits of which they find themselves possessed’’). On the contrary the problem 
of significance is a hard problem, to be solved not by shrugging the shoulders 
but, in Dr. Benedict’s own words, by making “objective examinations of the 
merits” of culture-traits. And to an important degree, despite their theoretical 
banalities, Dr. Benedict and the rest of the anthropologists are already at 
work at this task. 

A glance at some of this work in progress is instructive. Dr. Benedict offers 
objective examinations of the merits of many institutions and from these can 
be deduced her criterion of value. If the Common Man is not helped by her 
formal statements he can learn from what she does in practice. Take the critique 
of Zufii marital customs: 


Marital jealousy [Dr. Benedict finds] is . . . soft-pedalled. They do not meet adul- 
tery with violence. A usual response on the Plains to the wife’s adultery was to cut off 
the fleshy part of her nose. . . . But in Zufi the unfaithfulness of the wife is no excuse 
for violence. (p. 98) 


There are “no outbursts, no recriminations.” 

Can anyone read this and get the idea that Dr. Benedict regards Plains and 
Zufii behavior as equally valid? Is she suggesting to the Common Man that it 
would be wisdom on his part to look on both modes of behavior (counting our 
own as Plains) with tolerance? Of course not. Dr. Benedict would be the last 
to suggest that we grant to the sensible Zufi the same significance of their 
culture-trait as we recognize in our own, and thereby make ourselves out fools. 
She is definitely judging different ways of handling sex relations and we can set 
down her criterion tentatively: the presence or absence of violence. Violence is 
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bad and non-violence good. Such a criterion of course provides a real answer to 
the Common Man’s question, How should we run the country? The answer 
is something he can get his hands on, a recipe: Abjure violence, no matter what 
excuses for it you hear. 

Take another example. Dr. Benedict has occasion to discuss the personal 
exercise of arbitrary authority and notes that among the Zufi it is almost 
totally absent. The young in other cultures learn to walk the straight and nar- 
1ow under penalty almost from birth, and in consequence tremble at authority 
all their lives. The initiation of boys 


is very often an uninhibited exercise of their prerogatives by those in authority; it is 
a hazing by those in power of those whom they must now admit to tribal status. . . . In 
South America the boys are herded under men with long sticks who use them freely 
on all occasions. They must run the gantlet with blows raining upon them, they must 
expect constant blows from behind accompanied by jeers. (p. 93) 


But in Zui “not even the uncles” exercise authority because occasions are not 
tolerated which would demand it. In consequence, 


The child grows up without either the resentments or the compensatory day-dreams 
of ambition that have their roots in this familiar situation. When the child himself 
becomes an adult, he has not the motivations that lead him to imagine situations in 
which authority will be relevant. (Jbid.) 


Again the questions may be raised: Is Dr. Benedict here neutral as regards 
Zuiii practices vs. those of Africa, South America, and Australia? To her mind 
is Zui mildness and gentleness on a par.with South American jeers and gant- 
lets, one to be tolerated with the other? The answer is, Of course not. She is 
condemning ordeals which pave the way for status and authority. Again the 
Common Man is furnished with a recipe: Abjure authority, or your culture will 
be rotted to the core with neurotic personalities and compensatory day- 
dreams. 

A third example will perhaps suffice. After noting that the Puritan attitude 
toward sex “‘flows from its identification with sin,’’ Dr. Benedict remarks that 
the Zufi have no sense of sin. 


Sin is unfamiliar to them, not only in sex but in any experience. They do not suffer 
guilt complexes, and they do not consider sex as a series of temptations to be resisted 
with painful efforts of the will. Chastity as a way of life is regarded with great disfavor, 
and no one in their folktales is criticized more harshly than the proud girls who resist 
marriage in their youth. They stay in and work, ignoring the occasions when they 


* It might be remarked here that much the greater part of all anthropological data treats of 
precisely such hazing, gantlets and jeers, together with other attendant violence, authority, 
ferocity, frenzy, bluster, and resentment. If in the face of this the anthropologists have clung toa 
position of tolerance and relativism this should not be interpreted as cold-bloodedness and lack 
“! tecling. Rather it is a compliment to the compulsiveness of theoretical postulates. 
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should legitimately be admired by the young men. But the gods do not take the steps 
they were supposed to take in Puritan ethics. They come down and contrive in spite 
of obstacles to sleep with them, and teach them delight and humility. (p. 115) 


Surely Puritanism gets the worst of it here! No one can read this and still be 
tolerant of a social organization which produces guilt complexes, false pride, 
and the other sufferings so common in masochism and sadism. Again there is a 
maxim, a recipe for the Common Man: Despise not thy body. 

Many more examples of this procedure could be cited. But those given 
should serve to show that in practice Dr. Benedict views the problem of signi- 
ficance in a totally different light from that which her formal statements would 
indicate. Other incisive critiques treat behavior at death, competition, atti- 
tudes toward homosexuals, the position of women. There is no rocm in the 
present account for an elaborate delineation of the theory of value which runs 
through all. But tentatively it can be said that the premiums on non-violence, 
on cooperation and equality, on life-affirming activity in general are all aspects 
of the same test: the test of consequences. Consequences, consequences for 
further living, is the bar of judgment to which Dr. Benedict’s culture traits— 
both ends and means—repair. 

Needless to say Dr. Benedict does not put the matter so explicitly. For- 
mally she sticks to relativism. Her pragmatism is not so much at the tip of her 
tongue as bred in the bone. Try as she may to maintain the pose of relativism 
the test of consequences intrudes. This is most noticeable, as is fitting, in a 
theoretical confusion. It has been noted that Dr. Benedict —like anthropolo- 


gists in general—holds to the doctrine of cultural uniqueness. “. . . Adequate 
social orders can be built indiscriminately upon a great variety of founda- 
tions....” “... Ends and... means in one society cannot be judged in 


terms of those of another society, because essentially they are incommensur- 
able” (p. 206). “No man can thoroughly participate in any culture unless 
he has been brought up and has lived according to its forms.” 

All this would seem to be clear enough. The statements are not equivocal. 
Yet we find the same writer judging these “incommensurable” ends and 
means, fussing at societies for their lack of discrimination, questioning whole- 
sale the significance of cultures. She speaks of cultures combining “‘the most 
alien situations,” traits which have “no intrinsic relation one with the other” 
(p. 41). Again and again one is told that “all cultures . . . have not sharpened 
their thousand items of behaviour to a balanced and rhythmic pattern.” “Tf at 
one moment certain social orders seem to be pursuing certain ends, at another 
they are off on some tangent apparently inconsistent with all that has gone be- 
fore....” “... Lack of integration seems to be . . . characteristic of certain 
cultures. ...” British Columbia tribal patterns are “un-coordinated,” a 
“hodge-podge”’ of “contradictory bits” (pp. 206-207, italics added). Some civ- 
ilizations are ‘“‘saner” than others. (p. 255) 
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Now in making these statements Dr. Benedict is plainly violating her canon 
of tolerance. It does not show much empathy with the British Columbian to 
tell him that his culture is a hodge-podge, un-coordinated and contradictory. 
After indiscriminatingly building a culture fore-guaranteed to be adequate, the 
perplexed native finds its most striking characteristic to be “lack of integra- 
tion.” He is not likely to be convinced that one believes his ends and means 
cannot be judged when one proceeds to find his most cherished practices ‘off 
on some tangent” and “inconsistent with all that has gone before.” 

Happily, at least when talking to her own fellow-citizens, Dr. Benedict seems 
to recognize her inconsistency and urges the Common Man to forget the easy- 
going tolerance she has preached and adopt the stern self-criticism, the object- 
ive examination of ends and means she has practised. Attention has already 
been called to her indictment of Puritanism and of educational and child-rear- 
ing inanities. Similar indictments occur throughout the book. And in a passage 
near the end Dr. Benedict Jays down her practising creed in words of such force 
that they deserve quoting at some length. 


There is [she writes] one difficult exercise to which we may accustom ourselves as 
we become increasingly culture-conscious. We may train ourselves to pass judgment 
upon the dominant traits of our own civilization. It is difficult enough for anyone 
brought up under their power to recognize them. It is still more difficult to discount, 
upon necessity, our predilection for them. They are as familiar as an old loved home- 
stead. Any world in which they do not appear seems to us cheerless and untenable. 
Yet it is these very traits which by the operation of a fundamental cultural process 
are most often carried to extremes. They overreach themselves, and more than any 
other traits they are likely to get out of hand. Just at the very point where there is 
greatest likelihood of the need of criticism, we are bound to be less critical. Revision 
comes, but it comes by way of revolution or of breakdown. The possibility of orderly 
progress is shut off because the generation in question could not make any appraisal 
of its overgrown institutions. It could not cast them up in terms of profit and loss be- 
cause it had lost its power to look at them objectively. The situation had to reach a 
breaking-point before relief was possible. 

Appraisal of our own dominant traits has so far waited till the trait on question 
was no longer a living issue. Religion was not objectively discussed till it was no longer 
the cultural trait to which our civilization was most deeply committed. Now for the 
first time the comparative study of religions is free to pursue any point at issue. It is 
not yet possible to discuss capitalism in the same way, and during wartime, warfare 
and the problems of international relations are similarly tabu. Yet the dominant traits 
of our civilization need special scrutiny. We need to realize that they are compulsive, 
not in proportion as they are basic and essential in human behaviour, but rather in the 
degree to which they are local and overgrown in our own culture. The one way of life 
which the Dobuan regards as basic in human nature is one that is fundamentally 
treacherous and safeguarded with morbid fears. The Kwakiut! similarly cannot see 
life except as a series of rivalry situations, wherein success is measured by the humilia- 
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their civilization. But the importance of an institution in a culture gives no direct indi- 
cation of its usefulness or its inevitability. The argument is suspect, and any cultural 
control which we may be able to exercise will depend upon the degree to which we can 
evaluate objectively the favoured and passionately fostered traits of our Western civili- 
zation. (pp. 230-231) 


Such advice the Common Man can get his teeth in. And the advice is com- 
plete in itself, requiring no additional dicta of “tolerance.” The same resolutely 
objective examination and appraisal of institutional behavior which will make 
short work of Jim Crow and the business cycle will also stop this side of that 
nihilism which views what Nazis and Southerners do as “their own business” 
and “‘all right for them.”’ The field-worker, like the citizen, “must be faithfully 
objective” (p. 211). But it is just such objectivity which condemns a great 
many institutions and behaviors and makes us careful in granting significance 
to our own or other cultures. For we can separate (in terms of their consequen- 
ces) good and valid behavior from social exploitation, sadism, and that ‘‘end- 
less ceremonialism not designed to serve major ends of human existence” (p. 


227}. It is possible, as Dr. Benedict has made so clear, 


to scrutinize different institutions and cast up their cost in terms of social capital, in 
terms of the less desirable behaviour traits they stimulate, and in terms of human 
suffering and frustration. (p. 229) 


Such is Dr. Benedict’s emphasis in a good half of her book. In the other half 
the emphasis, as we have seen, is on tolerance. This second emphasis is either 
superfluous or pernicious. Toward the conclusion of Patterns of Culture the 
well-documented and beautifully expressed plea for objective examination of 
cultures (including our own) is dominant. It is all the more sad, therefore, and 
all the more confusing for the Common Man, that the closing sentence again 
bids acceptance of “the coexisting and equally valid patterns of life which 
mankind has created for itself from the raw materials of existence.’ (p. 237) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


Hiwassee Island. Tuomas M. N. LEwis AND MADELINE KNEBERG. (vi, 188 pp., 118 
pls., 32 figs., 5 maps. University of Tennessee Press, Knoxville, 1946.) 


This is the first report of archaeological research done in Tennessee under the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, aided by the Works Progress Administration and its 
predecessors, sponsored and directed by the University of Tennessee. It is to be hoped 
that subsequent reports in this series will supply similar data covering the total of 
these investigations. The Hiwassee Island locale was selected for the initial publication 
due to the key significance of the cultural manifestations encountered there in a total 
picture of Southeastern as well as Tennessee archaeology. 

The erganization of subject matter in this report is noteworthy since it follows no 
standardized or usual procedure. Following an introductory first chapter, the authors 
immediately plunge into a presentation of the historic and prehistoric setting of the 
subject sites, involving interpretations which are definitely the wider conclusions result- 
ing from the investigation. This discussion starts with a reconstruction of Hiwassee 
Island history in which detailed consideration is given to all documentary sources. The 
identification of ethnic and cultural groups on the Island brings into the discussion docu- 
mentary data from elsewhere in the Southeast, and comparative archaeological data 
from outside sources in Tennessee and beyond. Throughout this chapter, an admirable 
critical caution is exercised in making statements on controversial matters where data 
are complex and uncertain, although the authors’ factually supported conclusions are 
offered as such without reservation. 

The considerable study underlying the classifications and historical constructions 
in this introductory discussion of problems and statement of primary conclusions is 
made on a basis of all related work done in the Southeast. No single method or “ap- 
proach” is employed to the exclusion of others. ‘‘ . . . the interpretations, hypotheses 
and conclusions contained in this chapter are the result of combining two approaches 
and attempting to reconcile them. The differentiation of the cultures and their chrono- 
logical sequences were worked out by an objective analysis prior to any attempt at 
historical reconstruction. The foci were established by trait comparisons, and the com- 
ponents were recognized on the basis of traits with definite associations” (p. 20). These 
comparisons resulted in the discovery of recurring complexes of traits, and the recur- 
rence was the criterion for establishing the foci. Once this classification was made, the 
historical approach was introduced to determine positive, probable, or hypothetical 
identification of these foci as cultural manifestations of known ethnic groups. 

The authors have presented here the best published example of the use of the Mid- 
western Taxonomic Method in association with the direct historical approach and with 
full consideration of stratigraphic and other temporal data. Their use of these methods 
demonstrates beyond dispute the value of compound methodology, and the absence 
of any conflict between correctly used taxonomy, stratigraphy, and documentary his- 
tory. There is the same conflict between these method-tools as exists between a knife, 
fork, and spoon variously employed in the process of eating a meal. 

Much of the aligning of archaeological and historical data in this initial exposition 
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regards Cherokee history and culture. The authors establish the presence of Yuchi and 
Creeks in the region, proposing their identity with the Mouse Creek and Dallas foci, 
respectively, before taking up the question of the Cherokee. Arguments are presented 
that both the Creeks and Yuchi were in eastern Tennessee as early as 1540, and that the 
Creeks probably entered eastern Tennessee as early as 1450. It is then the purpose of 
the argument to show that the Cherokee were not the people of either the Dallas or 
Mouse Creek focus, as previously postulated by Griffin. It is pointed out that Cherokee 
culture is known as the result of previous work (Setzler and Jennings, 1941) at the 
Peach Tree site, where the cultural evidence encountered was dissimilar to that of 
either the Dallas or Mouse Creek manifestation. The early presence of the Dallas 
people in this region argues against identification with the Cherokee, who were centered 
in the highlands of North and South Carolina as late as the 17th century, whereas the 
Creeks are shown to have remained in eastern Tennessee until the period of 1700-1715. 
By the time the Cherokee arrived on the scene they had assumed too much of the 
white man’s culture to be readily identified by means of archaeological data. It is the 
authors’ conclusion that “... there is a definite archaeological trait complex which 
can be attributed to the Cherokee, but it is practically non-existent along the Ten- 
nessee River. It is our conviction that the Cherokee never inhabited the lower Hiwassee 
River or the Tennessee River until long after white contact.” (p. 17) 

In reverse order of time sequence, the ethnic groups and unidentified cultural mani- 
festations determined for eastern Tennessee are: (1) the historic Cherokee, entering in 
the historic period; (2) the Creek Indians, as represented by the Dallas Focus, a Middle 
Mississippi manifestation; (3) the Hiwassee Island Focus of Middle Mississippi 
(Griffin’s Irvin Focus); (4) the Hamilton Focus of the Middle Valley Aspect, a mound- 
building manifestation resembling Copena and Adena in certain important respects, 
but probably somewhat later in time; (5) the Candy Creek Focus, Upper Valley 
Aspect, Woodland Pattern with certain pottery traits acquired from Swift Creek, 
Georgia; (6) the Watts Bar Focus, of which Candy Creek appears to be a later, modi- 
fied form. No representative of an “Archaic” culture is indicated, but a gradual 
transition from “Archaic” to Woodland is suggested for the general area. Of these, the 
Dallas, Hiwassee Island, and Hamilton foci were represented on Hiwassee Island. 

In regard to this succession of cultures evidence is presented for a considerable 
interexchange of cultural ideas during a period of accultural contact between peoples 
of different traditions just at the temporal line preceding the final over-all dominance 
of Middle Mississippi culture, allowing for certain cultural backwaters in the stream 
of change. 

This chapter (II), presenting the archaeological and historical picture on and re- 
lating to Hiwassee Island, is followed by a series of chapters depicting the methods 
employed and the results of the work on the Island itself. Here again the presentation 
is a departure from the expected. Instead of detailed descriptions of the research, site 
by site and feature by feature, the treatment employed is that of presenting the customs 
and ways of living of the various peoples represented by the several cultural foci mani- 
fested there. In the chapter on Architecture the authors submit the following con- 
fession of faith in defense of this procedure: “ ... we believe that a discussion of the 
basic similarities and variations will convey to the reader a clearer concept of the 
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architectural types and trends than would a succession of repetitious and detailed 

descriptions of individual excavations and features” (p. 60). This statement reflects 

equally the authors’ approach in most of the other chapters. 

To be sure, there is an introductory chapter (III) defining the types of sites and 
giving a summary of the features found in the excavated units of each. This, however, 
occupies a total of 14 pages in 187 pages of text. The next chapter (IV) arranges the 
results of the research relating to the subject of Community Plans and Sustenance as 
determined by the interpretations of the researchers, a method intended to facilitate 
the matter of presenting conclusions. Each focus in the time sequence is discussed as 
a separate community, and full advantage is taken of all related data pertinent to the 
problem, whether local or regional, whether archaeological or historical. One sees un- 
folded a picture of developmental change from the relatively simple habits of the Hamil- 
ton Focus people to the balanced agricultural life of the Mississippi community and 
final historic contact. 

The chapter on Architecture (V) offers an outstanding example of detailed recon- 
struction from all available channels of evidence, regarding which any qualified de- 
tective would register his approval and admiration. The diagrams and drawings are of a 
selection and quality to make an excellent contribution toward clarifying the descrip- 
tions. The accomplishment of correlating occupation levels with cultural varieties, 
involving as many as eight successive construction phases in the substructures, demon- 
strates superior field methodology and careful procedure. The authors enter the con- 
troversial field regarding Mexican influence in the prehistoric Southeast by citing the 
strong resemblance between the simple type of Dallas substructure and the Las Flores 
structure at Tampico, as checked by first hand observation. 

The chapter on Pottery (VI) represents the analytical study and classification of 
82,167 sherds. Assuming that analytical methods and careful, critical procedures are 
equal, the quantitative weight of this series promises a greater accuracy for the value 
of cultural interpretations than in instances where an appreciably smaller series of 
materials is available for study. The length of the study series is a factor the impor- 
tance of which is frequently underestimated by laboratory students. All pottery criteria 
are discussed as related to specific cultural component manifestations. Terminology 
based both on unit-pot and decorative typology is employed, with the laudable tend- 
ency to preserve generally accepted terminology for the involved area. 

Textiles, as represented by pottery imprints and actual twilled-cane specimens, are 
treated both objectively and in comparison with historical data from documentary 
sources. The reviewer suggests that the weaving technique described as “twilled- 
twined” (p. 107) might preferably have been termed “double-warp twined,” following 
Otis T. Mason’s classification. This suggestion is made because there is in the Mississippi 
Valley another variety of weaving technique, represented on textile-imprinted pottery, 
which in the reviewer’s opinion might more accurately be described as twilled-twined 
since the weft elements actually skip over one or more of the warp elements to produce 
a diagonal pattern. 

Stone, bone, shell, and copper production, treated actively as “industries” rather 
than passively as artifacts, are handJed much in the same manner as pottery. The 
presentation of these important culture-indicative elements, including the care and 
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consistency reflected in the terminology, indicates a great deal more of laboratory ana- 
lytical study than is generally devoted to such materials. Similar care is shown in the 
treatment of European trade articles. 

Burial customs (chapter IX), as determined from 417 classifiable burials, are simi- 
larly presented and discussed in the light of comparable data from all related areas. 

In all of these chapters (IV-IX) the data resulting from objective analytical study 
are interpolated with cultural association, historical mention, and comparison with 
related cultural fields to augment the construction of Chapter II, and substantiate the 
general cultural and historical interpretations and conclusions offered therein. Uni- 
formly for each chapter subject the same procedure is followed: the cultural data, 
considered by stratigraphic phases, are subjected to cultural classification and historical 
interpretation. Both customs and history are analyzed from every possible angle, 
employing all available sources of data. Throughout, factual tables and charts serve to 
clarify the presentation. Not only is the report profusely illustrated by means of photo- 
graphs, detailed drawings, and rather elaborate reconstructions of the subject peoples 
in cultural settings, but the illustrations are exceptionally good. The photographic 
plates are of unusual excellence for the most part, and of a size to permit one to see the 
subjects represented. The detailed drawings, especially of pottery, are professional in 
quality. Although all such efforts must involve a certain hypothetical element, the 
cultural reconstructions offer a praiseworthy innovation, and contribute a picture of 
living culture which can be supplied in no other manner, even though some of the 
pictured details cannot be guaranteed as wholly accurate. 

In the following chapter (X) on physical data, the authors admit that the analysis is 
incomplete, anthropometric measurements not provided, and consequently, the discus- 
sion wholly inadequate. The available facts relating to age, pathology, and physical 
type are presented. It is unfortunate that a report otherwise noteworthy for its scien- 
tific approach and careful methodology should so falter in one subject division, but the 
authors, without facilities for the essential anthropometric study, are not to be blamed 
for the omission. The reviewer, confident that he expresses the reaction of a host of 
fellow students, sincerely hopes that the means for completing this work and fully pub- 
lishing the results will be made available at a not too distant time. The physical recon- 
structions may stir up some controversy, but any critical attempt to place flesh on 
prehistoric bones should be encouraged. 

Trait lists for the Hamilton, Hiwassee Island, and Dallas foci are supplied in an 
Appendix, for the convenience of special students. Traits for the subject foci are listed 
according to frequency of occurrence as exclusive, predominant, frequent, minor, rare, 
alien, or absent at Hiwassee Island, and these terms are defined as used. 

The true significance of these lists in an opinion shared by the authors and the re- 
viewer is expressed in the following words: “ .. . trait lists are little more than con- 
densed and abbreviated versions of incomplete pictures of a culture. Almost any quality 
of tangible object may be used as a trait. Frequently, inferences from intangibles, or 
actual absences, are listed as traits. .. . We have found them (trait lists) to be a useful 
tool but do not pretend that they are a satisfactory substitute for more intimate knowl- 
edge of a culture.” (p. 169) 

In such lists the traits must stand in representation of human activities, methods, and 
concepts, and have accurate value as tools only when so conceived and employed. The 
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reviewer believes that the authors have handled traits in this sense when making trait 
comparisons to determine recurring complexes of traits toward the establishing of a 
focus. This is an essential procedure when several components of different manifesta- 
tions are present at a single site, often without clear physical stratification. Great 
confusion could result, and frequently has resulted, from a general listing of traits at a 
site, made without knowledge of other complexes determined from comparative studies, 
by means of which it becomes possible to recognize the recurrence of a complex of traits 
distinct from other culture materials also present at the site. 

The report is equipped with a rich, almost exhaustive bibliography and a good work- 
ing index. In the reviewer's opinion the bibliography is not presented in the best manner 
to facilitate use. Arrangement by authors, date of publication, and, finally, title and 
other details, with reference in the text by author and date rather than by footnotes, is 
generally preferred now by editors; but there are many, no doubt, who will defend the 
use of footnotes. 

This report, parts of which offer much more interesting reading than is characteristic 
of such publications, is an interesting chapter, as well as a factual reference work, on 
the prehistory of Tennessee. The methods employed in the presentation of the subject 
material, although not to be accepted as a pattern to be slavishly followed, are logical, 
in line with the purposes of the work, well executed, and refreshingly independent from 
static precedents—although in no sense radical. We were much in need of this first 
glimpse of the prehistoric picture in Tennessee in the light of late research. The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and the authors are to be congratulated. We shall look forward 
with keen anticipation to their next report. 

It seems appropriate to end this review by quoting a statement from the authors 
which, I believe, manifests an exceptionally well balanced attitude on their part, and 
summarizes the true value of all such reports. The statement is as follows: “We only 
hope that the publication of Hiwassee Island will provide other archeologists with in- 
formation which, when reconciled with their data, will some day result in accurate re- 
construction of the aboriginal life in the eastern United States. We also hope that no 
interpretations we have advanced will be considered as inflexible because the problems 
are far too complex to be solved in any sub-area.”’ (p. 20) 

W. C. McKERN 

MILWAUKEE PuBLIC MusEuM 


The Story of the Navajo Hail Chant. GLtapys A. REICHARD. (xiii, 155 pp. $2.50. Barnard 

College, Columbia University, New York, 1944.) 

The Hail-Way Chant was reported “extinct” by the Franciscan Fathers in 1910, 
but in 1923 the reviewer saw the final day and night of a five-night performance on top 
of Black Mesa, above Chilchinbitoh, Arizona. Recent examination of unpublished notes 
by the late Louisa Wade Wetherill indicates that this chantway was not extinct in the 
Oljetoh-Kayenta areas in the 1910-1920 period. Mrs. Wetherill observes that it was 
considered a specific for rheumatism, which checks well with information gathered in 
other parts of the Navaho country by Wyman and myself. In recent years I have heard 
of performances of excerpts (including sand-paintings) from Hail-Way and of a public 
exhibition in connection with the Dark-Circle-of-Branches phase of the Mountaintop- 
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Way Chant. Lefthanded, the Singer from whom Dr. Reichard obtained this version of 
the chant myth, was generally considered (at least in the eastern part of the Navaho 
area) to be the last man to know the full story. Persistent rumors of singers near Steam- 
boat Canyon and Jedditoh who are said to have the entire legend and to be capable of 
carrying out a complete performance may or may not be true. At any rate, the cere- 
monial is obsolescent if not obsolete, and we are very fortunate that Dr. Reichard made 
such a full recording, shortly before the death of Lefthanded. 

The record is not only full but also extremely interesting both as literature and as 
ethnology. The Navaho text is an invaluable source for Navaho linguistics. It and 
Father Berard Haile’s Enemy Way and Flint Way are the only ceremonial myths pub- 
lished in complete text. Dr. Reichard’s preface, introduction, and notes are very help- 
ful, but one could wish that the supplementary material were more extensive. With Dr. 
Reichard’s rich knowledge of Navaho ceremonialism a page of notes to a page of text 
would not have been excessive. However, apparently we must wait until the appearance 
of Reichard’s Navaho Religion, A Study of Symbolism. 

The reviewer does not wish to duplicate—for a professional audience—the points 
made in two able and lengthy reviews.! Attention should be called to the excellent 
drawings and to the care taken with the identification of birds. It is much to be hoped 
that the songs of ‘Hail-Way will soon be published by Dr. Herzog and the sand-paintings 
by Miss Wheelwright. We shall then have everything save a description of the be- 
haviors in a performance. 

The quality of the work is somewhat marred, in the reviewer’s opinion, by a number 
of minor carelessnesses. ““An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice’’ is cited (p. vii) 
as “An Introduction to Navaho Ceremonial Practice.” Dr. Reichard states that her 
Hail-Way myth was recorded in the early winter of 1938, but at the Christmas meetings 
of the American Anthropological Association in 1937 Dr. Reichard told Wyman and me 
about this text, and the fact is published in our ““Navaho Classification of Their Song 
Ceremonials” which appeared in March, 1938 (pp. 21-2). The same Navaho word 
(p. 144) is translated on the same page (p. 145) as “grandfather” and “grandpa.” 
Navaho geographical terms for which there are familiar and accepted English equiva- 
lents are sometimes left in Navaho in the translation (e.g., the word for Navaho 
Mountain on p. 143). The translation is occasionally colloquial where the Navaho is not 

for example, “an awful lot” (p. 153), “an awful strong wind” (p. 133). Her use of 
parentheses is at times confusing. On p. 51 only the reader who knows Navaho can tell 
whether the Navaho word means “emetic” or “pounded dry herbs.’’ Sometimes what 
is within parentheses is a statement of the informant rather than of Dr. Reichard 
(p. 154). One semantic point which is trivial in itself and clearly a matter of opinion: 
the reviewer suggests that “divinity” or “supernatural” is a better rendering for ye? 
than “‘god.” 

These carpings are doubtless unfair, especially since Dr. Reichard has set us all sucha 
splendid example in getting this material out—and at her own expense. She even did the 
typing of the lithoprint master sheets. The result of her efforts, whatever minor flaws 

1 Leland C. Wyman, Review of Religion, 1945, pp. 380-384. Harry Hoijer, International Jour- 
nal of American Linguistics, 1945, pp. 123-125. 
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may be detected, is a very considerable enrichment of our knowledge of the Navaho 
and a further demonstration of the advantages of linguistic ethnology. 
CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Northern Paiute Indians of California and Nevada. RutH UNDERHILL. (Education 
Division, United States Office of Indian Affairs. 78 pp., illus. Haskell Institute, 
Lawrence, Kansas, n.d.) 

Indians of Southern California. RutTH UNDERHILL. (Jbid., 73 pp., illus., n.d.) 

The Papago Indians of Arizona and Their Relatives the Pima, RutH UNDERHILL. (Jbid., 
68 pp., illus., 1940.) 

Workaday Life of the Pueblos. RutTH UNDERHILL, (Ibid., 174 pp., illus., n.d.) 

Indians of the Pacific Northwest. RutTH UNDERHILL (Jbid., 232 pp., illus., 1945.) 

The Story of the Blackfee!. Joun C. Ewers. (Ibid., 66 pp., illus., 1944.) 

Quill and Beadwork of the Western Sioux. Carrie A. Lyrorp. (Ibid., 116 pp., illus., 
1940.) 

Navajo Native Dyes: Their Preparation and Use. NonaBAH G. BRYAN and STELLA 
Youne (Jbid., 75 pp., illus., 1940.) 

The Crafts of the Ojibwa (Chippewa). CARRIE A. LyForp. (Ibid., 216 pp., illus., 1943.) 

Troquois Crafts. CARRIE A. LyForD. (Jbid., 97 pp., illus., 1945.)! 

Pueblo Crafts. RurH UNDERHILL. (Ibid., 147 pp., illus., 1945.) 

Spruce-Root Basketry of the Alaska Tlingit. FRANCES PAvt. (Jbid., 80 pp., illus., 1944.) 

Blackfeet Crafts. Joun C. Ewers. (Ibid., 66 pp., illus., 1945.) 

Publications in anthropology are so often works of reference that one has few stand- 
ards by which to judge books presented solely for the lay reader. Those anthropological 
publications designed for the general public are usually either semi-propagandistic 
in tone or contain a mixture of materials from anthropology and other sciences. The 
present series, therefore, stands pretty much alone. It covers purely descriptive anthro- 
pological data and is written for the willing but uninformed reader. As Willard W. 
Beatty, Director of the Education Division of the U. S. Office of Indian Affairs and 
editor of the series, says in an addendum to the first volume listed here: “These 
pamphlets are issued . . . to aid Indian Service employees in greater understanding of 
the tribal groups with which they work, for use as text material in the teaching of Indian 
history and culture in Indian Service junior and senior high schools and for general 
distribution to those interested in Indians.” 

The first six titles given above are Nos. 1-6 of the Indian Life and Customs Pam- 
phlets of which Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are listed as “Sherman Pamphlets.” The last volumes are 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the Indian Handcraft Pamphlets. More titles are in prepara- 
tion. A third series, Indian Life Readers, covering linguistic materials in Navajo, 
Sioux and languages useful among the Pueblos, and various miscellaneous publications 


1 Reviewed by William N. Fenton, American Anthropologist, Vol. 48, No. 3, pp. 427-430, 
1946. 
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of the Division of Education, is not listed here. Together they form an excellent ex- 
ample of anthropology for action—to borrow a popular Indian Service phrase. 

The Handcraft Pamphlets differ as much in content as in size. The more compre- 
hensive accounts begin with short tribal histories—that in Pueblo Crafts by Ruth 
Underhill is especially valuable—and they all contain careful descriptive materials. In 
addition to descriptive summaries a couple of the studies, such as Navajo Native Dyes, 
include field data presented here for the first time. All of the material is presented with 
a view of the total culture in mind. Thus Lyford in discussing Sioux quill and beadwork 
makes the point that the articles so decorated were meant to be seen while in motion, 
many of them “on a living man seated on a galloping horse.” This is not necessarily 
original but it is sound use of cultural fact. 

The Life and Customs Pamphlets are perhaps of more general interest to the 
anthropologist. These follow the classic ethnographic form in content and are compos- 
ites derived primarily from written accounts, secondarily from personal acquaintance 
with the people described. The frequency with which Ruth Underhill’s name appears on 
the author list guarantees a high standard of excellence for these studies. A glance at 
the titles will reveal another virtue—the descriptions are generally of Indian groups for 
whom total accounts are lacking and data are scattered and either voluminous or diffi- 
cult of access. 

The thing which probably makes these volumes of greatest use to the anthropologist 
is the wealth of illustration. Drawings have been especially made for a number of the 
studies, reproductions from early published materials are numerous and the photo- 
graph collections of museums and other institutions have been tapped. Maps are good. 
The result is that each study contains an almost complete illustrative story paralleling 
the text. Visual education has seldom been adequately exploited in anthropology despite 
our fabuously rich materials and it is gratifying to find visual aids used to such good 
advantage. There is no better introduction to some of the peoples than could be gotten 
from thumbing through the pages contained here between single covers. Introductory 
classes in anthropology at any educational level could make good use of the series. The 
Printing Department of Haskell Institute is to be congratulated on its handling of the 
technical problems involved in the publication of such material. 

Specialists in any of the areas covered will find details to complain about. This is as 
inevitable in generalized accounts of this sort as it is unavoidable for some of the studies 
to be better than others. In any work depending upon other sources original errors are 
necessarily perpetuated. In Indians of the Pacific Northwest, which furnishes the only 
modern, general account of the Coast Salish in existence, a diagram of a fish trap (p. 19) 
is reproduced from an original in the University of Washington. The typical Coast 
Salish tripod trap is here shown with single pole supports. I doubt very much that any 
such construction would be practical, and due to the system of plate identification it is 
impossible to check each illustration for particular provenience. Such a trap may be 
used somewhere among the Coast Salish but it is certainly not usual. 

Minor criticisms of this sort are completely overshadowed by the value to the un- 
informed reader of having so much accurate material so conveniently assembled. 

Marian W. SmitH 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Kalapuya Texts. Part I: Santiam Kalapuya Ethnologic Texts, by MELVILLE JACOBS; 

Part II: Santiam Kalapuya Myth Texts, by MELVILLE Jacoss; Part III: Kalapuya 

Texts, by L. J. FRACHTENBERG, A. S. GATSCHET, MELVILLE Jacobs. (University of 
Washington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 11. 394 pp. $4.50. Seattle, 1945.) 
This volume is as conscientious a job of salvage, done under as discouraging condi- 
tions, as any in the American Indian field. In 1928, when Jacobs began his work, one of 


the three major Kalapuya dialects, Yonkalla, was extinct; of the Tualatin-Yamhill 
7 dialect group there was one surviving speaker of Tualatin; the Santiam-McKenzie- 
- Mary’s River group of dialects had five surviving speakers. None of these survivors had 
‘ habitually used his native language since 1920. In addition, some text material col- 
lected by Gatschet in 1877 and Frachtenberg about 1914 was available. 
: Part I presents Jacobs’ collection of 92 Santiam ethnologic texts, varying in length 
from a few lines to two or more pages, and consisting of comment on a wide variety of 
' subjects. Part II contains a series of 19 Santiam myths, also collected by Jacobs, for the 
F most part brief and doubtless fragmentary. The last five are accompanied by a word- 
for-word translation into Tualatin—a desperate expedient, but apparently a necessary 
7 one. In Part III, Jacobs has edited Gatschet’s Tualatin ethnologic texts; a Yamhill 
7 myth collected by Frachtenberg, accompanied again by a word-for-word Tualatin 
: translation supplied by Jacobs’ informant; Frachtenberg’s Mary’s River myths and 
: ethnologic texts; and Frachtenberg’s short series of McKenzie River myths. Appendices 


contain a list of Chinook Jargon words occurring in the texts, abstracts of the myths 
with catchword titles in the margins identifying the motifs, and an index of ethno- 

graphic items. There is also a map of the Kalapuya communities. 


‘B For the folklorist, the Mary’s River series of myths, containing four tales of Euro- 
¥ pean origin, is the most satisfactory part of the volume. They are related with a vigor 
od and richness of detail which Jacobs’ informants unfortunately could not match. In the 
" folk tales of aboriginal origin, coyote, panther, whale, and flint are among the more 
ry prominent characters. As one would expect, the most recently collected material is the 
he least satisfactory. 
he From the linguistic point of view, the materials collected directly by Jacobs are 

; much more useable than what he has salvaged from Frachtenberg and Gatschet. It 
"7 seems unfortunate to this reviewer that Jacobs has not normalized his transcription. He 
- has preserved many non-phonemic variants, apparently because of their relevance to 
od the problem of phonetic areas. But a normalization accompanied by a careful descrip- 
ly tion of allophones would be equally effective for this purpose and much less confusing. 
9) The descriptions of phonetics in the prefaces to Parts I and III appear to contain some 

inconsistencies. And when one finds five different recordings of what appears to be one 

and the same form (-ni?n4kvit, -ni?n4k*iD, -ni?nakhvit, -ni?nd4kh*iD, and -ni?naGhvit), 
be one wonders whether the author is not preserving variations in his own hearing rather 
be than in the native pronunciation. 
: The volume as a whole is a considerable addition to our knowledge of the area. 


A. M. HALPERN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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MIDDLE AMERICA 


Demographic and Bodily Changes in Descendants of Mexican Immigrants, with Com- 
parable Data on Parents and Children in Mexico. Marcus S. GotpsTEIn. (Institute 
of Latin-American Studies, The University of Texas. 103 pp. Austin, 1943.) 


During the last fifteen years much has been written about the social conditions 
among Mexicans and a good deal of thought has been given to the problems connected 
with Mexican immigration to the United States. Dr. Marcus Goldstein has investigated 
Mexican immigration from a novel point of view: he raises the question of whether there 
have been physical changes among Mexicans attendant on the changed mode of life 
when they migrate to Texas. 

Boas, in his classic study on changes in bodily form of descendants of immigrants, 
demonstrated that the American-born children tended to differ, in respect to several 
standard measurements, from European immigrants. Despite the enormous importance 
of this question, few workers have addressed themselves to the problem. None have 
attacked it with greater methodological rigor than Goldstein displays in the work under 
review. 

In order to determine the significant changes in the physical characteristics of 
Mexicans born and raised in Texas Goldstein compares them directly to their own 
parents who were born in Mexico. He is thus able to determine the degree as well as the 
kind of change by comparing series genetically virtually identical. To put this informa- 
tion in its proper perspective, the author has also examined a series of families in 
Mexico to see to what extent the same processes are going on parallelly among Mexicans 
in both countries. 

In all the measurements taken, Goldstein finds that, wherever there are significant 
differences between parents immigrant to Texas when compared with the stay-at-home 
Mexican parents, it is always the former who are larger. Likewise, wherever there are 
significant differences between the adult offspring born in Texas and those born in 
Mexico it is also always the former who are larger. When either group of children is 
compared with their like-sexed parents, the measurements on the head and face always 
show, if anything, a decrease in size. The only linear measurements taken on the rest of 
the body (stature and hand dimensions) show a tendency to increase in size in the off- 
spring. The differences between parents and their children in Texas are greater than 
the corresponding differences in Mexico. 

This study has shown the kinds and amounts of bodily change taking place in the 
ofispring of immigrants brought up in a new environment. The utilization of a parallel 
series in Mexico makes it possible to corroborate earlier studies which indicated that 
these changes were already apparent to some degree (presumably because of selective 
factors) in the migrant generation, and that similar but less marked changes are going 
on in Mexico itself. 

The presentation of most of the original data (the descriptive parts of the individual 
records have been omitted) will allow this excellent monograph to be mined by research 
workers for years to come for studies of the inheritance of those physical traits which 
are recorded in standard anthropometry and for studies of the relationship of in- 
heritance to environment in respect to these traits. 

Social scientists will be interested in this logically sound approach to the funda- 
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mental question of the interaction of the total environment on individuals of a certain 
biological make-up. Furthermore, there is an excellent chapter on the demography of 
the group studied. An analysis is made of statistics on age and date of immigration, age 
at marriage, age at menarche, reproductive rates, mortality and living conditions. 

The problem is thus placed in its broadest possible setting. It is from this type of 
physical anthropology that those interested in the history of the varieties of man will 
learn the limitations of their morphological techniques and hence be able to use them 
more reliably. The author has set social and biological scientists a joint problem by 
showing the direction in which their combined efforts may throw light on the limits 
within which the human body is molded by the environment in which it grows. 

GABRIEL W. LASKER 

DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 

UNIVERSITY 


ASIA AND 
Research on Early Man in Burma. HELttMuT DE TeRRA, HAttaAm L. Movivs, Jr., 
EpwIn H. CoLBert AND J. BEQuAERT. (Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, New Series, Vol. XXXII, Part III, pp. 265-464, 15 maps, 91 text figs., 
35 plates. Philadelphia, 1943.) 


Archaeological in its main intent, this impressive quarto publication consists of four 
related reports on the Geology, Archaeology, Paleontology and Conchology of a partic- 
ular area in central Burma, done respectively by the specialists as listed above. As a 
partly related supplement, the first author has added a report (26 pages) entitled, 
Pleistocene Geology and Early Man in Java, suitable for a separate review. 

The Burma data were obtained by Dr. de Terra and Dr. Movius in association with 
Pére Teilhard de Chardin of the National Geological Survey of China. Conceived by de 
Terra, the leader, and planned in cooperation with Teilhard, the “American Southeast 
Asiatic Expedition” was financed jointly by the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, the Peabody Museum of Harvard, the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton and the Carnegie Corporation in New York. The party labored five months in the 
field, from November, 1937 to March, 1938. 

A cursory examination of the special reports on the Pleistocene vertebrates and the 
recent fresh-water shells collected reveals them to have no intimate bearings on the 
most pertinent archaeological discoveries and may, therefore, be omitted from consid- 
eration. De Terra’s geological report, on the other hand, while not—thanks to Movius 

absolutely required study in its entirety, is nevertheless extremely important because 
the chronological significance of the uniformly crude and only slightly specialized arti- 
facts recovered is almost altogether dependent upon their geological relationships. At 
the same time, de Terra’s detailed presentation (68 pages) covering climate, physiogra- 
phy and various aspects of geology, is necessarily technical, compelling all mere 
archaeologists to accept his conclusions, just as Movius presumably has done in his 
own preliminary geological summary. 

Briefly, the Burma locality investigated is a section of the Irrawaddy valley (in- 
cluding minor tributaries) lying between latitudes 20 and 23 degrees north or, in other 
words, up the river between, roughly, 300 and 500 miles from the Bay of Bengal, and 
specifically between the settlements of Magwe and Thabeitkyin. This region is said to 
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coincide largely with what is known as the “Dry Belt” of Burma and comprises a wide 
stretch of lowland, about 300 feet above sea level, with a varied relief. Of chief impor- 
tance to the archaeologist is the identification here of a sequence of five more or less 
obvious and extensive lateral valley terraces reaching heights above the river level of 
respectively about 40, 70, 110, 250 and 450 feet. These terrace formations are made up 
of gravel, red earth, ferruginous hardpan, sand and silt, of either fluvial or eolian origin. 
The precise developmental history of the terraces is not simple enough to be restated in 
brief compass, but it is presented by Movius himself in schematic form as the result of a 
succession of six alternating dry (erosional) and wet (depositional) climatic periods, 
dependent, it is believed, jointly on the glacial cycle and rise of the local terrain rather 
than on marine invasion, i.e., rise of the ocean level, as in Europe and North Africa. 
Being correlatable with similar terraces known elsewhere in southern Asia, and roughly 
identifiable also by means of their respective fossil contents, the oldest, upper, or first 
terrace is believed to mark a fluvial deposition period of Middle Pleistocene times, re- 
lated to the second Himalayan glaciation. The succeeding second, third and fourth 
terraces are assigned to the Upper Pleistocene, while the fifth terrace, next the river, 
is regarded as the result of present interfluvial conditions, in short as of Post-Pleistocene 
date. 

Coming to the source of the artifacts themselves, the all-important Pleistocene or 
Paleolithic collections were obtained, mostly in situ, from terraces 1, 3, and 4. Because 
of lack of typological similarity to the notably varying Paleolithic trait series familiar 
from other parts of the world, this long-enduring stone industry, taken as a localized 
culture, has been labeled with the colloquial Burmese term Anyathian. Thus accepted 
as not only unique but also as of remarkably uniform character, the inventory has 
nevertheless been separated, mainly on stratigraphic grounds, into five phases, cor- 
responding to the five climatic periods involved, the first three phases being dis- 
tinguished as Early Anyathian and the last two as Late Anyathian. The number of 
representative specimens actually collected totals a little over 650, derived from some 
ten or twelve localities but from at least sixteen specified terrace sites, as follows: 

Early Anyathian 1, first terrace, 3 sites, 23 specimens 

Early Anyathian 2, third terrace, 1 site, 100 specimens 

Early Anyathian 3, third terrace, 6 sites, 401 specimens 

Late Anyathian 1, third terrace, 3 sites, 16 specimens 

Late Anyathian 2, fourth terrace, 3 sites, 75 specimens 
This yields a total of 615 specimens, meaning presumably that the rest of the 650 or 
more were scattered surface-finds. The exact geological occurrence of most of these in 
situ discoveries is illustrated in de Terra’s structural sections and approximately also 
by Movius himself in a generalized cross-section of the Irrawaddy valley. 

The classification of the Paleoliths thus recovered has probably presented as much 
difficulty as did their chronological assignments. Fortunately 88 illustrations are avail- 
able, enough to afford the reader an adequate appreciation. In dealing with them here 
it will be most convenient to treat the entire five-fold series as a group, regardless of 
some general and specific differences marking the long passage of time involved. Thus 
viewed as a chronologic series, the Early and Late Anyathian specimens are said to 
show a gradual decrease in rolled appearance, in degree of patination and in size, which 
is partly another way of saying that the late specimens are comparatively fresh-looking 
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and, as would be expected, show a somewhat improved technique as well as clearer 
definition of forms. One may therefore readily agree with the author that, aside from a 
few obvious cores (both multifaceted nondescripts and approaches to the polyhedral 
form) the majority of the figured specimens give indications of having been used as 
tools; but, as he admits, their precise function is often doubtful. There being no flint 
in Burma, such more or less refractory raw materials as fossilized wood (261 specimens), 
silicified volcanic tuff (220 specimens), and quartzite (2 specimens) were used; and, it 
is thought, that although fossil wood seems to have been preferred at the principal sites 
for which alone figures are given, its friable nature controlled not only the maker’s 
technique but also the forms achieved. This may well be so, still the same would hardly 
be true for the other rocks used. But, whatever the explanation of uniform crudity, the 
recognizable tool types, regardless of raw material, appear to have changed hardly at all 
from beginning to end—an astounding, almost unbelievable state of affairs! 

More specifically, the available tools may be regarded, in the first place, as falling 
into two major groups: those produced on natural cores and those adapted from arti- 
ficial flakes. Of these, the core group is by far the larger. Considered, in the second place, 
as regards the basic forms deliberately sought, the majority are, roughly speaking, 
shar p-edged while at least a few may be called sharp-pointed. As a third and last step in 
the analysis necessary for arriving at a plausible approach to specific functions, Movius, 
with some hesitation, terms his pointed forms picks, and distributes his edged forms 
under the designations choppers, hand-adzes, sidescrapers and endscrapers. These tool 
types, at once important and questionable, it seems imperative to describe briefly. 

The somewhat pick-like specimens of Early Anyathian date are massive sub- 
triangular core forms, ranging up to fully 22 cms. in length. They are derived from 
either oblong tabular fragments of fossil wood or similarly oblong and flattened tuff 
boulders which have been roughly flaked to a blunt point at one end, apparently only 
on one face. In other words, while vaguely suggestive of both the rostro-carinate point 
and certain of the Chello-Acheulian pointed core implements, these Burma forms are 
not exactly the same thing, whatever the uses they may all have had in common. 

The choppers, belonging also to the flattened-core group, appear in all three kinds of 
raw matgrial used and are on hand from all phases of the Anyathian period. This type 
varies considerably in general outline, the range passing all the way from oblong 
through ovate, oval and discoidal to angular. Dimensions cannot therefore be given in 
full detail. One of the early oblong forms reaches a length of 23 cms., but the later 
average is less than half that figure. The series differ also as regards method of produc- 
tion. Thus while the generally convex margin of the original core has usually been 
roughly flaked only part way around, leaving a cortex butt for comfortable handhold, 
this flaking in most specimens was done on one face only, but appears occasionally on 
both faces, alternately. In the former case, where the flatter face alone has been used 
as the striking platform, a straight bit or cutting-edge is the result, whereas, in the 
latter case, the working edge does not lie in the same plane but is sinuous and therefore 
less effective for tooling. Nevertheless, most of the illustrated examples, whether of the 
straight or meandering variety, agree in exhibiting bruised or secondarily chipped 
edges, indicating that they must have been used for some sort of chopping. 

The so-called hand-adze is the most obviously designed tool in the Burma series, as 
illustrated. Derived almost exclusively from selected fragments of fossil wood, the 
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convex face of which represents the tree-stem surface, this type also ranges over the 
entire Anyathian period. In outline it is almost uniformly oblong, tending towards 
rectangularity. Lengths up to 15 cms. are indicated but the general average is nearer 10 
cms., while thickness varies between 2 and 4 cms. One end (sometimes both) has been 
flaked, generally on the convex face, at a steep angle, thus producing an adze-like bevel, 
somewhat suggestive of the carinate endscraper. The bit, seen edge on, is approximately 
straight owing to the comparatively flat inner face of the split wood used as the striking 
platform; but, observed in contour, it varies from the most usual convex, through 
diagonal, double-diagonal (i.e., pointed) and straight-across to concave and even 
escalloped or multiple concave. As in the choppers, the working edges invariably show 
unsystematic secondary chipping which probably is the result of rough usage. Offhand, 
in view of its small size and heft, this tool would seem to be less suitable for adzing than 
for scraping or planing. 

The scraper type is irregular in both form and size and correspondingly difficult to 
characterize. No example can be said fully to measure up to classical Mousterian and 
Aurignacian models. In general, the few Early Anyathian specimens are larger than the 
more numerous examples of later times. Those of the core group, made from fossil wood, 
are, like the adzes, flaked on the convex face and the same seems true also for those 
made from flakes or spalls of the more adaptable silicified tuff. Some, dressed on one of 
the longer or lateral margins, at least suggest sidescrapers; others, dressed on one or 
both short margins, endscrapers. These latter differ from the adzes chiefly in being 
smaller. As usual, a rough retouch appears on nearly all working edges, but in one or 
two flake forms the chipping looks as if perhaps intentional. One specimen (fig. 74), 
which might be described as a truncated cone-scraper, is of extra-special interest be- 
cause the Central Asiatic Expedition in 1926 obtained many such in association with a 
Neolithic inventory collected along the Yangtze river in Szechuan province, China. 

In conclusion, there remains to add to the author’s observation on the lack of hand- 
axes the equally remarkable absence of hammerstones as well as of flake forms clearly 
suitable as knives and perforators. But the presence of at least hammers and knives, 
although definitely implied, was naturally not so easily recognizable in the field as 
would be the relatively large, coarsely flaked artifacts. This absence of basic tool types, 
as well as the strangely prolonged arrest of the few generalized implements actually 
devised, seem both to call for further investigation. 

Having doubtless already strained the editor’s patience, there remains at least to 
state that the Movius report begins with a brief historical summary of prior Burma 
researches and that it ends with a descriptive account (16 pages) of his additional dis- 
coveries pertaining to later culture stages. Neolithic remains, for instance, were found in 
small quantities nearly everywhere, on or near the open soil surface as well as in caves 
and rockshelters. At least 14 sites are indicated, some in the Irrawaddy~basin, others 
eastward across the Shan Plateau for about 300 miles, roughly along the 21st parallel. 
The illustrated results are not impressive, but they include, besides surviving Paleo- 
lithic forms, such items as oblong prismatic-blade knives, definitely pressure-chipped 
and passably shaped sidescrapers, endscrapers and perforators, all done on flakes, in 
part now also of vein quartz. In addition, there are polished stone celts, spindle-whorls 
and potsherds, both incised and stamped. The subject is worth more attention but it 
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has seemed best to place the emphasis on the much more important Paleolithic dis- 
coveries. 
N. C. NELson 
AMERICAN MusEuM OF NATURAL History 


Kultur und Siedlung der Randvélker Chinas. WOLFRAM EBERHARD. (T’oung Pao, Sup- 
plément au vol. XXXVI. vii, 506 pp., 2 maps. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1942.) 


Lokalkulturen im alten China, Erster Teil. WoLFRAM EBERHARD. (Jbid., Supplément 
au vol. XX XVII. xii, 447 pp. Idem. 1942.) 


The following is intended to serve more as a notice of these two remarkable mono- 
graphs by Professor Eberhard than as a critical review of their contents. In a brief 
article published in 1936 Eberhard developed a new working hypothesis for the origin 
of early Chinese cultures, in which he promised to submit detailed evidence in later 
publications. Satisfaction was delayed by the war, which prevented until recently the 
distribution of the first two installments of this work, printed in the German-occupied 
Netherlands in 1942. Since the 1936 article is easily consulted,! the hypothesis need not 
be stated in full here. Briefly, he derives “Chinese culture” from a manifold process of 
fusion and superimposing of numerous local cultures, as a continuously emergent 
entity, rather than from a single ancestral group, autochthonous or exotic. 

The first monograph, Kultur und Siedlung der Randvilker Chinas, represents a sub- 
stantial addition to the available ethnographic information on the so-called “marginal” 
peoples of China (“‘marginal”’ in a cultural rather than geographical sense), obtained for 
the most part from Chinese sources, some dating as far back as the Chou dynasty 
(1122-256 B.c.). In this one study, Eberhard has painstakingly collected and analyzed 
historical and literary notices of some 800 local groups, ranging in size and importance 
from isolated villages to large kingdoms, which have been reported within the bound- 
aries of China during the last 2500 years. The geographic limits of the study are China 
proper, excluding all but the edges of Tibet, Siam, Indo-China, Korea, Mongolia, and 
Turkestan. The descriptive treatment is necessarily condensed, and stripped to the 
essentials. Each ethnic fragment is listed by its Chinese name, location (wherever exact 
location is possible it has been given), a brief culture description, sources of information 
(principally Chinese dynastic and local histories), and finally by the date to which the 
reference pertains, expressed most often in terms of the Chinese dynasty. 

For purposes of a meaningful order in presentation, the groups are arranged under 
five headings: Peoples of the North, West, South, Mythical Tribes, and Ancient 
Peoples. The latter are groups reported in Chou times or earlier, and not now identifi- 
able with later ethnic units. At the end of each of these sections the author has a sum- 
mary, in which the basic culture classifications are outlined. In some ways Eberhard’s 
Lokalkulturen (pp. 411-422) correspond to what Americanists mean by “Culture 
Areas,” rather than to Kulturkreise. He has succeeded in reducing the cultural mani- 
festations reported for 800 groups over a period of 2500 years to six major “local cul- 


1 Eberhard, Wolfram, “Early Chinese Cultures and their Development: A New Working- 
hypothesis.” Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1937, pp. 513-530, 1 map; trans- 
lated by C. W. Bishop. 
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tures,” though he warns the reader that he does not really believe that the cultural 
picture in that part of East Asia was ever so simple. Hints of further culture alignments, 
farther afield, are made: Palaeoasiatic influences in the north, peoples with Indo- 
European speech in the west, and substrata of negrito (and Veddoid?) groups in the 
south. 

In the 1936 article five of the six basic “local cultures” are discussed, though their 
nomenclature does not agree completely with that used in 1942. For the north, Eber- 
hard has defined two basic, independent, and ancient patterns: a horse culture repre- 
sented by the Hsiung-Nu, and a swine-raising culture represented by the Su-shen. 
These are described and mapped in 1936 as ‘“‘Western”’ and “Northern,” respectively, 
and there tentatively assigned to Turkic and Tungusic language stocks. In the west the 
base is Tibetan, culturally and presumably linguistically; in the 1936 paper this local 
culture was labelled “Southwestern.”’ In the south the scheme is far more complex. 
Here Eberhard distinguishes three original cultures: Chuang, Yao, and Liao. Chuang is 
the Tai-culture, valley-dwelling farmers with irrigated rice fields; in the 1936 paper 
this group is designated simply as the “Southern Culture.” Yao is proto-Austronesian 
(i.e., mainland remnants), closely related to the Tan who have specialized as a water- 
people. The better-known Yiieh group, which in the 1936 paper figured as the ‘“‘Coastal 
Culture,”’ and traces of which were seen not only in early Korea, but also in Kyishi, 
is regarded as a product of mixture, but basically Austronesian and hence allied to the 
Yao-group. The second ingredient in this mixture is of Tai elements. The Liao Culture 
is a much-overlaid Austroasiatic remnant, represented now mainly by fragments in 
Yiinnan, or of similar origin. Many of the familiar ethnic groups of China are in- 
terpreted as products of the mixture of these basic local cultures—Tibetanised in the 
west, or the end-products of Yao—Tai acculturation, and so on. It is well to remember 
that Eberhard is dealing with culture apart from language, and that these fusions and 
diffusion are not necessarily explanations of linguistic differentiations in the area. 

It is expectable that out of 800 groups, some reported only fragmentarily, many 
will defy classification; Eberhard has not attempted to impose his six-fold classification 
on these little-known groups. This is especially the case with many of the peoples re- 
ported in pre-Han sources, as well as with some of the more recent groups in the south, 
whose cultures are the end-products of intricate mixture. 

Eberhard’s reliance on Chinese historical sources is deliberate; while well aware of 
the recent western ethnographic reports, the results of archaeology, and of studies of 
Chinese art-history, he prefers to reconstruct from the older documents. Modern 
works and theories are alluded to, and appear in his bibliography, but the bulk of the 
data rest on citations from Chinese annals. In order to reduce the task to something 
which one man can handle, he has excluded the voluminous Chinese material on the 
Mongols, the peoples of Turkestan, and other areas outside of China proper. For similar 
reasons, the end of the T’ang dynasty is taken for the upper limit of his references to 
the north; the political and military upheavals there, culminating in the Mongol Con- 
quest, thoroughly altered ethnic conditions in that area. Outside of the north, the bulk 
of Eberhard’s references come from the Ming, as Chinese penetration of the south and 
southwest generally dates from that time to the present. 

For anthropologists, the cultural descriptions compiled for the 800 groups will 
probably be more interesting than the sinological details. As with any non-professional 
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descriptions, these were made with an inevitable Chinese cultural bias. Chinese ob- 
servers noted such things as funeral rites, unusual personal ornaments, hair-dress, 
tattooing, divination methods, sacrifices, unfamiliar types of dwelling, weapons, etc.; 


more prosaic items were seldom recorded, and the elusive aspects of social organization 
were of course missed. Linguistic data are seldom given, though there are statements 
that a certain group is “related” to others, or “similar” to certain people elsewhere. 
Eberhard has not attempted to construct linguistic classifications on such evidence, 
but he has found that the traditional Chinese classifications of the marginal peoples 
are extremely useful in arriving at the larger cultural units. 

In addition to indexes of place-names, group-names and clan-names, for all of which 
Chinese characters are given, in keeping with the style of T’oung Pao, there is a good 
index of culture-traits (pp. 472-490), with which one may trace the distributions of a 
particular element through the ethnic groups where it has been reported or where it 
has been specifically reported as absent. Among the items of interest to ethnographers 
might be mentioned the levirate, tree-burial, couvade, cross-cousin marriage, young 
men’s house, use of fire for clearing, armor, betel-chewing, horse-sacrifice, pile-dwellings, 
etc. Writing, use of rice, footgear, iron, and a few other elements are sometimes noted 
as absent. 

Two maps of China show the distributions of certain ethnic groups, such as the 
Ch’iang, Yao, Tan, Yiieh, referred to in the text. 

Lokalkulturen im Alien China (Erster Teil), carries on the analysis of Chinese cul- 
ture origins from the diverse local “marginal” cultures, but deals with selected com- 
ponents of these cultures rather than with the individual ethnic units. Part One is 
limited to a consideration cf the Northern, Tibetan, and Pa cultures, leaving the 
much larger job of handling the southern cultures for a later monograph.? The method 
is reminiscent vf Laufer’s work, in that it consists of taking up a series of apparently 
unrelated culture-items and, from this random assortment, of arriving at significant 
reconstructions. He likens his method to that of characterizing a whole living body of 
an individual by a study of toes, fingers, and hair, where more direct approaches fail. 
(p. 394) 

For the Northern Culture Eberhard discusses, often at considerable length, among 
other things, the horse, horse-sacrifice, tumulus graves, cattle, composite bows, 
pheasants, ceremonial archery, giants, foot-binding, milk and butter, queues, and 
fastening clothing on the left. For the Tibetan Culture his treatment includes the con- 
sideration df wool and felt, yak-tails for banners, asses, polyandry, the high status of 
women, inflated sheepskin boats, habitual uncleanliness, cremation (possibly pre- 
Buddhistic), suspension bridges, and various myth motifs. The Pa Culture, centered in 
eastern Szechwan and western Hupei, is dealt with in terms of myth motifs involving 
tigers, caves, and salt gods, and on material culture traits, more fragmentary in this 
case, such as lacquer, cinnabar, shields, armor, and rhinoceros hides. 

As in the first monograph, this work is well indexed, both as to place-names and 
culture traits. The bibliography contains references to 510 works, most of them 
Chinese. 


2 The reviewer has been unable to find out if the second part of Lokalkulturen has been 


published, 
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Part of the difficulty in the problem of Chinese culture-origins arises from the abuse 
of the concept of “Chinese Culture,” at least in the early period of its history. Eberhard 
states, “I recognize the concept of ‘Chinese’ culture only as an ideal, as a cultural idea, 
which, however, in the course of history, has been more and more imbued with reality.” 
The first expression of this ideal is placed in the Chou dynasty (p. 4); if one chooses to 
designate the Shang dynasty feeling of ethnic unity as “Chinese,” then, according to 
Eberhard, one is forced to call the subsequent feeling of Chinese cultural unity “Chinese 
2.” To avoid such an ambiguity he prefers to operate as if there has never been a 
“Chinese people,” just as in the treatment of European history one may refer to an 
emerging ideal of European culture, without insisting that there has been a single 
“European people” which has created European culture, spread itself throughout Eur- 
ope, overcoming and assimilating the local “non-European peoples” in the process. 
Few modern students of the origins of Chinese civilization are guilty of holding to a 
crude monogenetic theory, but in these two monographs Professor Eberhard has 
carried us much farther away from the simplistic explanations than have any of his 
predecessors. It is worth while to compare in this connection the ideas of Laufer, Creel, 
Bishop, Andersson, Lattimore, Li Chi, Granet, Shirokogoroff, and Maspero with the 
new working hypothesis set forth by Eberhard. 

It is likely that this recent work of Eberhard will serve for a long time to come as 
the best general reference on the marginal ethnic groups of China, for anthropologists 
as well as sinologists. Its usefulness as a handbook, a guide to the Chinese literature, 
and as a well-indexed check-list of culture elements for these groups will remain, even 
if the interpretations change, as additional evidence from archaeology, comparative 
linguistics, and modern ethnography is examined. 

Gorpon W. HEWEs 

UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH DAKOTA 


The Purums, An Old Kuki Tribe of Manipur. TARAKCHANDRA Das. (xvi, 336 pp., 20 
pls., Rs 10, University of Calcutta Press, Calcutta, 1945.) 


Although the Purum tribe comprises only a little over three hundred members in 
four villages, it exhibits an acculturation process common to millions of tribesmen in 
India. The Purum villages are perched on hillsides close to the boundary that runs 
between the Indian State 6f Manipur and Burma. Until recently the tribesmen have 
been nomadic cultivators, clearing fresh patches of jungle land every two or three years 
and abandoning their old fields. Of late they have been attracted to the valleys below 
their hills, where the Meithei people carry on a plow economy, tilling irrigated paddy 
fields with draught animals. 

Das indicates the changes that have been wrought throughout Purum culture by 
the shift from hoe to plow cultivation. The new economy has brought about a more 
stable food supply and so has made obsolete the old patterns for hunting and food 
gathering. But the new diet, though more stable, is nutritionally less balanced; more- 
over, much of the zest has gone out of tribal life with the relinquishment of communal 
hunts and food quests and their attendant ceremonies and interest. 

New Purum settlements, closer to the irrigated fields, have been founded; their 
inhabitants are much less self-sufficient than are the tribesmen in the older, higher 
villages. Contact with the valley people has created new needs, and the sale of produce 
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has enabled the Purum to meet some of these needs, but in the price of the purchased 
cloth and utensils must be reckoned a growing dependence on the vagaries of an econ- 
omy and society far larger than that of the old tribe. 

Taking to the plow has meant, among other changes, the abandonment of ultimo- 
geniture. Under the circumstances of shifting cultivation there was very little real 
property to inherit. As sons grew up they struck out to clear jungle fields for themselves. 
It was usually the youngest son to whom fell the duty of caring for the old father and 
who took over the father’s few possessions after his death. But fields under the plow in 
the valley have permanent value, convertible into cash. Hence sons no longer strike 
out for themselves, but tend to stay close to the valuable and fruitful paternal land. 
With this more closely knit family unit, all the sons may be present at the father’s 
death, each demanding and getting a share in the inheritance of land and movable 
property. 

The data for the study were collected in the course of four field trips between 1931 
and 1936, and include anthropometric statistics as well as the usual roster of ethno- 
graphic items. The events of the war not only delayed publication but may have had a 
profound effect on the life of the people described. The Purum villages lie very close to 
the town of Palel on the Tamu-Impahl route. This was one of the main trails of exit used 
by refugees fleeing before the Japanese invasion of Burma; it was one of the avenues for 
the Japanese thrust into India in 1944, and was a main line of communication for the 
British Fourteenth Army in its march to Rangoon. The author would do well to revisit 
the Purum and to chart the cultural effects of these great movements on the tribe. 

The cultural position of the Purum among their neighbors is frequently indicated 
in footnotes. The author is to be commended for noting the absence of traits; some of 
these notes are eloquent of more than mere absence, as in the observation (p. 238) that 
“pre-marital menstruation does not entail any disgrace to the individual or to her fam- 
ily.”” This monograph is a worthy addition to the fine series of studies of the peoples of 
Northeastern India and is one of the very first of this series to be done by an Indian 
anthropologist. 

Davip G. MANDELBAUM 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Citizenship for the Aborigines; A National Aboriginal Policy. A. P. Exrxtn. (109 pp. 

Australasian Publishing Co., Sydney, New South Wales, 1944.) 

This volume, as its title indicates, presents a discussion of the legal problems which 
underlie the assimilation of the aborigines of Australia into citizenship. The constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth Government does not give it national jurisdiction in this 
matter, and hence, except in federal territories, control rests with the States, This has 
resulted in considerable divergence in legislation on such fundamental definitions as 
“Who is an aborigine?” and “Who is a half-caste?”’ on the basis of which varying re- 
strictions are imposed generally and certain privileges granted individually. The dif- 
ficulties in developing any program to unify the policies of the several governments, or 
to grant full control to the Federal Government, stem not,only from such direct factors 
in each State as the differences in historical background, legislative achievement, vary- 
ing economic and social conditions of the aborigines from time to time and, at the pres- 
ent time, public opinion and the influences of such pressure groups as missionaries and 
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pastoralists, but also from factors which inherently are not related to the aboriginal 
problem, the conflicting political theories of State versus Federal rights. 

Dr. Eikin has summarized the history of the policies and legislative enactments of 
the several States and, on the assumption that a unified program is desirable, presents 
various legislative methods by which this end can be attained. 

Readers who are interested either in current legislative programs for, or the history 
of policies toward, native peoples in various parts of the world, will find this book of 
major comparative value. 

D. S. DAvipson 
SARASOTA 
FLORIDA 


Craniometry of Ambrym Island. W. D. Hamsty. (Fieldiana: Anthropology, 37 [1]. 
150 pp., 30 pl., 7 figs., 2 maps, 9 contour drawings. Chicago Natural History 
Museum, 1946.) 

This is one cf the statistical studies that Hambly does thoroughly and well. It is based 
on a small sample: 20¢ and 11 9 skulls from Ambrym Island in the New Hebrides 
group. As the criterion of statistical significance Hambly employs A/P,4[Mi—M:2> 
3V (PE;)?+(PE;)*. The CRL is not used. 

Hambly offers, in addition to craniometric data, a discussion of the age-distribution 
in Melanesian skulls, based on endocranial suture clesure. He uses his own pooled 
series of 212 7 and 102 9 skulls, and Krause’s series of 150 and 58 9. For the com- 
bined series the average ages are as follows: 36.7% of @ and 66.2% of 9 are aged 20-30 
yrs.; 30.5% of @ and 21.9% of 9? are aged 30-40 yrs.; 32.7% of # and 11.9% of 9? 
are aged 40-50 (+) yrs. 

The Ambrym skulls were compared to series from New Britain and New Guinea 
and it was found that 38 of 45 traits were almost identical between Ambrym and New 
Britain, and 22 of 45 between Ambrym and New Guinea. Of this degree of relationship 
Hambly observes that “the New Guinea series bears a close resemblance to both Negroid 
and Australoid series, but more particularly to the former,” while “the skulls of 
Ambrym and New Britain are predominantly Australoid.” 

The Melanesian skulls are compared to a pooled Polynesian series (172), an 
African series (55 7? Wa Teita of E. Africa), and an Australian series (103 @). The Am- 
brym skulls are adjudged close to the Negroids (31 traits) and to the Australoids (26 
traits). There are, however, seven ‘‘marked differences’ from the Negroids and only 
three from the Australoids. 

Hambly offers as his craniometric conclusion that ‘‘the marked differences between 
Negroes, Australians, and Melanesians are few. ... Furthermore, the similarites in 
Negro and Polynesian (cranial) traits are by no means negligible. . . . It is by no means 
improbable that the explanation of all these cranial likenesses is to be found in the pre- 
historically remote contribution of Negro traits from a region that Sir Arthur Keith has 
referred to as the ‘Black Belt’ of southern Asia.” 

In two Appendices Hambly gives pertinent data on Ambrym mandibulae and teeth, 
together with a useful statistical tabulation of the S.D. in 48 @ and 15 9 cranial series. 
There is a very comprehensive Bibliography. 

W. M. KrocmMan 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Studies in the Anthropology of Oceania and Asia. Edited by CarLeTon S. Coon and 
James M. AnpreEws IV. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 20. xiv, 220 pp., 10 maps, 7 text figs., 
20 plates. Cambridge, 1943.) 


This memorial to Roland B. Dixon by various of his students contains a tribute by 
Alfred M. Tozzer and Carleton S. Coon, a complete bibliography of Dixon, and fourteen 
papers on Oceania and Asia almost equally divided between physical anthropology, 
archaeology and ethnology. 

The papers on physical anthropology cover a wide area geographically and differ 
considerably in type of problem discussed. H. L. Shapiro in “Physical Differentiation 
in Polynesia” and W. W. Howells in ““The Racial Elements of Melanesia” summarize 
the existing data in these two areas, the former showing a fundamental unity, the 
latter a great complexity and diversity. It is shown that it was principally in greater 
brachycephaly and related traits that the later arrivals in Polynesia differed from their 
predecessors. The evidence is quite conclusive, for it is in the Society Islands, Hawaii 
and the northwestern Tuamotus that we find the most extreme broadheadedness, 
whereas the indices are somewhat less in Samoa, Tonga, the central Tuamotuas and 
the Marquesas, even less in the southeastern Tuamotus, Mangareva and New Zealand, 
and a little under 75 in Napuka and Easter Island. Incidentally this situation cor- 
responds in a general way with many distributions of culture traits which the author 
does not discuss but which add significance to his conclusions, and in turn receive 
additional meaning by his revealing analysis. 

For Melanesia Howells makes some headway in clarifying the puzzling situation. 
This area always has been recognized as exceedingly complex linguistically and cul- 
turally as well as somatologically, and the time for understanding just what has hap- 
pened there during the last several thousand years has not yet arrived. The author dis- 
cerns the three major types, Negrito, Australoid and Negroid, in their relatively “pure” 
appearances, and indicates that these seem to have mixed in varying proportions in 
different regions to establish new types which in turn have subsequently interbred. To 
this confusion has been added in recent centuries Polynesian, Micronesian and Indo- 
nesian strains. Although it appears from the discussion that some orderly distribution 
is beginning to emerge, the data presented indicate quite clearly that much more evi- 
dence must be collected and presumably considerable time elapse before a satisfactory 
understanding can be attained. 

In “Linguistic and Racial Aspects of the Munda Problem” Gordon T. Bowles 
presents a critical analysis of the theories of Schmidt, von Hevesy and von Eickstedt, 
who have maintained that the Munda and various other peoples show linguistic and 
physical relationship, his field data not supporting any of the conclusions advanced by 
them individually although he does not claim that all of their respective conclusions 
are necessarily disproved. The importance of this study is not limited to Munda special- 
ists. It is of value to the general student in its exposure of the dangers in treating broad 
problems when the data are inadequate or improperly or inconclusively evaluated. 

“Evolutionary Trends in Body Build” by J. M. Andrews, IV, is essentially an 
analysis of field data collected by the author in Siam. Comparisons are made between 
the Central Thai and the West Lao, closely related genetically, who in the course of 
migrations over several centuries have come to occupy different areas and to depend 
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on different foods. The Central Thai have increased in weight and stature, decreased in 
relative breadth of hips and relative depth of chest, etc., and it is the author’s thesis 
that these changes are correlated with the greater diversity in diet available to them. 
Thus from another part of the world we have additional evidence which contributes 
significantly to the conclusions reached by Bowles for New England and by Shapiro for 
the Japanese in Hawaii on changes in evolutionary trends and the factors responsible 
for them. 

The sequence and affinities with other oriental peoples of the physical types of 
Japan are discussed by Frederick S. Hulse in “Physical Types among the Japanese.”’ 
Some new series of measurements are compared with those of various authorities and 
the problems of correlating the evidence indicated. The author dismisses as unsuitable 
for his purposes those types established by other writers solely by stature and cephalic 
index but feels that these features when combined with a large number of other traits 
may be used as criteria for genetic units. Since his series include relatively few indi- 
viduals his conclusions must be considered tentative. The author indicates the com- 
plexity of the problem of Japanese ancestry and points out certain similarities and dif- 
ferences with the types projected by other writers for adjacent areas on the continent. 

Of the four papers devoted to archaeology two concern Oceania and two the conti- 
nent of Asia. Here again we find a wide range in topical interest. Kenneth P. Emory in 
“Polynesian Stone Remains” surveys the characteristics and distributions of the 
stone platform shrine, the marae, the use of an upright stone to represent a deified 
ancestor, the slab back-rest, etc. and, with linguistic checks, points out the localized 
elaborations and works back to a common substratum for Polynesia as a whole, with 
extensions into Micronesia. His conclusions can be and should be the subject of inquiry 
in those areas for which the data are at present lacking or uncertain. As a result of the 
peculiar qualities of Polynesian culture this method of approach, which is by no means 
new but which can now be based on a large body of exact evidence, thanks to the in- 
tensive field studies conducted by the Bishop Museum, holds great promise for settling 
not only problems of intra-Polynesian movements and diffusions but of basic migra- 
tions in Oceania as well. The material presented suggests that the key to many of the 
problems may be found in Micronesia. 

Quite a different kind of treatment is given to “Two Unique Petroglyphs in the 
Marquesas” by E. S. Craighill Handy who, in a speculative argument, suggests that 
they mayrepresent a Hindu derivation. The author discusses certain other resemblances 
which he detects in Marquesan and Hindu cultures and, although he does not claim 
that an historical relationship is demonstrated for any of them, nevertheless feels that 
considered in the aggregate the chances of such an ultimate derivation of some of them 
are good. The theory of Hindu influences in Polynesian culture has long been main- 
tained by the author and it is impossible to determine from his present discussion 
whether he is resorting to wishful thinking or revealing the intuition of the specialist. 

An interesting Chinese method of disposal of the dead, in which the corpse is placed 
face downward, is discussed by Li Chi in “The Prone Burials of Anyangs”’ So few 
examples are known and so little evidence available on the general archaeological con- 
text of the area that the question of dating cannot, as yet, be determined by strati- 
graphical methods. The author assigns the custom to middle Bronze Age, primarily on 
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the basis of cultural evidence, principally bronze daggers and vessels, and pottery 
vessels, basing his argument on logic rather than on factual demonstration. 

Bronze Age specialists, particularly those who do not read Russian, will find ex- 
ceptional importance, and the general student handy reference, in James H. Gaul’s 
“Observations on the Bronze Age in the Yenisei Valley, Siberia.” The title is a modest 
one, for this compact study presents not only a very detailed summary of the char- 
acteristics of the post-palaeolithic cultures of the region, with extensive cross-references 
and an excellent bibliography, but also a critique of Teplouhov’s theories and a denial of 
his conclusions that Animal Style bronzes originated in this area. In so far as Ameri- 
canists are concerned the data seem to be of little direct importance at the moment, 
although there may be indirect implications as the archaeology of central and eastern 
Siberia becomes better known. The approximate dating of 2000 B.c. for the first 
appearance of the earliest post-palaeolithic culture along the Yenisei, the Afanasiev, 
classified as Bronze Age by Teplouhov but essentially Neolithic, at least establishes a 
western horizon and contributes to the general perspective of cultural backgrounds in 
eastern Siberia. Afanasiev pottery which has not been found further to the east is 
shown to have been derived from the west and southwest. 

Of the five papers on ethnology, three are devoted to field data, two to general 
theoretical discussions of chronology in specific regions. Gordon MacGregor gives a 
brief account of “The Gods of Rennell Island,’ where is found, as in some other 
Polynesian outliers, an interesting combination of Polynesian, Melanesian and Micro- 
nesian elements in both culture and physical features, a situation which may con- 
tribute valuable clues to basic problems in Oceania when properly investigated. Another 
paper on religion is presented in “The Horomorun Concepts of Southern Bougainville: 
A Study in Comparative Religion,”’ by Douglas L. Oliver who discusses the belief in a 
powerful demon or horomorun as it prevails in one Melanesian and three neighboring 
non-Melanesian groups, in all of which there is considerable variance in detail and 
emphasis. The author analyzes the context in each case and suggests the sequence of 
development. A conclusion of major significance to Melanesian problems in general 
is indicated in the evidence to show that certain Melanesian coast dwellers who moved 
inland have been “‘Papuanized” by the inland peoples. This proof that invaders or 
later arrivals do not necessarily destroy or absorb their predecessors physically or 
culturally, and that the reverse can and does happen may be of considerable aid in 
solving many difficult problems in those areas where the situation appears to be obscure. 
Another papér in which the data are carefully organized is by R. Lauriston Sharp who, 
in “Notes on Northeast Australian Totemism,’”’ summarizes for a large area the evidence 
on the composition of the totemic complex. Over one hundred groups were investigated 
and these are arranged into nine areas, each with distinctive features although the basic 
considerations are essentially the same. The author’s material is not only important 
from the viewpoint of the area it represents, very poorly known in so many respects, 
but in the great extension it gives to similar data in adjacent areas to the west and 
south, thus making it possible to discern the similarities and differences in the totemic 
complex from a continental point of view. 

The sequences of cultures and physical types in two important regions are treated 
by Ralph Linton in “Culture Sequences in Madagascar” and by Carleton S. Coon in 
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“Southern Arabia, a Problem for the Future.” Each has made exhaustive use of the 
pertinent evidence available at this time, both within and without his area, hence these 
studies can be considered major statements, although not final ones since some of the 
conclusions for Madagascar and most of those for Southern Arabia are offered as tenta- 
tive.. The difficulties encountered in the preparation of these papers in some respects 
were very different, in others quite similar. Madagascar provides relatively abundant 
ethnographical datz for the purpose, chiefly the results of Linton’s own field investiga- 
tion, and some literary sources covering several centuries, hence he was able to recon- 
struct quite satisfactorily migrations and diffusions over the course of the last thousand 
years, and to outline a plausible course of events during the first millennium A.D. 
Southern Arabia, on the other hand, is almost unknown ethnographically in spite of 
the presence there of several cultures awaiting investigation, but enjoys a relative 
richness in documentary sources both in the local areas and in mention and cross- 
reference in the literature of the Near East. As a consequence Coon appears sometimes 
to be on firmer ground for historical events in the pre-Christian era than for those of 
recent centuries. Both studies were handicapped by the lack of archaeological data. 
This situation can be remedied for southern Arabia where horizons extending back into 
the palaeolithic period are reported but not described, and where we would logically 
expect them in view of the already established antiquity in the contiguous areas to the 
north. In Madagascar the archaeological picture is obscure. Linton was unable to find 
any evidence of stone specimens other than those used in or reported for relatively 
recent times. Since Madagascar is an island 200 miles from Africa this lack of early types 
of artefacts may be significant in the problem of man’s antiquity there, a point which 
cannot be stressed until intensive archaeological studies have been made. Such investi- 
gations have been and still are bitterly opposed by the natives. 

The isolation of Madagascar is perhaps the most important consideration in de- 
termining the chronology of cultures and physical types, for since both had to come 
from elsewhere it has been possible, at least for the relatively recent movements, to 
equate and cross-date the local evidence with that from other areas. The details are by 
no means clear but Linton, through use of distributions, traditions, linguistic data and 
historical records from Madagascar, northeastern Africa, India and Indonesia, has been 
able to show that all the well-defined cultures and physical types reached Madagascar 
directly from Africa, whatever their ultimate derivation, none of the cultures being 
African, and that none of the migrations could have come across the Indian ocean. This 
point is consistent with our knowledge from other parts of the world, for there is no 
evidence that long sea journeys were made other than along coasts or from island to 
island until the Christian era. The chronology of cultures and physical types as estab- 
lished by the author include, in reverse order of their appearance: (1) European civiliza- 
tion introduced since the seventeenth century; (2) Arab culture carried by a mixed 
Arab-Negro type from the twelfth century to the present time; (3) Arab culture in- 
troduced by typical Arabs possibly between the tenth and twelfth centuries; (4) 
Indonesian culture with Hindu influences brought in early in the first millennium a.p. 
by a preponderantly Mongoloid people with some mixture with northeastern Africans; 
(5) Indonesian culture without Hindu influences carried by a strongly Caucasoid people, 
possibly about the beginning of the Christian Era; and (6) possibly a Negroid Pigmy 
population. The possibility of pigmy.blacks as aborigines is considered as speculative 
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although existing physical types 2nd traditions found among the later peoples lend 
support. If an early negritoid popuiation were present on the island a number of new 
problems would present themselves. There are no indications along the African coast 
of watercraft capable of crossing the Mozambique channel, nor apparently suggestions 
of a pigmy element in the population of that area. Linton raises the question whether 
there may not have been at one time a series of islands by which pigmies may have 
crossed along with the wild pig, the pigmy hippopotamus and the African crocodile 

Presumably it would have been necessary to ferry the wild pigs any great distance al- 
though the other two animals conceivably could have made the journey by them- 
selves. Such questions, however, must await the findings of geology and paleontology 
and may or may not be related to anthropological problems. Settlement of the latter 
may depend as much on evidence from other areas as from Madagascar itself. 

For Southern Arabia Coon indicates that the main physical type throughout Yemen 
is Mediterranean with additions in the coastal area of a brachycephalic element of 
unknown derivation and a negroid element from African slaves. It is in the mountains 
of Hadhramaut and Dhofar and northwards where several mixed appearances are 
noted. Here again the Mediterranean type seems to predominate but modified by non- 
white elements of Veddoid-Australoid character and possibly by a negritoid strain. 
Although proof of a Negrito element must await further study the possibility of its 
presence in a living population in this area is highly significant. The existence of this 
type in Africa and southern Asia is sufficient ground for anticipating its occurrence 
archaeologically in the intervening regions, and its survival in southeastern Arabia 
would emphasize greatly the cul-de-sac character of this area. 

The living cultures of southern Arabia, aside from that of the modern Arabs, in- 
clude a cattle complex, now localized in the Gara mountains and possibly the island 
of Socotra, which Coon considers a link between the cattle cultures of India and East 
Africa, and survivals of early Arab and pre-Arab cultures based on old non-indigenous 
civilizations in touch in early times with Egypt, Mesopotamia and India, and later 
with Greece and Rome. A local neolithic background for these civilizations is postu- 
lated as well as an earlier hunting and food-gathering culture. Such suspicions would 
seem well founded from a theoretical viewpoint. The strangest aspect of the evidence 
is the lack of any indication of a negroid element in the older population, for this above 
all else should be expected if we are to account for various appearances in Africa. Per- 
haps this will come to light in skeletal material when the archaeology of the region is 
studied. If it does not appear we will have to conclude that Negro migrations crossed 
the peninsula further to the north, by-passing the southeastern corner of the Arabian 
peninsula. Such an indication would add greatly to the implication that this region has 
been a refuge area for an exceedingly long time. 

D. S. DAvipson 
SARASOTA 
FLORIDA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Apes, Giants and Man, FRANZ WEIDENREICH. (viii, 122 pp., 90 figs. $2.50. University 
of Chicago Press, 1946.) 


To those of us who have read Weidenreich’s 1941 study of the brain and its role in 
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the development of the human skull, his 1943 report on the skull of Sinanthropus, and 
his 1945 studies of brachycephalization in modern man and giant man in early Asia, 
the present volume is a welcome synthesis. To those who have not, it is rich in newly 
stated fact, richer still in interpretation. To all anthropologists, paleontologists, zoolo- 
gists, this volume is a stimulating challenge. 

Weidenreich opens the volume with a general analysis of Man’s simian ancestry, 
and an evaluation of those traits wherein Man is specifically human. For him the as- 
sumption of the upright position is the key to the ape-man transition: ‘The adoption of 
erect posture has brought about certain structural peculiarities in almost each indi- 
vidual bone of the human skeleton. . . . ” Specifically, Weidenreich notes changes in 
the long bones of the lower limb, the bones of the tarsus, the axial skeleton, the flexion- 
extension of the leg, and the vertebro-cranial articulation. In principle and in major 
detail Weidenreich agrees with the findings of Schultz and Straus. 

As a result of his considerations of Man’s simian ancestry Weidenreich concludes 
that Homo “must have managed (his) separation from the Dryopithecus stem, leading 
to the modern anthropoids, in the Miocene or not very long afterwards.” The origin of 
Homo was monophyletic, but “there are indications that man was not totally uniform 
in the beginning, but varied in minor characters.” 

According to Weidenreich there are ten phases and four groups in human evolution. 
The phases represent evolutionary sequence, the groups represent geographic speciali- 
zation leading to modern man. The general sequence, which is based on the new finds 
in South China and Java, is somewhat as follows: 


Homo sapiens (Mongoloid) Homo sapiens (Australian) 
Homo soloensis 

Sinanthropus pekinensis* Pithecanthropus erectus* 
Pithecanthropus robustus 
Meganthropus paleojavanicus 


Gigantopithecus 
blacki 


The ten phases are divided into three stages: Archanthropinae, up to and including 
the Sinanthropus-Pithecanthropus phase; Paleanthropinae up to and including the 
Neanderthal phase; Neoanthropinae, including fossil and recent Homo sapiens phases. 
In this entire sequence “the last and final phase . . . concerns: mainly the skull... . ” 
As far as the relative and absolute enlargement of the brain is concerned it is “to be 
evaluated as a special achievement of man.” 

The importance of the archanthropic aspect of human evolution is the recent evi- 
dence that ‘“‘giants may be directly ancestral to man.” The molars of Gigantopithecus 
are in volume (crown+root) more than one-third larger than Meganthropus, almost 
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twice as large as those of Pithecanthropus robustus, and from five to six times larger 
than those of modern man. This bespeaks an early considerable size, tc put it mildly. 
The problem of size seems to puzzle Weidenrich. In 1945 he said of Gigantopithecus 
and Meganthropus that “they must have had large, heavy, and massive skulls, large 
strong trunks, but only slightly longer and stronger leg bones.” In this book he says 
that the Chinese giant (Gigantopithecus) is one and a half times as large as the Java 
giant (Meganthropus) and twice as large as a male gorilla. Remembering that a full- 
grown male gorilla weighs from 400-500 lbs. it rather staggers the imagination to con- 
template “Half Ton Homo” as an ancestor of ours! 

Weidenreich still affirms his stand that all the new names for recent fossil hominid 
finds do not have generic or specific implications. In other words he uses the binomial 
system without its Linnaean meaning: Meganthropus paleojavanicus merely means 
the “giant man of ancient Java’’; it is not necessarily a genus and species set apart by 
generic and specific differences from Pithecanthropus robustus or Pithecanthropus 
erectus. If, as Weidenreich says, “human evolution followed a general biological pat- 
tern,” the time must come when our nomenclature will likewise conform to ordinary 
zoological or taxonomic usage. 

In many respects the chapter on human races is the weakest one in the book. 
Weidenreich is against racism—as are we all—and in a sense he is against racial classifi- 
cation. But, if I interpret him correctly, he is inconsistent with regard to the latter 
problem; there is some carrying-of-water-on-both-shoulders. Weidenrich rightly points 
out (p. 76) the danger of superficial resemblances in “‘racial’’ identification when he 
compares the look-alike death mask of the “Nordic” Frederick the Great and the 
mummy of “Hamitic” Rameses the Great. Yet he has previously (p. 72) compared 
Nubian Aniba types (3rd mill. B.c.) and the Oldoway skull to recent Nilotes, and later 
(p. 86) he identifies three crania (“members of one family’) from the upper cave at 
Choukoutien as “a Mongolian prototype,” a “Melanesian,” and an “Eskimo’’; the 
first Weidenreich traces to the upper paleolithic of western Europe and northern 
Africa, the second to the neolithic of Indo-China, Lagoa Santa in Brazil and to the 
modern Melanesians, the third to pre-Columbian Amerinds of Mexico and North 
America and to modern Greenland Eskimos. The identification of single type crania 
with populations far removed in distance and long removed in time is dangerous. The 
problems of variability, in the first instance, and of the work of Boas, Shapiro, and 
Goldstein, in the second, must be carefully weighed before sweeping generalizations 
or specific identifications are made. 

We can all be in complete agreement with Weidenreichs’ four criteria of race dif- 
ferences: (1) they must be inherited; (2) they must be unaltered “‘for a reasonably long 
period of time”; (3) they must possess small inherent variability; and (4) they must be 
“relatively independent of sex and age.”’ Races defined upon the basis of criteria estab- 
lished in this manner would possess legitimate biological qualifications. We can agree, 
too, when he denies that races or subraces are endowed with heritable “racial mental 
qualities.” 

I do not think Weidenreich strengthens his racial arguments by a too close analogy 
with hybridization in dogs and the emergence of a “pure” type. In last analysis, we 
may accept Homo as a domestic animal, but in principle he has not undergone the out- 
breeding which may eventually result in the replacement of a heterozygous by a 
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homozygous type. When it comes right down to it the chances are that all organic life, 
in all time, has produced “pure” forms that arose originally from “hybrid” forms. The 
two definitions are, therefore, reduced to relative terms: a form is more or less “pure,” 
more or less “hybrid.” 

Weidenreich has done us all a tremendous service in this volume. In clear, simple 
terms he has taken us from an anthropoid ancestry to our fossil hominid ancestors, and 
from them to modern races of man. The biological continuity is an uncontestable one, 
Details of relationship are filled in as time goes on—now fully, now sketchily. But the 
canvas of human evolution is a bright-hued and almost complete picture, thanks to the 
inspired labors of a great human biologist. 

W. M. KrocMan 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


El Engano de las Razas. FERNANDO OrtT1Z, (428 pp. Habana, 1946.) 


The first thing that requires to be said about this book is that an English translation 
would greatly increase its value. Dr. Ortiz, Professor of Cuban Ethnography at the 
Instituto Universitario de La Habana, has brought together an immense amount of in- 
formation on the subject of “race” and set it out ably and clearly so that all who run 
(in the Spanish language, or amble in it, as I do) may read. The author appears to have 
read the greater part of the literature in the English language, and his presentation of 
it constitutes a most valuable compendious survey of the views of many different 
writers. 

Dr. Ortiz considers in turn the concept of “race,” the somatic characters and their 
varieties and variations in the populations of the earth, ecologic traits, somatopsychic 
characters, mental traits, heredity and environment, pure and impure races, the 
hierarchy of races, and in his final chapter Dr. Ortiz attempts to answer the question 
“¢Hay Razas Humanas?” Here he concludes that “‘la ‘raza’ es un mito infame; como 
idolo terrible que bebe sangre humana y pide holocaustos, que esclaviza a las personas 
y los pueblos, ciega sus conciencas y emponzofia sus vidas.” “Las razas ‘naturales’ no 
existen; son meras creaciones artificiales, doblemente inhumanas por irreales y por 
crueles.” 

M. F. ASHLEY MontTAGU 
HAHNEMANN Mepicat COLLEGE AND HOosPITAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


Theory and Practice in Historical Study; A Report of the Committee on Historiography. 
(Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 54. xi, 177 pp. New York, 1946.) 
Professor Merle Curti’s “Foreword” describes the origin of the Report before us. 

A memorandum prepared for the Council by Professor Roy F. Nichols was discussed 

at a conference of historians in 1942, which in turn led to the appointment of a commit- 

tee composed of Charles A. Beard, Shepard B. Clough, Thomas C. Cochran, Louis 

Gottschalk, Jeannette P. Nichols, Richard H. Shryock, Alfred Vagts, and Merle Curti 

(Chairman). Outsiders were drafted, John H. Randall, Jr., and George Haines, IV, 

contributing an essay on “Controlling Assumptions in the Practice of American His- 

torians” (pp. 15-52), and Howard K. Beale a discussion of “What Historians Have 
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Said about the Causes of the Civil War” (pp. 53-102), while a philosopher, Sydney 
Hook, was invited to prepare a critical glossary of terms in current historiographic use 
(108-130). Dr. Beard drafted a tentative series of statements to be tested for accepta- 
bility to the committee “‘as valid, as useful for the advancement of learning, and as 
worthy of submission to the judgment of historians in general.’”’ After critical revision 
the draft was submitted to a large number of scholars, thirty-five of whom offered 
comments, in the light of which the committee re-edited the original statement, which 
assumed the form of the chapter titled “Propositions” (133-140), which chapter im- 
mediately precedes the terminal “Selective Reading List on Historiography and 
Philosophy of History” (pp. 141-163). 

A treatise on such a subject, issued under the auspices of the $.S.R.C. and with the 
collaboration of so many scholars of distinction, is bound to arouse interest among our 
guild. For, whatever else cultural anthropology may be, it is in part an historical disci- 
pline and is bound to take cognizance of problems that relate to historiography. Are the 
phenomena of culture unique or are they capable of yielding generalizations? If so, 
what is their scope? How are we to conceive “‘causes” of cultural features? 

All these questions are, as a matter of fact, illuminatingly treated in the Report. 
It is difficult to speak too highly of the candor with which the perennial “posers” are 
set forth or of the lucidity with which the main issues are defined. The one concrete 
case dealt with at length, viz., the Civil War, is made to bring home the ephemeral 
nature of specific hypotheses. At one time the crucial cause is assigned to a “conspiracy 
of selfish or wicked men,” at another to economic determinants; some authors regard 
the struggle as having been inevitable, others characterize it as pre-eminently “the 
repressible conflict.” The general trend, however, has been towards realizing the com- 
plexity of the problem. ‘‘No simple explanation is possible.” Incidentally, ethnologists 
will note with interest Beale’s conclusion that every “‘new” interpretation proves to 
have been anticipated, presumably an instance of limited possibilities (p. 85). 

The chapter on Problems of Terminology and the one embodying the Propositions 
are especially rewarding for all social scientists. In the former Dr. Hook has com- 
pressed an amazing quantity of sober sense into a small space. Both avoid at once a 
negativism that would restrict history to the level of mere annals and an indulgence 
in fanciful “laws.” Very properly Hook deprecates any attempt to ape the methods of 
physics, biology, or psychology. History is scientific when it follows the canons used 
“in all fields in which we can distinguish between truth and fiction” (p. 112). The Com- 
mittee recommends speaking of “‘causes”’ rather than of “‘the cause,”’ and even then of 
applying ‘the term with “great circumspection” (p. 137). As for generalizations, 
“Historians may formulate generalizations of limited validity which are useful in the in- 
terpretation of the past until their modification is called for by new evidence” (p. 138). 

The utility of the Report in anthropological seminars and other advanced courses 
is obvious. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


International Journal of American Linguistics, Volume 11. (Nos. 1-4, pp. 1-250. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 1945.) 


Within the hold of every craft hauling anchor in its editorial port and embarking 
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with its cargo of learning upon the vast and deep sea of public ignorance is a hetero- 
geneous consignment of treasured goods addressed to consumers of widely varied tastes 
and needs. The offices of a ship purser are necessitated in such a case to insure the de- 
livery of the consignments to those here and there for whom they are intended. In 
many instances the addressees are not specified on the shipping tags. The last volume 
of the IJAL is like such a vessel richly laden with newly processed knowledge valuable 
to ethnologists in a measure only beginning to be realized beyond the horizon of ethno- 
philology. (This is not the first time a word has been coined by hyphenation of these 
classical captions!) Here the simile between the cargo bearer and the reviewer’s task 
ends. His is to advertise the cargo among general consumers of the goods who would 
otherwise not know their uses. 

The twenty-four article contributions of Volume II of the Journal are unquestion- 
ably linguistic in character. Examination of their content, however, shows that sixteen 
of the total number contain matter of importance relative to the life ways of the eight- 
een tribes referred to in the titles—matter indispensable to students of subjective 
ethnology whose interest strikes deeper than mere recording of observable facts. Ap- 
proached primarily from the angle of linguistics the contributions referred to are in- 
valuable for insight into the cultural mentality of the Apache, Yunka, Huichol, Téte de 
Boule, Abnaki, Coeur d’Alene, Muskogee, Ponca-Omaha, Kechua, Catawba, Delaware, 
Mixtec. Creole, Navaho, Fox, Duwamish and Chinook. In this list of treatments exami- 
nation shows that the sixteen contributions mentioned quite directly reveal inner as- 
pects of native life not exclusively or specifically limited to the structure and processes 
of speech. Convergence in the disciplines of the humanities is a marked tendency of 
modern thinking in anthropology and it is appropriate now more than ever to extend 
consideration to linguistic studies produced by ethnologically trained philologists in 
the search for motivations and thought-frames in the background of culture growth. 

Can it not be seen as a marked characteristic of the more authoritative ethnological 
literature that modern ethnological investigators employ the linguistic approach and 
that linguistic investigators are recording ethnological data in texts? 

F. G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Acta Americana. Los Angeles. 

African Studies. London. 

América Indigena. Mexico, D.F. 

American Antiquity. Menasha, Wis. 

American Journal of Archaeology. Philadelphia. 

American Journal of Physical Anthropology. Philadelphia. 

Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. New York. 

Anales de la Sociedad de Geograffa e Historia. Guatemala, C. A. 

Applied Anthropology. Cambridge, Mass. 

Boletin Bibliogréfico de Antropologia Americana. Mexico, D.F. 

Boletin Indigenista. Mexico, D.F. 

Boletin del Instituto Indigenista Nacion4l. Guatemala, C.A. 

Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicze2a de Geografia y Estadistica. Mexico, D.F. 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. New Haven, Conn. 

Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of Connecticut. New Haven, Conn. 

Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of Delaware. Wilmington, Del. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington. 

Bulletin de |’Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire. Paris. 

Bulletin des Juriditions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier Congolais. Elisabethville, 
Belgian Congo. 

Bulletin of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society. Andover, Mass. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Stockholm. 

Bulletin der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie und Ethnologie. Bern, 
Switzerland. 

Bulletin de Ja Société Préhistorique Frangais. Paris. 

Carnegie Institute Notes on Middle American Archaeology and Ethnology. 
Washington. 

Chicago Natural History Museum Bulletin. Chicago. 

Communications from the School of African Studies. Cape Town, N.S. 

Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. New 
York. 

Etnologiska Studier. Goteborg. 

Far Eastern Quarterly. Menasha, Wis. 

Geographical Review. New York. 

International Journal of American Linguistics. Baltimore. 

Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. Leiden, Holland. 

Journal of American Folklore. Menasha, Wis. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Baltimore. 

Journal of the Illinois State Archaeological Society. Urbana, IIl. 

Journal of Negro Education. Washington. 

Journal of the Polynesian Society. Wellington, N.Z. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. London. 

Journal] of the Royal Asiatic Society. London. 

Journal de la Société de Américanistes de Paris. Paris. 

Journal de la Société des Océanistes. Paris. 

Lomeshie Research Centre for Anthropology and Race Biology. Londonderry, 
N. Ireland. 

Memoirs of the American Folklore Society. Philadelphia. 
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Mitteilungen der Geographische-Ethnographische Gesellschaft. Ziirich, Switzer- 
land. 

NLASC News-Letter of the Archaeological Society of Connecticut. New Haven, Conn. 

NMLP Notas del Museo de La Plata. La Plata, Argentina. 

PPMAAE Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 
PA Pennsylvania Archaeologist. Harrisburg. 
PMEUBA Publicaciones del Museo Etnogrdfico, Universidad de Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires, 


Argentina. 
RMEA Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antropolégicos. Mexico, D. F. 
RMLP Revista del Museo de La Plata. La Plata, Argentina. 
RSAUNC Revista de la Seccién Arqueolégica de la Universidad Nacional del Cuzco. Peru. 
RLIJ Rhodes-Livingstone Institute Journal. Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia. 
SM Scientific Monthly. Washington. 
SFPDC Sociological Foundations of the Psychiatric Disorders of Childhood. Langhorne, Pa, 
SJA Southwestern Journal of Anthropology. Albuquerque, N.M. 


UCPAAE University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


UCPL University of California Publications in Linguistics. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
UMB University Museum Bulletin, U. of P. Philadephia. 

VFPA Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology. New York. 

VFSPA Viking Fund Seminar in Physical Anthropology. New York. 

YAS Yale Anthropological Studies. New Haven. 

YUPA Yale University Publications in Anthropology. New Haven. 


North America 


Altman, George J. A Navaho Wedding (Masterkey, 20, No. 5, pp. 159-164, 1 fig. Los Angeles, 
1946). 

Anonymous. Ancient Melbourne Man Gets Remodeled Skull (Science News Letter, 50, No. 16, 
p. 245, 1 illus. 1946). 

Anonymous. Boulder Outlines in North Dakota (The Museum Review, State Historical Society 
of N.D., 1, No. 9, pp. 1-5, 1 drawing, 1 pl. Bismarck, N.D., 1946). 

Anonymous. The Havana Mounds (JIAS, 4, No. 1, p. 13, 1 fig. Urbana, IIl., 1946). 

Anonymous. Symposium on Birdstones at Petrie’s Log-Cabin Museum (Ibid., No. 20, p. 11. Ur- 
bana, IIl., 1946). 

Astrov, Margot (Ed.). The Winged Serpent: An Anthology of American Indian Prose and Poetry 
(366 pp. Day, 1946). 

Bastien, Rémy. Las caracteristicas del negro americano (with introduction by Otto Klineberg, 
Ed.) (Afroamerica, 2, No. 3, pp. 38-41. Mexico, 1946). 

Beatty, Willard W. Reservations are Private Property (BI, 6, No. 3, pp. 223-231. Mexico, 1946). 

Berry, Stillman S. A Shell Necklace from the Havasupai Indians (Plateau, 19, No. 2, pp. 29-34, 
2 figs. Flagstaff, Arizona, 1946). 

Blauch, Lloyd E. Education in the Territories and Outlying Possessions of the United States (JNE, 
15, No. 3, pp. 462-479. Howard University, Washington, 1946). 

Bolton, Caroline. Lo que quieren los negros (Afroamerica, 2, No. 3, pp. 77-80. Mexico, 1946). 

Butler, Eva L. The Brush or Stone Memorial Heaps of Southern New England (BASC, 19, pp. 
3-12, illus. Yale Peabody Museum, New Haven, 1946). 

Coffin, C. C. Final Work at the Eagle Hill Site (Ibid., pp. 18-36, 26 figs. New Haven, 1946). 


1 and 3+4. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1946). 


Cole, Fay-Cooper. Growth of Anthropology in the Midwest (Central States Bulletin, 1, No. 1, pp. 
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Cooper, Paul L. The Institute Explores the Norton Site (Cranfield Institute of Science News 
Letter, 15, No. 6, pp. 71-73, 1 illus. Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 1946). 

Douglas, Frederic H. (Ed.) Index of Indian Leaflet Series, Vol. II (Jan. 1933—Feb. 1940) (15 pp. 
Department of Indian Art, Denver Art Museum, 1946). 

Douglass, John M. Alaskan Eskimo Mask Exhibit (Museum Record, 3, No. 2, p. 11, 1 illus. 
Milwaukee Public Museum, 1946). 

Eichenberger, J. Allen. Investigations of the Marion-Ralls Archaeological Society in Northeast 
Vissouri (Missouri Archaeologist, No. 19, pp. 1-68, maps, drawings, pls. Columbia, Mo., 
1944). 

Fairbanks, Charles H. The Leake Mounds, Bartow County, Georgia (AA, 12, No. 2, pp. 126-127. 
New Haven, Conn., 1946). 

Fairbanks, Charles H. The Macon Earth Lodge (Ibid., pp. 94-108, 1 fig., 2 pls. 1946). 

Fenton, William N. Place Names and Related Activities of the Cornplanter Senecas, V (Pennsylvania 
Archaeologist, 16, No. 2, pp. 42-57, 1 pl. 1946). 

Friends, Philadelphia, the Religious Society of. The John Adlum Map (territory between the 
\llegheny and the Ohio line, circa 1790) (Ibid., pp. 57-58. 1946). 

Geary, James A. The Subjunctive in Fox (IJAL, 12, No. 4, pp. 198-203. 1946). 

Gireaud, Marcel. Le Métis Canadien—son réle dans l'histoire des provinces de l’Ouest (|vi, 6 parts, 
1296 pp., 8 pls., 4 maps. Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie, 44. Paris, 1945). 

Gladwin, Harold Sterling. Tree Ring Analysis. Problems of Dating II. The Tusayan Ruin (21 pp., 
13 figs. Medallion Papers No. 36, Gila Pueblo, Globe, Ariz., 1946). 

Haile, Berard. The Navaho Fire Dance or Corral Dance (57 pp. St. Michaels Press, St. Michaels, 
Ariz., 1946). 

Halpern, A. M. Yuma III: Grammatical Processes and the Noun (IJAL, 12, No. 4, pp. 204-212. 
1946). 

Harper, Allan G. Canada’s Indian Administration (AI, 6, No. 4, pp. 297-314. Mexico, 1946). 

Harrington, John P. Three Kiowa Texts (IJAL, 12, No. 4, pp. 237-242. 1946). 

Harrington, M. R. Funko the Slave (Masterkey, 20, No. 5, pp. 169-170. Los Angeles, 1946). 

Harrington, M. R. New Work at Borax Lake (Ibid., No. 6, pp. 189-190. 1946). 

Harrington, M. R. Seminole Adventure (Ibid., No. 5, pp. 157-159. 1946). 

Harrington, M. R. The Thunderbird Costumes (Ibid., No. 6, pp. 195-196, 1 pl. 1946). 

Hatt, Robert T. Installing a Cayuga Chief (Cranbrook Institute of Science News Letter, 15, No. 6 
pp. 65-71, 1 illus. Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 1946). 

Haury, Emil W. Summer Activities at Point of Pines (The Kiva, 12, No. 1, pp. 3-5. Tucson, Ariz., 
1946). 

Hawley, Florence, and Donovan Senter. Group-Designed Behavior Patterns in Two Acculturating 
Groups (SJA, 2, No. 2, pp. 133-151. 1946). 

Hesselberth, Charles. Notes on the Ogden-Fettie Mounds (JIAS, 4, No. 1, pp. 9-11, 2 figs. 1946). 

Hockett, Charles F. Sapir on Arapaho (IJAL, 12, No. 4, pp. 243-245. 1946). 

Hodge, F. W. Sequoya’s Syllabary (Masterkey, 20, No. 6, pp. 201-203. Los Angeles, 1946) 

Hoebel, E. Adamson. The Archaeology of Bone Cave, Miller County, Missouri (APAMNH, 40, 
Pt. 2, pp. 139-157, 5 pls., 5 figs. New York, 1946). 

Hotz, von Gottfried. Eine indianische Fellmalerei der Vilkerkundesammlung Ziirich (MGEG, 
Band 42, pp. 113-130, 7 figs. Ziirich, 1945). 

Honigmann, John J. Ethnography and Acculturation of the Fort Nelson Slave (169 pp., 3 maps, 
8 tables, 2 drawings. YUPA, No. 33, New Haven, 1946). 

Hrebek, Marion L. Restoration of Flakes on a Quartzite Implement (Papers of the Michigan Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, No. 30, pp. 493-498, 4'figs. 1944). 

Humphry, N. D. American Race Relations and the Caste System (Psychiatry, 8, pp. 379-381. 

1945). 
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Ives, Ronald L. Manje’s Description of Casa Grande, 1697 (The Masterkey, 20, No. 5, pp. 148- 
151. Los Angeles, 1946). 

Jennings, Jesse D. Hopewell-Copena Sites near Nashville (AA, 12, No. 2, p. 126, 1 fig. 1946). 

Johnson, Frederick (Ed.). Reports of the Archaeological Societies for the Year 1945-1946 (4 pp. 
Eastern States Archaeological Federation Bulletin No. 5, 1946). 

Kennedy, Tolbert H. Racial Tensions among Japanese in the Intermountain Northwest (Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, 14, No. 2, pp. 145-150. 1946). 

Kewanwytewa, J. and Katharine Bartlett. Hopi Moccasin Making (Plateau, 19, No. 2, pp. 21- 
28, diagrams and figs. Flagstaff, Ariz., 1946). 

Kingman, Spencer S. A New Ansel Hall Project (Masterkey, 20, No. 5, pp. 167-169. Los Angeles, 
1946). 

Kurath, William. The Linguistic Map of Arizona (The Kiva, 12, No. 1, pp. 10-12. Tucson, Ariz., 
1946). 

Le Riverend, Julio. La participacién del Negro (Richard Sterner) (Afroamerica, 2, No. 3, pp. 42- 
45. Mexico, 1946). 

Le Viness, W. Thetford. Southwestern Indians Hold Weird Summer Fiestas—A Renewal of Ancient 
Rites (repub. by permission of the N.Y. Times and author) (JIAS, 4, No. 1, p. 31. 1946). 

Leslie, Vernon. An Archaeological Reconnaissance of Upper Delaware Valley Sites between Point 
Mountain and Bushkill, Pa. IT (Pennsylvania Archaeologist, 16, No. 2, pp. 59-78. 4 tables, 
2 pls. 1946). 

Linné, S. Museum News—Prehistoric and Modern Hopi Poitery (Ethnos, 11, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 
89-98, 4 figs. Stockholm, 1946). 

Malouf, Carling. The Deep Creek Region, the Northwestern Frontier of the Pueblo Culture (AA, 12, 
No. 2, pp. 117-121, 3 figs. 1946). 

Martin, George Castor. Indian Tribes of the Mission Nuestra Setiora del Refugio (Texas) (82 pp., 
1 map. Wendell Potter Press, San Antonio, Texas, 1936). 

Martin, Paul S. Expedition to Southwest Completes Season (CNHMB, 17, Nos. 11 and 12, p. 3. 
1946). 

Martin, Paul S. Nature Imposed Rationing on the Mogollon Indians (Ibid., Nos. 9 and 10, pp. 1-2. 
1946). 

Mason, J. Alden. Notes on the Indians of the Great Slave Lake Area (46 pp., 1 map, 3 drawings, 4 
pls. YUPA, No. 34, New Haven, 1946). 

McCracken, Harold. The Sacred White Buffalo (Natural History, 55, No. 7, pp. 304-309 and p. 
341, 7 illus. 1946). 

Morgan, Richard G. Preserving Our Unwritten Records (Museum Echoes, 19, No. 10, pp. 75-77, 
1 illus. Columbus, Ohio, 1946). 

Nequatewa, Edmund. A Flute Ceremony at Hotevilla (Plateau, 19, No. 2, pp. 35-36. Flagstaff, 
Ariz., 1946). 

Opler, Morris Edward. The Slaying of the Monsters, A Mescalero Apache Myth (E1 Palacio, 53, 

« No. 8, pp. 215-225, 1 pl.; ibid., No. 9, pp. 242-258. Santa Fe, N.M., 1946). 

Pettitt, George A. Primitive Education in North America (182 pp. UCPAAE, 43, No. 1, 1946). 

Quimby, George I. Hopewell Man Sculpture Enlarged from Figurine (CNHMB, 17, Nos. 9 and 
10, pp. 1-2, 1 fig. 1946). 

Radin, Paul (Ed.). Japanese Ceremonies and Festivals in California (SJA, 2, No. 2, pp. 152-179. 
1946). 

Robbins, Maurice. The Ford Site, a Protohistoric Station in Norton, Massachusetts (AA, 12, No. 
2, pp. 80-94, 3 pls., 8 figs. 1946). 

Simpson, Ruth D. The Seal Was Broken (The Masterkey, 20, No. 5, pp. 154-156, 2 figs. Los 
Angeles, 1946). 

Smith, Wilbur F. The Quest of an Indian Garden (BASC, No. 19, pp. 13-17, 1 map. 1946). 
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Speck, Frank G. Catawba Hunting, Trapping and Fishing (44 pp., 34 figs. Joint Publications of 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia Anthropological Society, 
No. 2, Philadelphia, 1946). 

Speck, Frank G., Royal B. Hassrick and Edmund S. Carpenter. Rappahannock Takivig Devices: 
Traps, Hunting and Fishing (28 pp., 30 figs. Ibid., No. 1, 1946). 

Spencer, Robert F. The Phonemes of Keresan (IJAL, 12, No. 4, pp. 229-236. 1946). 

Squires, Paul. The Angel Mounds of Southwestern Indiana (JIAS, 4, No. 1, pp. 19-21, 3 pls. 
1946). 

Stearn, E. Wagner, and Allen E. Stearn. The Effect of Smallpox on the Destiny of the Amerindian 
(153 pp. Bruce Humphries, Boston, 1945). 

Steen, Charlie R. Notes on Some 19th Century Pima Burials (The Kiva, 12, No. 1, pp. 6-10 
Tucson, Ariz., 1946). 

Swanton, John R. The Indians of the Southeastern United States (943 pp., 13 maps, 107 pls., 5 
figs. BBAE, No. 137, 1946). 

Tatum, Robert M. Distribution and Bibliography of the Petroglyphs of the United States (AA, 12, 
No. 2, pp. 122-125, 1 map. 1946). 

Thompson, Arthur P. The Route of Migration of the Red Paint People into Maine (NLASC, No. 
42, pp. 3+4. 1946). 

Titterington, P. F. Four Diorite Spuds from Jersey County, Illinois (JIAS, 4, No. 1, pp. 6-7, 2 figs. 
1946). 

Titterington, P. F. Marginella Beads—T ypes of Perforation for Suspension (Ibid., pp. 7-8, 1 fig. 
1946). 

Trowbridge, Harry. Excavations on the Hudson (NLASC, No. 42, pp. 2-3. 1946). 

Uhlenbeck, C. C. Ur- und altindogermanische Anklainge im Wortschatz des Eskimo (Anthropos, 
37-40, Nos. 1-3, pp. 133-148. Freiburg, Switzerland, 1942-1945). 

Underhill, Ruth M. Papago Indian Religion (vi, 359 pp. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1946). 

Underhill, Ruth M. Workaday Life of the Pueblos (Ed. by Willard W. Beatty) (174 pp. Indian 
Life and Customs, 4, U. S. Indian Service, 1946). 

Vivé, Jorge A. El problema negro y la democracia moderna estadounidense (Afroamerica, 2, No. 3, 
p. 3. Mexico, 1946). 

Viv6é Jorge A. Un dilema americano (Gunnar Myrdal) (Ibid., pp. 4-27. 1946). 

Walker, Edwin F. An Eskimo Harpoon-Thrower (Masterkey, 20, No. 6, pp. 193-194, 1 fig. Los 
Angeles, 1946). 

Wallace, Paul A. W. The White Roots of Peace (The legend of Denganawidah and the founding of 
the Iroquois Confederacy—a composite narrative) (57 pp., frontispiece. University of Penn- 
sylania Press, Philadelphia, 1946). 

Webb, William S. Indian Knoll—Site Oh 2, Ohio County, Kentucky (251 pp., 57 figs., 5 tables, 1 
map, charts. Publications of the Department of Anthropology and Archaeology, University 
of Kentucky, 4, No. 3, Pt. 1. Lexington, 1946). 

Wetherill, Louisa Wade. Some Navajo Recipes (The Kiva, 12, No. 1, pp. 5-6. Tucson, Ariz., 
1946). 

Wyman, Leland C., and Flora L. Bailey. Navaho Striped Windway, an Injury-Way Chant (SJA, 
2, No. 2, pp. 213-238, 1 pl. 1946). 

Zavala, Lauro José. La segregacién racial del Negro (Afroamerica, 2, No. 3, pp. 46-76. Mexico, 
1946). 


Middle America 


Aguirre Beltran, Gonzalo. La poblacién negra de México (347 pp., 8 maps, 1 chart. Ediciones Fuente 
Cultural, Mexico, 1946). 
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Altman, George J. The Yaqui Easter Play of Guadalupe, Arizona—I (Masterkey, 20, No. 6, pp. 
181-189. Los Angeles, 1946). 

Anonymous. El Popol-V uh (contin.)—Libro sagrado de los antiguos Votdnides (Yikal Maya Than, 
7, No. 85, pp. 196, 211 and 212. Mérida, Yuc., 1946). 

Anonymous. La ensefianza en lengua indigena: una experiencia feliz (BIIN, 1, Nos. 2 and 3, pp. 
77-79, 1 illus. Guatemala, C.A., 1946). 

Anonymous. Reunién de Mesa Redonda de la Sociedad Mexicana de Antropologia, III, IV (BBAA, 
7 [1943-1944], pp. 5-13. Mexico, 1946). 

Anonymous. The Tarahumaran Agrarian Problem (BI, 6, No. 3, pp. 237-243. Mexico, 1946). 

Arreaga, Alberto. Los Pocomames orientales (BIIN, 1, Nos. 2 and 3, pp. 47-52, 1 map. Guatemala, 
1946). 

Barlow, R. H. Some Mexican Figurines of the Colonial Period (CINMAAE, No. 70, pp. 59-61 
1 pl. Washington, 1946). 

Basten, Rémy. Anthologie du Folklore Haiten (125 pp. Acta Antropologica, 1, No. 4. Mexico, 
1946). 

Berlin, Heinrich. Archdologische Funde in Chiapas, Mexico (Ethnos, 11, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 16-23, 
6 figs. Stockholm, 1946). 

Brainerd, George W. Wheel-made Pottery in America? (Masterkey, 20, No. 6, pp. 191-192, 2 
figs. Los Angeles, 1946). 

Cline, Howard F. The Terragueros of Guelatéo, Oaxaca, México (AcAm, 4, No. 3, pp. 161-184, 
2 maps. Los Angeles, 1946). 

Cordy, N. Exam ples of Phonetic Construction in Maya Hieroglyphs (AA, 12, No. 2, pp. 108-117, 
24 figs. 1946). 

Corona Niiiez, José. Cuitzeo. Estudio antropogeogréfico (with summary in English) (Acta Antro- 
pologica, 2, No. 1, pp. 9-68, 2 maps, drawings. Mexico, 1946). 

Covarrubias, Miguel. Jade in Mexico (Asia and the Americas, 46, No. 2, pp. 496-497. New York, 
1946). 

Covarrubias, Miguel. Mexico South—The Isthmus of Tehuantepec (xxviii, 427 pp., 9 pp. Indian 
languages, 1 topographical color map, 4 maps, 87 illus. and drawings, 93 pls., 8 color pls. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1946). 

Crile, George W., and Daniel P. Quiring. Estudio del metabolismo del indigena Maya Quiche 
(BIIN, 1, Nos. 2 and 3, pp. 57-62, 2 tables. Guatemala, 1946). 

Einaar, J. F. E. Education in the Netherlands and French West Indies (JNE, 15, No. 3, pp. 450- 
461. Washington, 1946). 

Freund, Georg. Agrarrecht und Katasterwesen im alten Mexiko (Ethnos, 11, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 24- 
48, 1 drawing. Stockholm, 1946). 

Gamio, Manuel. Alimentary Habits (BI, 6, No. 3, pp. 187-191. Mexico, 1946). 

Gamio, Manuel. Editorial—Los museos y las supervivencias culturales indigenas (AI, 6, No. 3, 
pp. 195-197. Mexico, 1946). 

Gamio, Manuel. Exploracién econémico-cultural en la regién oncocercosa de Chiapas, México 
(Ibid., pp. 199-246, 1 pl., 3 maps. Mexico, 1946). 

Goubaud Carrera, Antonio. Distribucién de las lenguas indigenas en Guatemala (BIIN, 1, Nos. 2 
and 3, pp. 63-76, 2 tables, large color map. Guatemala, 1946). 

Goubaud Carrera, Antonio. Estudio de la alimentacién de Guatemala (Ibid., pp. 31-46, 4 tables, 
1 map. 1946). 

Goubaud Carrera, Antonio. El groupo étnico indigena: critérios para su definicién (Ibid., pp. 13- 
30, 22 tables. 1946). 

Goubaud Carrera, Antonio. La nueva escuela rural (Ibid., pp. 53-56, 2 tables, 1 map. 1946). 

Hammond, S. A. Education in the British West Indies (JNE, 15, No. 3, pp. 427-449. Washington, 
1946). 
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Harris, Margaret. An Introduction to the Chontal of Tabasco, Mexico (AI, 6, No. 3, pp. 247-255. 
Mexico, 1946). 

Hernandez Labastida, José, and Francisco Javier Alvarez. Rapabe Raramuri. Rayemari Tami 
Busarama (linguistic studies) (Chihuahua, Chih., 1945) 

Holmer, Nils M. Outline of Cuna Grammar (IJAL, 12, No. 4, pp. 185-197. 1946). 

Hulse, F. S. Skeletal Material in I. Kelly, Excavations at Culiacan, Sinaloa (Ibero-Americana, 25, 
pp. 187-198, Appendix IIT. 1945). 

Jakeman, M. Wells. The Identity of the Itzas (AA, 12, No. 2, pp. 127-130. 1946). 

Janer, J. L.. Population Growth in Puerto Rico and Its Relation to Time Changes in Vital Statistics 
(Human Biology, 17, pp. 267-313. 1945). 

Jenkins, Joyce. San Gregorio—An Otomi Village of the Highlands of Hidalgo (AI, 6, No. 4, pp. 344- 
349, 1 pl. Mexico, 1946). 

Kidder, A. V., and E. M. Shook. “Rim-Head” Vessels from Kaminaljuyti, Guatemala (CINMAAE, 
No. 69, pp. 54-58, 1 pl., 1 drawing. Washington, 1946). 

Lépez Portillo, José. La dindmica religiosa de los Aztecas (BSMGE, 62, No. 1, pp. 15-48. Mexico, 
1946). 

Metcalfe, Grace. Indice de la Crénica de Fray Alonso Ponce (BBAA, 7 [1941-1944], pp. 56-84. 
Mexico, 1946). 

Ortiz, Fernando. Alguno afronegrismos en la toponimia de Cuba (Afroamerica, 2, No. 3, pp. 91- 
112. Mexico, 1946). 

Pereda Valdés, Ildefonso. La poesia afrocubana (Ibid., pp. 113-119. 1946). 

Shook, Edwin M. Blowguns in Guatemala (CINMAAE, No. 67, pp. 37-43, 1 pl., 1 drawing. 1946). 

Strémsvik, Gustav, and John M. Longyear, III. A Reconnaissance of El Rincén del Jicaque, 
Honduras. (Ibid., pp. 44-53, 1 pl., 1 drawing. 1946). 

Souza Novelo, Narciso. X-Hdil (Leyenda Maya) (Yikal Maya Than, 7, No. 85, pp. 197-203. 
Mérida, Yuc., 1946). 

Taylor, Douglas. Kinship and Social Structure of the Island Carib (SJA, 2, No. 2, pp. 180-212. 
1946). } 

Taylor, Douglas. Loan Words in Dominica Island Carib (IJAL, 12, No. 4, pp. 213-216. 1946). 

Thompson, J. Eric S. The Dating of Structure 44, Yaxchilan, and Its Bearing on the Sequence of 
Texts at that Site (CINMAAE, No. 71, pp. 62-74, 1 pl. 1946). 

Villa Rojas, Alfonso. Unilateral Organization and Nagualism in Southeastern Mexico (Central 
States Bulletin, 1, No. 1, p. 4. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1946). 

Viré, Armar d. La préhistoire en Haiti (BSPF, 37, Nos. 4 and 5, pp. 108-137, 20 pls. Paris, 1940). 

Wauchope, Robert. J/lustrated Guide to Museum Gallery of the Middle American Research Institute 
(40 pp., 32 illus. Misc. Series No. 3, Tulane University, New Orleans, 1946). 

Weathers, Kenneth. La agricultura de los Tzotzil de Nabenchauc, Chiapas, México (with English 
summary) (AI, 6, No. 4, pp. 315-319. Mexico, 1946). 

Willems, Emilio. Estudos Mexicanos de Antropologia Fisica (Sociologia, 8, No. 2, pp. 135-141. 
Sao Paulo, 1946). 

Williams, Eric. Education in Dependent Territories in America (JNE, 15, No. 3, pp. 534-551. 
1946). 

Wonderly, William L. Zogue Place-Names (IJAL, 12, No. 4, pp. 217-228. 1946). 

Yurchenco, Henrietta. La recopilacién de mtisica indigena (with English summary) 
pp. 321-331, 2 pl. 1946). 
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Acor, Jégo do. Bringuedos do nossos Indios (Revista do Museu Nacional, Ano II, No. 4, pp. 14-15, 
illus. Brazil, 1945). 


Alberto Térres, Heloisa. Vaso Marajoara (Ibid., pp. 16-17, 1 pl. Brazil, 1945). 
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Alejo Vignati, Milctades. Iconografia aborigen III. La tribu del Cacique Olkelkkenk (RMLP, 
Nueva Serie, 2, Secci6n Antropologia, pp. 277-299, 6 pls. Argentina, 1946). 

Alejo Vignati, Milcfades. Simbolos para mapas arqueolégicos sudamericanos—sintesis critica (Ibid., 
11, No. 33, pp. 142-160. Argentina, 1946). 

Botelho de Magalhaes, Amilcar A. Indios do Brasil, IV (AI, 6, No. 3, pp. 275-283; V, ibid., No. 
4, pp. 333-343, 1 pl. Mexico, 1946). 

Buitr6n, Anibal, and Barbara S. Buitrén. Estudios antropolégicos sobre el Ecuador hasta 1944 
(BBAA, 7 [1941-1944] pp. 41-45. Mexico, 1946). 

Carrenio, Angel, La Justicia del Accorasi (RSAUNC, No. 2, pp. 146-154. Peru, 1946). 

Covarrubias, Miguel. Los Djukas: “Bush Negroes” de la Guayana Holandesa (Afroamerica, 2, 
No. 3, pp. 121-122, 4 pls. Mexico, 1946). 

Eduardo, Octavio C. Three-Way Religious Acculturation in a North Brazilian City (Ibid., pp. 81- 
90. Mexico, 1946). 

Enock, C. Reginald. Ecuador—su historia, antigua y moderna. Topografia y recursos naturales. 
Industrias y desarrollo social (Anales, 72, No. 321, pp. 299-403. Quito, Ecuador, 1944). 

Evans, Clifford. The Viru Valley Project (E) Palacio, 53, No. 8, p. 214. Santa Fe, N.M., 1946). 

Flornoy, Bertrand. Comparison entre les Indiens de la Cordillére des Andes et les Indiens de  Ama- 
sone (L’Ethnographie, Nouvelle Série, No. 38, pp. 80-81. Paris, 1946). 

Harrington, Tomas. Contribucién al estudio del indio Giiniina Kiine (RMLP, Nueva Serie, 2, 
Seccién de Antropologfa, pp. 237-275, 12 pls. Argentina, 1946). 

Herndndez Rodriguez, Guillermo. La estructura social Chibcha (Revista Trimestra] de Cultura 
Moderna, 6, pp. 187-249. Universidad Nacional de Colombia, Bogot4, 1946). 

Herrmann, Lucila. A organizagdo social dos Vapidiana do Territério Rio Branco (Sociologia, 8, 
No. 2, pp. 119-134. Sao Paulo, 1946). 

Koppers, Wilhelm. Die Erstbesiedlung Amerikas im Lichte der Feuerland-Forschungen (BSGAE, 
21, pp. 1-15. Bern, Switzerland, 1944-1945). 

Kuczynsky Godard, Maxime. Estudio familiar, demogrdfico ecolégico, en estancias indias de la 
altiplanicie del Titicaca (Ichupampa). La condicién social del indio y su insalubridad. Miradas 
sociogrdaficas del Cuzco—El Instituto Medico-Higiénico del Sur: un proyecto organizador (120 
pp. Ministerio de Salud Pablica y Asistencia Social, Lima, 1945). 

Kuczynski Godard, Maxime. Un latifundio del sur—una contribucién al conocimiento del problema 
social (AI, 6, N. 3, pp. 256-274, 1 pl. Mexico, 1946). 

de las Mercedes Constanzé6, Maria. La antropologia y el problema de la poblacién en Argentina 
(AcAm, 4, No. 3, pp. 154-160. Los Angeles, 1946). 

Métraux, Alfred. La civilisation Guyano-A mazionienne et ses provinces culturelles Ibid., pp. 130- 
153. 1946). 

Murillo Vacareza, Josermo. Organization of the Bolivian Institute (BI, 6, No. 3, pp. 199-216. 
Mexico, 1946). 

Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Cuentos populares del Peri (RSAUNC, No. 2, pp. 118-143. Peru, 
1946). 

Numuendaja, Curt. Brinquedos dos nossos Indios (Revista do Museu Nacional, Ano I, No. 3, 
pp. 10-11, illus. Brazil, 1945). 


Pardo, Luis A. La Metrépoli de Paccarictampu (RSAUNC, No. 2, pp. 3-46, maps, pls., drawings. 


Peru, 1946). 
Pardo, Luis A. Ollantaitam pu (una ciudad megalitica) (Ibid., pp. 47-73, drawings, pls. 1946). 
Pardo, Luis A. Ruinas del Santuario de Huiraccocha (Ibid., pp. 74-111, 10 pls. 1946). 


Paulotti, Osvaldo L. Actividades antropolégicas en Argentina—1941-1944 (BBAA,7 [1941-1944], 


pp. 23-32. Mexico, 1946). 
Paulotti, Osvaldo L. Bibliografia antropolégica Argentina, 1941-1944 (Ibid., pp. 32-40. Mexico 
1946). 
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Salas, Alberto Mario. El antigal de Ciénga Grande (Quebrada de Purmamarca, Prov. de Jujuy) 
(268 pp., 1 map, 13 pls., 129 figs. PMEUBA, Serie A, No. 5, Buenos Aires, 1945). 

Santiana, Antonio. Los indios de Imbabura. Su craneologia. (Con 73 figures y Prélogo del Sr. Dn. 
Jacinto Jijén y Caamafno) (Anales, 72, No. 321, pp. 123-279, charts, illus. Quito, Ecuador, 
1944). 

Schaden, Francisco S. G. Magia e crencas populares numa comunidade teuto-brasileira (Sociologia, 
8, No. 2, pp. 77-87. Sao Paulo, 1946). 

Serrano, Antonio. Argueologia del Arroyo Las Mulas en el noroeste de Entre Rios. (Con una intro- 
duccion al estudio de la arqueologia del Litoral) (118 pp., figs., maps. XIII, Universidad Na- 
cional de Cérdoba, Instituto de Arqueologia, Lingiiistica y Folklore ““Dr. Pablo Cabrera,” 
Cérdoba, Argentina, 1946). 

Sigifredo, P. Fiinf Araukaner-M ythen (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 1-3, pp. 332-335. Freiburg, Switz- 
erland, 1942-1945). 

Steward, Julian H. (Ed.). Handbook of South American Indians, Vol. 1—The Marginal Tribes 
(xix, 624 pp., 12 pls., 69 figs., 7 maps. Articles by: Herbert Baldus, Juan Belaieff, Junius 
Bird, Salvador Canals Frau, John M. Cooper, Samuel K. Lothrop, Robert H. Lowie, Anibal 
Mattos, Alfred Métraux, Curt Numuendajd, Antonio Serrano, Gordon R. Willey. BBAE, 
No. 143, Washington, 1946). 

Steward, Julian H. (Ed.). Handbook of South American Indians, Vol. 2—The Andean Civilizations 
xxxiii, 1035 pp., 192 pls., 100 figs., 11 maps. Articles by: Francisco de Aparicio, Wendell C. 
Bennett, Junius B. Bird, Salvador Canals Frau, Eduardo Casanova, Hildebrando Castro 
Pozo, Donald Collier, John M. Cooper, Gregorio Hernandez de Alba, Alfred L. Kroeber, 
George Kubler, Weston La Barre, Rafael Larco Hoyle, Henri Lehmann, Samuel] K. Lothrop, 
Fernando Marquez Miranda, Bernard Mishkin, John Murra, Sergio Elias Ortiz, Willard Z. 
Park, John Howland Rowe, Harry Tschopik, Jr., Marion Tschopik, Lufs E. Valc4rcel, Gordon 
R. Willey. BBAE, No. 143, Washington, 1946). 

Tschopik, Harry, Jr. Some Notes on Rock Shelter Sites near Huancayo, Peru (AA, 12, No. 2, pp. 
73-80, 1 pl., 2 figs., 1 map. 1946). 

Wagley, Charles. Um Tapirapé atinge a maioridade (Revista do Museu Nacional, Ano I, No. 3, 
pp. 16-17, 1 pl. Brazil, 1945). 

Wagley, Charles, and Eduardo Galvao. O Parentesco Tupi-Guarani (Boletim do Museu Nacional, 
No. 6, pp. 6-18, 3 tables; Tupi-Guarani Kinship (English trans.) (/bid., pp. 19-24. Brazil, 
1946). 


Europe and Asia 


Absolon, K. A Royal Funeral of 2500 Years Ago; Magnificent Discoveries near Brno (Exploration 
of the palaeolithic site of BYti Skala Cave, in Czechoslovakia) (Illustrated London News 
209, No. 5609, pp. 432-437, 25 figs., 1 large pl. London, 1946) 

Angel, J. L. Anthropology of Poland: Prehistory and Race (in B. E. Schmitt, Ed., “Poland,” pj 
10-28. United Nations Series [R. J. Kerner, General Ed.], Univ. of California Press, Berkeley, 
1945). 

Angel, J. L. Neolithic Ancestors of the Greeks (AJA, 49, pp. 252-260, 1 pl. 1945). 

Angel, J.L. Skeletal Material from Attica (Hesperia, 14, pp. 279-363, 20 pls. 1945). 

Archer, W. G. Sabai Cultivation in the Rajmhal Hills (Man in India, 26, No. 1, pp. 12-19. Ranchi, 
India, 1946). 

Archer, W. G. Santal Marriage Songs (in “Snowballs of Garhwal,” Folk Culture Series [N. 
Datta-Majumder, Ed.], Pt. 1, pp. 5-8. Lucknow, India, 1946). 

s3achmakoff, le Docteur. La classification ethnique des populations de l’Asie Mineure durant l’an- 
tiquité. Phrygiens et Arméniens (L’Ethnographie, Nouvelle Série, No. 38, pp. 3-7, 2 maps. 

Paris, 1946). 
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Bacon, Elizabeth. A Preliminary Attempt to Determine the Culture Areas of Asia (SJA, 2, No. 2, 
pp. 117-132, 1946). 

Bala Ratnam, L. K. Serpent-Worship in Kerala (Man in India, 26, No. 1, pp. 53-64. Ranchi, 
India, 1946). 

de Barandiaran, J. M. On the Conservation of the Basque Peoples (Man, 46, No. 82, pp. 96-97 
London, 1946). 

Benedict, Ruth. “The Japanese Are So Simple’’ (Asia and the Americas, 46, No. 2, pp. 500-503. 
New York, 1946). 

Bhandari, N. S. Snowballs of Garhwal (Folk Culture Series [N. Datta-Majumder, Ed.], Pt. 2, 
pp. 20-87, illus. Lucknow, India, 1946). 

Bloch, Alfred. Die aliarabische Dichtung als Zeugnis fiir das Geistesleben der Vorislamischen Araber 
(Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 1-3, pp. 186-204. Freiburg, Switzerland, 1942-1945). 

Bolton, G. Camel’s Teeth in Secondary Burials (Lebanon) (Man, 46, No. 97, pp. 103-104. London, 
1946). 

Braun, High. Antiquities of Malta (Summary) (Jbid., No. 89, p. 100. London, 1946). 

Burr, Malcolm. A Note on the Kurds (Royal Central Asian Journal, 33, Pts. 3 and 4, pp. 289-292. 
London, 1946). 

Calverley, Amice. Notes on the Calusari Dancers of Roumania. Recorded by Cine-Camera in Remote 
Villages in the Wheat- and Maize-growing Plains of Walachia (Man, 46, No. 47, pp. 85-88. 
London, 1946). 

Chadwick, N. K. Norse Ghosts (Folk-Lore, 57, pp. 50-65. London, 1946). 

Chrysanthis, Kypros. The Magic Numbers Three, Seven and Seventy-two in Cypriote Folk-Medicine 
(Ibid., pp. 79-83. London, 1946). 

Cornwall, P. B. Ancient Arabia: Explorations in Hasa, 1940-1941 (Geographical Journal, 107, 
Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 28-50, 13 pls., 2 maps. Royal Geographical Society, London, 1946). 

Cyrén, Otto. Azerbeidjan (Ymer, 2, pp. 151-157, 9 figs. Stockholm, 1946). 

Datta-Majumder, N. The “Malaise” of Culture (in “Snowballs of Garhwal,’”’ Folk Culture Series, 
Pt. 1, pp. iii-xiv. Lucknow, India, 1946). 

Davies, O. Some Ancient Mines in Turkey (Man, 46, No. 92, p. 102. Londn, 1946). 

Elwin, Verrier. Folk-Songs of Chhattisgarh (\xi, 466 pp., book-list and word-list. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1946). 

Emeneau, M. B. Kota Texts (viii, 390 pp. UCPL, 2, Nos. 1 and 2, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944 
and 1946). 

Fliickiger, Otto. Der Mensch in der glazialen Landschaft (MGEG, Band 39, pp. 167-222, 17 figs., 
7 pls. Ziirich, 1938-1939). 

von Fiirer-Haimendorf, Christoph. Agriculture and Land Tenure among the Apa Tanis (Man in 
India, 26, No. 1, pp. 20-49, 8 figs. Ranchi, India, 1946). 

Garrod, Oliver. The Quashgai Tribe of Fars (Royal Central Asian Journal, 33, Pts. 3 and 4, pp. 
293-306, 1 map. London, 1946). 

Ginsberg, H. L. The Legend of King Keret: A Canaanite Epic of the Bronze Age (50 pp., pls. 
American School of Oriental Research, Supplementary Studies Nos. 2 and 3, 1946). 

Graham Bower, U. V. (Mrs. F. N. Betts). Cycle-Migration of the Zemi Negas, North Cachar Hills, 
Assam (Man in India, 26, No. 1, pp. 50-52, 1 map. Ranchi, India, 1946). 

Grobb, Lorna B. Laotian Festival (Asia and the Americas, 46, No. 2, pp. 498-499. New York, 
1946). 

Henninger, Josef. Die Familie bei den heutigen Beduinen Arabiens und seiner Randgebiete. Ein 
Beitrag cur Frage der urspriinglichen Familienform der Semiten (IAE, Band 42, pp. 1-189, 
1 map. Leiden, Holland, 1943). 

Henninger, Josef. Ist in Arabien die rituelle Erdrosselung eines Tieres bekannt? (Anthropos, 37- 

40, Nos. 1-3, pp. 319-320. Freiburg, Switzerland, 1942-1945). 
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Hillman, Owen. Education in Burma (JNE, 15, No. 3, pp. 526-433. Washington, 1946). 

Hulse, Frederick S. A Sketch of Japanese Society (JAOS, 66, No. 3, pp. 219-229. 1946). 

Jousse, Marcel. Judahen, Judéen, Judaiste dans le milieu ethnique palentinien (L’Ethnographie, 
Nouvelle Série, No. 38, pp. 60-77, Paris, 1946). 

Khanapurkar, D. P. The Folk Songs of Dangi Bhils (in “Snowballs of Garhwal,’”’ Folk Culture 
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Michel, Gladys. Marriage in the Moro Manner (Museum Record, 3, No. 2, p. 13 and p. 16. Mil- 
waukee Public Museum, 1946). 
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Human Biology, 17, pp. 340-367. 1945). 
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1946). 
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Human Biology, 17, pp. 137-142. 1945). 
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Frateur, J. L. Atavisme expérimental (Bulletin des Séances, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 16, No. 
3, pp. 526-552. Brussels, 1945). 
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(Yearbook of Physical Anthropology, 1945, pp. 5-11. The Viking Fund, Inc., New York, 
1946). 

Krogman, W. M. Growth of Man (Tabulae Biologicae, 20, pp. 1-963. Den Haag, Holland, 1941. 
[N.B., just published, 1946)). 

Krogman, W. M. Science on the March: Whose Skull Is It? (Scientific Monthly, 63, No. 4 [whole 
No. 373], pp. 315-316. 1946). 

Lanier, P. F., and M. Trotter. The Volume of the Sacral Canal (AJPA, N.S., 4, pp. 227-233. 1946). 
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Montagu, M. F. Ashley. The Physical Characters of African and Other Non-American Negroids 
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Renes, R. C. Symmetrical and Asymmetrical Occurrence of Papillary Patterns (AJPA, N.S., 4, pp. 
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Reynolds, E. L. The Bony Pelvic Girdle in Early Infancy (Ibid., 3, pp. 321-354. 1945). 

Richey, F. D. Bruce’s Explanation of Hybrid Vigor (Journal of Heredity, 36, pp. 243-244. 1945). 

Schultz, A. H., and W. L. Straus, Jr. The Numbers of Vertebrae in Primates. (Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 89, pp. 601-626. 1945). 
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Viking Fund Seminar in Physical Anthropology. Note: Further bibliography and reprinted ar- 
ticles forthcoming in the 1946 Yearbook. 
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Wilmer, H. A., and R. E. Scammon. The Use of Iconometrography in Graphic Exposition. I. Topog- 
raphy and Composition of the Human Body (Human Biology, 17, pp. 314-339. 1945). 
Yerushalmy, J. The Existence of an Optimum Interval between Births (Human Fertility, 10, pp. 
107-111. 1945). 
Yerushalmy, J. On the Interval between Successive Births and Its Effect on Survival of Infant. I. An 
Indirect Method of Study (Human Biology, 17, pp. 65-106. 1945). 
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Prehistory 


Brat, W. C. Nieuwe vondsten te Middelburg (IAE, Band 42, pp. 15-27, 10 figs. Leiden, Holland, 
1943). 

Brueil, Henri. L’industrie de pierre de stade paléolithique des Tasmaniens (JSO, 1, No. 1, pp. 37-41, 
1 fig. Paris, 1945). 

Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique Francaise, Paris, France. Note: 28 numbers, composing Tomes 
37-42, 1940-1945, have been received in this country. These contain upwards of 200 short 
articles and reports, almost exclusively on European or North African prehistory, in addition 
to necrologies, etc. 

Bursch, F. C. Onze Urnenvelden (IAE, Band 42, pp. 48-77, 12 figs., 6 sketch maps. Leiden, 1943). 

Childe, V. Gordon. The Distribution of Megalithic Cultures, and Their Influence on Ancient and 
Vodern Civilizations (Man, 46, No. 83, p. 97. London, 1946) 

Cole, Fay-Cooper. Neolithic Evidences of Old and New World Connections (JIAS, 4, No. 2, pp. 2-7 
and p. 30, 1 pl. Urbana, IIl., 1946). 

Field, Henry. Neolithic Station in Kizil-Kum Desert, Soviet Central Asia (SJA, 2, No. 2, p. 239, 1 pl. 
1946). 

Gjessing, Gutorm. Circum polar Stone Age (Acta Artica, Fasc. 2, pp. 1-70, 12 figs., 5 maps, 2 sketch 
maps. Copenhagen, 1944). 

Goodwin, A. J. H. Prehistoric Fishing Methods in South Africa (Antiquity, No. 79, pp. 134-141, 
4 pls. 1946). 

Johnstone, P. K. Racial Contexts of Prehistory (Ibid., pp. 154-158. 1946). 

La Forgue, Pierre, and René Mauny. Contribution a la préhistoire de la région de Tichett (Mauri- 
tanie) (BIFAN, 1, No. 4, pp. 691-696. Paris, 1939). 

Leakey, L. S. B. A Pre-Historian’s Paradise in Africa: Early Stone Age Sites at Olorgesailie (Il- 
lustrated London News, 209, No. 5607, pp. 382-385, 8 figs., 1 large pl. London, 1946). 
Leroy, M. P. A propos de mégalithes (lettre de M. P. Leroy, administrateur territorial au Congo 
belge) (Bulletin des Séances, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 16, No. 2, p. 560 and pp. 577- 

579, 1 illus., 1 map. Brussels, 1945). 

Macalister, R. A. S. The Chronology of Megalithic Monuments in Ireland (Man, 46, No. 84, pp. 97- 
98. London, 1946). 

Maringer, J. Bedeutsame prihistorische Entdeckungen in Belgisch-Kongo. Das Ende des Tumbien 
(Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 1-3, pp. 311-312. Freiburg, 1942-1945). 

Movius, H. L., Jr. Early Man and Pleistocene Stratigraphy in Southern and Eastern Asia (x, 126 pp., 
illus., diagrams, and sketch maps. PPMAAE, 19, No. 3, Cambridge, Mass., 1944). 

O’Kelly, M. J. Excavation of a Ring-fort at Garryduff, County Cork (Antiquity, No. 79, pp. 122-127, 
illus. 1946). 

Riley, D. N. Groups of Circles in the Silt Fens (Ibid., pp. 150-154, 2 figs., 1 pl. 1946). 

Sankalia, H. D. Stone Age Tools in the Baroda Museum (Bulletin of the Baroda State Museum and 
Picture Gallery, 11, Pt. 1, pp. 15-23. Baroda, India). 


Miscellaneous 


Ackerknecht, E. H. Incubator and Taboo (Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, 
1, pp. 144-148. 1946). 

Adler, Alexandra. Influence of the Social Level on Psychiatric Symptomatology of Childhood Difficul- 
ties (SFPDC [Proceedings of the 12th Institute of the Child Reserach Clinic of the Woods 
Schools, in collaboration with the School of Medicine of Duke University, Durham, N. C.], 
pp. 35-42. Langhorne, Pa., 1945). 

Anonymous. International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences: Meeting of the 

Permanent Council at Oxford, A pril, 1946 (Man, 46, No. 71, pp. 74-80. London, 1946). 
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Ashman, R. States of Birth of American Men of Science (Journal of Heredity, 36, pp. 107-110. 
1945). 

Baber, Ray E. Present Trends in Race Relations (Research Studies of the State College of Wash- 
ington, 14, No. 2, pp. 99-106. Pullman, Wash., 1946). 

Bartlett, F. C. Psychological Methods for the Study of “Hard” and “Soft” Features of Culture (Africa 
16, No. 3, pp. 145-156. London, 1946). 

Benson, Wilfrid. International Organization and Non-Self-Governing Territories (JNE, 15, No. 3, 
pp. 300-310. Washington, 1946). 

Brunt, D. Meteorology and Weather Lore (Folk-Lore, 57, pp. 66-74, 1 pl. London, 1946). 

de la Calle, Chita. El mito del pasado negro (Melville J. Herskovits) (Afroamerica, 2, No. 3, pp. 
28-37. Mexico, 1946). 

Caso, Alfonso. George C. Vaillant (Memorial address given at the meeting of the Mexican Anthro- 
pological Society, September, 1945) (Ethnos, 11, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 1-7, 1 pl. Stockholm, 1946). 

Cassirer, Ernst. The Myth of the State (303 pp. Yale University Press, 1946). 

de Castro, Josué. La alimentacién en los trépicos (204 pp. Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Mexico, 
1946). 

Clark, W. E. LeGros. Immediate Problems of Human Palaeontology (Man, 46, No. 72, pp. 80-84, 
London, 1946). 

Dai, Bingham. Some Problems of Personality Development among Negro Children (SFPDC, pp. 67- 
100. Langhorne, Pa., 1945). 

Dees, Susan. Inter-relationship of Allergic and Psychiatric Factors in Allergic Children (Ibid., pp. 
59-63. Langhorne, Pa., 1945). 

Du Bois, W. E. B. Colonies and Moral Responsibility (JNE, 15, No. 3, pp. 311-318. Washington, 
1946). 

Duerst, U. Zur Frage der Herkunft des Haushundes (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 1-3, pp. 318-319. 
Freiburg, 1942-1945). 

Elkin, A. P. Anthropological and Ethnological Teaching in Public Education (Man, 46, No. 78, pp. 
92-93. London, 1946). 

Elkin, A. P. Conservation of Aboriginal Peoples whose Modes of Life are of Scientific Interest (Man, 
46, No. 81, pp. 94-96. London, 1946). 

Embree, Edwin R. Education for One World (JNE, 15, No. 3, pp. 571-578. Washington, 1946). 

Feibleman, James. The Theory of Human Culture (xiv, 361 pp. Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, New 
York, 1946). 

Feilberg, C. G. La Tente Noire (Nationalmuseets Skrifter, Copenhagen, 1944). 

Fitzgerald, R. T. D. Feminine Disabilities and Gender (Man, 46, No. 94, pp. 102-103. London, 
1946). 

Fortes, M. Anthropological Training for Colonial Officials (Man, 46, No. 80, p. 94. London, 1946). 

Gamio, Manuel. The Second Inter-American Conference on Indian Life (Editorial) (BI, 6, No. 2, 
Mexico, 1946). 

Gamio, Manuel. Toward a New Stage of Americanism (Editorial) (AI, 6, No. 4, pp. 292-296. Mex- 
ico, 1946). 

Gillin, John. Personality Formation from the Comparative Cultural Point of View (SFPDC, pp. 13- 
27. Langhorne, Pa., 1945). 

Greenhill, Maurice. Psycho-Dramatic Play Therapy in Disorders of Childhood (Ibid., pp. 107-121. 
1945). 

Gunda, Béla. Ethnological Notes on the Leviathan Legends (Man, 46, No. 98, p. 104. London, 1946). 

Hambly, Wilfrid D. Primitive Warfare: So-called “Savages’’ Fight Less, and Less Cruelly, than 
“Civilized” Nations (CNHMB, 17, Nos. 9 and 10, pp. 4-5, 3 figs. Chicago, 1946). 

Heilman, Grant. Archaeology and the Camera; Some Hints to Better Pictures (Pennsylvania Archae- 

ologist, 16, No. 2, pp. 37-41. Harrisburg, Pa., 1946). 
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Hoebel, E. Adamson. Law and Anthropology (Virginia Law Review, 32, No. 4, pp. 835-854. 1946). 

Holm, Sverre. Gestalt Psychological Interpretation of Ornamental Art (Ethnos, 11, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 
49-62, 11 figs. Stockholm, 1946). 

Hornell, James. The Role of Birds in Early Navigation (Antiquity, No. 79, pp. 142-150, 2 maps. 
1946). 

Horwitz, Hugo T. Noch einmal der Kreiselbohrer (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 1-3, pp. 325-328. Frei- 
burg, 1942-1945). 

Johnson, Jotham. So You Want to Be an Archaeologist? (The Classical Journal, 42, No. 1, pp. 3-6. 
1946). 

Kilin, K. Zur Gedenkfeier des ersten Ethnologen, P. Jos. Francois Lafitau (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 
1-3, pp. 316-318. Freiburg, 1942-1945). 

Koppers, Wilhelm. Urmensch und Urreligion (from Friederich Dessauer: “Wissen und Bekennt- 
nis,” pp. 25-149. Verlag Otto Walter, A. G., Olten, 1946). 

Krickeberg, Walter. Einologia de América (498 pp., 2nd edition, 1939. Translated by Pedro Hen- 
drich. Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Mexico, 1946). 

Laignel-Lavastine, M. le Professeur. Valeur de la clinique dans le diagnostic ethnique (L’Ethnogra- 
phie, Nouvelie Série, No. 38, pp. 91-92. Paris, 1946). 

Logan, Rayford W. The System of International Trusteeship (JNE, 15, No. 3, pp. 285-299. Wash- 
ington, 1946). 

Lowie, Robert H. Professor White and “Anti-Evolutionist” Schools (SJA, 2, No. 2, pp. 240-241. 
1946). 

Lucas, A. The Origin of Early Copper (Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 31, pp. 96-97. London, 
1945). 

Lyman, Richard S. Foreword—Sociological Foundations of the Psychiatric Disorders of Childhood 
(Proceedings of the 12th Institute of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, in 
collaboration with the School of Medicine of Duke University, 1945, pp. 9-11. Langhorne, 
Pa., 1945). 

Mead, Margaret. Professional Problems of Education in Dependent Countries (JNE, 15, No. 3, pp. 
346-357. Washington, 1946). 

Mercier, André. Enguéte sur les végétaux dans le folklore et l’ethnographie (L’Ethnographie, Nou- 
velle Série, No. 38, pp. 45-51, Paris, 1946): 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. The Acquisition of Sexual Knowledge in Children (American Journal! of 
Orthopsychiatry, 15, No. 2, pp. 290-300, 1945). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Anthropology and Genetics (Psychiatry, 8, No. 2, pp. 155-157. 1945). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Anti-Femininism and Race Prejudice (Ibid., 9, No. 1, pp. 69-71. 1946). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Comments on Comparative Studies in Human Biology (Science, 100, No. 
2600, pp. 383-384, 1944). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Intelligence of Northern Negroes and Southern Whites in the First World 
War (American Journal of Psychology, 58, No. 2, pp. 161-188, 10 figs. 1945). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. On the Phrase “ethnic group” in Anthropology (Psychiatry, 8, No. 1, pp 
27-33. 1945). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Primitive Medicine (New England Journal of Medicine, 235, Nos. 43-49, 
pp. 1-18. 1946). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Racism and Social Action (Psychiatry, 9, No. 2, pp. 143-150. 1946). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Ritual Mutilation among Primitive Peoples (Ciba Symposia, 8, No. 7, pp. 
421-436, 12 figs. Summit, N. J., 1946). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Weaning and So-called Oedipus Tendencies (The Psychoanalytic Review, 
32, No. 2, 2 pp. 1945). 

Moore, Eleanor M. The Educational Department (UMB, 12, Nos. 1 and 2. Philadelphia, 1946). 
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Myres, John. The Place of Anthropology and Ethnology in Education (Man, 46, No. 79, pp. 93-94. 
London, 1946). 

Myres, John. Study and Definition of Anthropological and Ethnological Terms (Ibid., No. 77, pp. 
91-92. 1946). 

Nieuwenhuis, A. W. Neue, natiirliche Richtlinien fiir die Anthropologie und Ethnologie durch die 
Biologischen Forschungsergebnisse in diesem Jahrhundert (IAE, 38, Nos. 4-6, pp. 119-188. 
Leiden 1940). 

Noguera, Eduardo. George C. Vaillant (Memorial address given at the meeting of the Mexican 
Anthropological Society, September, 1945) (Ethnos, 11, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 7-15. Stockholm, 
1946). 

Parker, Arthur C. Lewis Henry Morgan—As Social Philosopher (Union Worthies, No. 1. Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y.). 

Paudler, Fritz. Zu Schulterblattwahrsagung und Scheitelnarbensitte (LAE, 38, Nos. 4-6, pp. 99-118. 
Leiden, 1940). 

Penniman, T. K. General Pitt Rivers (Man, 46, No. 70, pp. 73-74, 1 pl. London, 1946). 

Rees, W. L. Physical and Psychological Aspects of Constitution (The Eugenics Review, 37, pp. 23- 
27. 1945). 

Romero, Francisco. Sobre Ontologia de la Cultura (Revista Trimestral de Cultura Moderna, 6, pp. 
9-22. Universidad Nacional de Colombia, Bogotd, 1946). 

Ross, Emory. The Role of Christian Missions in Education and Development in Dependent Territo- 
ries (JNE, 15, No. 3, pp. 319-335. Washington, 1946). 

Sebeok, Thomas A. Finnish Adverbial Nonce-Forms (Word, pp. 281-283, December 1945). 

Sebeok, Thomas A. Progressive Vowel Assimilation in Finnish (Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure, 5, 
pp. 38-40. 1945). 

Spencer, Robert F. The Cultural Aspects of Eunuchism (Ciba Symposia, 8, No. 7, pp. 406-420, 11 
figs. Summit, N. J., 1946). 

Stanland, Marion. Educational Achievements of Parents and Abilities of Children (SFPDC, pp. 47- 
56, 1 chart, 2 tables. Langhorne, Pa., 1945). 

Steinmann, A. Hans J. Wehrli (MGEG, 42, pp. 5—11, 1 pl. Ziirich, 1945). 

Steinmann, A. Die Sammlung fir V dlkerkunde der Universitat Ziirich, ihre Entstehung und ihre 
W andlung bis Heute (Ibid., 41, pp. 25-84, 20 figs. 1943). 

Steinmann. A. Zum Problem der herz- oder nierenformigen Ornamente (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 1- 
3, pp. 321-324, 3 figs. Freiburg, 1942-1945). 

Stern, Bernhard J. Lewis Henry Morgan—An Appraisal of his Scientific Contributions (Union 
Worthies, No. 1. Union College, Schenectady, N. Y.). 

Stolyhwo, Kazimierz. Sur les recherches des facteurs qui stabilisent la structure des populations an- 
thro pologiques (Man, 46, No. 75, pp. 88-90. London, 1946). 

Tax, Sol. The Education of Underprivileged Peoples in Dependent and Independent Territories 
(JNE, 15, No. 3, pp. 336-345. Washington, 1946). 

Thompson, Charles H. Editorial Note—The Problem of Education in Dependent Territories (Ibid., 
pp. 263-266. Washington, 1946). 

Toutain, M. Le culte des morts chez les différents peuples (L’Ethnographie, Nouvelle Série, No. 38, 
pp. 84-86. Paris, 1946). 

Turner, Ralph E. The Modern Imperial Process: The Present Phase and Its Significance (JNE, 15, 
No. 3, pp. 267-281. Washington, 1946). 

Uhlenbeck, C. C. Uralaltaisch und Indogermanisch (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 1-3, p. 315. Freiburg, 
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Vandenbosch, Amry. The Provision of Education in Dependent Territories (JNE, 15, No. 3, pp. 
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Velasco Quintanilla, M. Método para levantar planos con fines arquelégicos (RSAUNC, No. 2, pp. 
112-117, illus. Peru. 1946). 

Wehrli, Hans J. Zur Geschichte der Geogra phisch-Ethnogra phischen Gesellschaft Ziirich (1888-1938) 
(MGEG, 39, pp. 5-29. Ziirich, 1938-1939). 

Weidenreich, Franz. A pes, Giants, and Man (viii, 122 pp., illus. University of Chicago Press, 
1946). 

Weidenreich, Franz. The Pussle of Pithecanthropus (in “Science and Scientists in the Netherland 
Indies,”’ pp. 380-390. Board for the Netherlands Indies, Surinam, and Curacao, New York, 
1945). 

White, Leslie A. Lewis Henry Morgan (Class of 1840) (Union Worthies, No. 1, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y.). 

Williams, Roger J. The Human Frontier—A New Pathway for Science Toward a Better Under- 
standing of Ourselves (viii, 314 pp., 5 figs. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1946) 

Wissler, Clark. Man and His Baggage (Natural History, 55, No. 7, pp. 324-330, drawings, pls. 
1946). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


MORRIS E. OPLER’S CONCEPT OF “THEMES” 

During the past year Dr. Opler has published three papers outlining a new con- 
ceptual scheme for analyzing cultures in terms of a limited number of basic postulates 
or “‘themes.” The first article established definitions of the concepts and the theoretical 
basis for their use;! the second was an attempt, on an admittedly limited scale, to 
validate the scheme by applying it to the description of a culture, that of the Lipan 
Apache;? while the third was directed primarily toward clarifying issues raised in a 
critical article by Albert K. Cohen, but it also intimated the uses to which the concept 
might be put on a comparative basis.* As these three papers provide a fairly well 
rounded picture of the method as proposed this seems an appropriate time to examine 
it before it is used in a full-dress study.‘ 

In defining his central concept, Opler writes as follows: 


The term “theme” is used here in a technical sense to denote a postulate or position, declared or 
implied, and usually controlling behavior or stimulating activity, which is tacitly approved or 
openly promoted in a society.5 


The nature of the subjects embraced by a theme may best be clarified by quoting a 
few representative themes from the Lipan: 

Theme 1. The elements of the universe are actually or potentially animate and personified. 

Theme 2. The universe is pervaded by diffuse supernatural power, which may become spe- 
cific for those psychologically prepared to receive it. 

Theme 4. Security and harmony are attained largely through the conquest of fear and 
danger and through self-discipline. 

Theme 9. The Lipan are culturally distinct from and are morally superior to all other groups 
of people. 

Theme 13. Childhood is a period of preparation for adulthood rather than an important 
phase of life in itself. 

Theme 14. The extended domestic family is the basic social and economic unit and the one 
to which first allegiance and duties of revenge are due. 

Theme 17. Industry, generosity, and bravery are the cardinal moral-socia] virtues. 

Theme 19. Long life (old age) is an important goal for the individual to reach.® 


There are twenty themes in all for the Lipan Apache. For purposes of analysis, the 
expressions of themes may be identified as formalized or unformalized, primary or sym- 
bolic, and material or non-material.’ The expressions given by Opler, for example, of 


2 


1“Themes as Dynamic Forces in Culture,’’ American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 51, No. 3, 
1945, pp. 198-206. Hereafter referred to as ““Themes.” 

2 “An Application of the Theory of Themes in Culture,” Journal of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, Vol. 36, No. 5, 1946, pp. 137-166. Hereafter referred to as “‘Application.” 

3 “‘Rejoinder” (pp. 43-44) to an article by Albert K. Cohen, “An Evaluation of “Themes’ 
and Kindred Concepts,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 52, No. 1, Part 1, 1946, pp. 41, 42. 
As Cohen’s criticisms seemed to the present writer somewhat misplaced, and as Opler has ade- 
quately countered them, further discussion of Cohen’s article is unnecessary here. 

4 Dr. Opler is planning to publish such a study of the Jicarilla Apache in the near future. 

5 Themes, p. 198. 6 Application. 7 Themes, pp. 199-200. 
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Theme 4 above, include the following (in abbreviated form): in the mythology the cul- 
ture hero, Enemy Slayer, had to do battle with or outwit an array of monsters to make 
the world safe; awesome and frightening ceremonies are most effective for those who 
show no fear or doubt; children submit to pain ordeals in order to show their worth; 
fearless men are remembered in a large number of tales of their exploits; and, contrary 
to his own desires, a good man kills his faithless wife as well as her lover.* Several 
instances are adduced for each of these types of expression except the last. 

In a discipline which has suffered at times from an over-proliferation of terminolo- 
gies striving to give emphasis to particular nuances of human behavior of special in- 
terest to the investigator, the first question to be asked is whether a new scheme can 
make possible sufficient advances in our understanding of these phenomena to warrant 
the prodigious amount of work necessary to reorder a wide range of material in terms 
of the new system, or to justify the use of it as a basis for the analysis of new data in 
preference to some other method. On a purely descriptive level, themes should cer 
tainly provide effective and meaningful points about which to orient the material. 
But, as Opler himself is the first to admit,® a number of other approaches are available 
which will serve almost equally well, singly or in combination, to provide both the de- 
tails and the flavor of the culture. In fact, it is questionable whether this scheme would 
not have to be considerably strained to accommodate a consistent account of the more 
formalized and systematized aspects of a culture, such as technology or ritual behavior, 
and even the more formal aspects of social structure might not emerge with much clar- 
ity. It may later be found most convenient and fruitful to outline the thematic orienta- 
tions of the culture, and then to describe it in more conventional form, with an analysis 
of the interplay of themes within each sphere of activity. 

Opler feels that “a study of the themes in culture can often illuminate the history 
of the cultural dynamic. It can also offer clues to the direction of the cultural dynamic 
and to problems of acculturetion.”!® As the themes presumably reflect the crucial 
points in the value systems of the people, this is undoubtedly a well-taken point. But 
again it is not clear that such a study would surpass in fruitfulness those predicated on 
techniques already in use; it might well be argued, for instance, that the concept of 
basic personality structure would be even more effective for this purpose." This ques- 
tion can only find its answer pragmatically, in the results which are achieved through 
the use of this method of analysis. Certainly the amount of active conflict between 
themes and the degree to which all material may be ordered relative to them should 
provide a strong indication of one of the factors most crucial in determining social 
stability, the goodness of fit between the cultural ideal and the cultural reality. 

But it appears to me that there is one area in which the concept of themes has an 
opportunity to make a unique contribution; this is in illuminating the dynamics of 
human behavior through cross-cultural comparisons. They provide a means for ab- 
stracting facets of a culture which form meaningful units, whose relative force within 
the society can at least be roughly estimated (see below), and yet which can be phrased 
in sufficiently general terms so that we may have reasonable expectation of finding their 


§ Application, pp. 141, 142. * Application, pp. 164, 165. 10 Themes, p. 205. 
1 See Ralph Linton’s foreword to Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society, 
N. Y., 1945, pp. xii-xiii. 
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counterparts similarly expressed in other cultures. This overcomes the objections to 
the relative meaninglessness of traits lifted out of their context, to the unwieldy rami- 
fications of institutions in their milieu when sweeping comparisons have to be made, to 
the uniqueness of configurational analysis, which almost defies comparison, and to the 
paucity of material which arises from the sheer difficulty of psychodynamic analysis 
as exemplified by Kardiner. The reservation must again be made that the proof of the 
pudding will lie in the eating; but the clear advantages which the thematic approach 
has on a theoretical level over existing methods augurs well for its success in cross- 
cultural analysis. Opler says, perhaps over-optimistically: 

If the concept of themes is generally accepted, it is inevitable, once sufficient descriptive 
material is at hand, that atténtion will be attracted to those themes which are universal or widely 
distributed; and formulations and generalizations are likely to result. I foresee attempts to group 
themes and to relate them to the psychological, biological and social needs of man. It is possible 
that the differences in systems may ultimately be expressed quantitatively or graphically and 
that this may provide a method for indicating the degree of similarity or difference between cul 
tures.” 


An integral portion of any thematic analysis consists in evaluating the relative 
importance of the themes within a culture and their interrelations. Opler offers four 
criteria for this purpose which will bear brief examination. 

(1) “One approach to this problem—the simplest and crudest because it avoids 
qualitative considerations—is to count the number of expressions of a theme.’ | 
question, however, whether “qualitative considerations” can be avoided. For example, 
how do you determine with certainty whether two expressions are really distinct, or 
whether perhaps you are dealing with only one which cropped up twice, slightly dif- 
ferently phrased, in your field notes? Also, the interest of the ethnographer in one 
particular aspect of native life will certainly influence the number of times he records 
a particular theme’s expressions. In resolving such questions, the criteria of differentia- 
tion which are required to establish the separateness of an expression are certainly of a 
qualitative nature. In addition, Opler emphasizes the variety of contexts in which a 
theme may find expression. Again, how can you make a non-qualitative determination 
of the separateness of contexts? A context is an abstraction, not an empirical reality. 
Opler also recognizes the difficulties which may arise in detecting unformalized, non- 
material expressions; these will affect the number of expressions found, while, in turn, 
the degree to which the expressions themselves are material or formalized will depend 
on the nature of the theme. Thus we see that different themes will inherently tend to 
have varying numbers of expressions recorded irrespective of their relative strengths. 

These limitations, however, do not mean that the frequency and distribution of 
expressions are unrelated to the strength of a theme. The issue is rather one of the degree 
of quantitative precision with which such data may be treated. Intuitive evaluations 
on this basis, especially as taken in conjunction with other criteria, can certainly give 
valid indications of the relative importance of the themes within a culture. 

(2) “Another rough indication of the importance of a theme is the degree to which 
a group shows concern when its terms are violated. The intensity of the reaction and 


2 Rejoinder, pp. 43, 44. 18 Themes, p. 200. 
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the character of the sanctions invoked are significant clues.”"* This Durkheimian ap- 
proach seems to me perhaps the most valid and fruitful of those mentioned. 

(3) “It is also well to determine in how many facets of the total system of ideas and 
practices it appears.’’® But are these “facets” cultural realities or descriptive cate- 
gories? It appears that in ascribing significance to such divisions of the material we 
founder upon the fallacy which this method specifically attempts to avoid, that is, 
treating as units aspects which may be separately described but which are not culturally 
meaningful entities. In so far as these facets are significantly distinct, they should ap- 
proximate the themes already defined. 

(4) “But more important than anything else in judging the place of a theme in the 
cultural whole is the recognition of the restraints which exist to its extreme and un- 
impeded expression. These are the limiting factors, the circumstances (often the exist- 
ence of other opposed or circumscribing themes and their extensions) which control the 
number, force and variety of a theme’s expressions.’ In so far as the limiting factors 
are not other themes, it becomes necessary to evaluate the strengths of these factors 
relative to each other before we can safely apply them to the assessment of the impor- 
tance of the themes themselves. Such limiting factors are not absolutes, but are also 
contingent upon cultural values. Should we then set up another scheme for determining 
the importance of these limiting factors? I think not, for it appears evident that if 
themes are able to provide a sufficiently complete and all-embracing descriptive and 
analytic device to be satisfactory on other counts, we will in fact be able to find in each 
limiting factor an expression of another theme, and thus be able to form a fairly clear 
picture of the thematic structure of the culture as a whole. 

In evaluating the importance of a theme, then, we are left with an analytical ap- 
proach, operating primarily at a selective-descriptive level, which will explore the inter- 
relations of the various themes and provide some appreciation of the frequency and 
extent of their expression; from the structure of these relationships an at least approxi- 
mate ranking of themes in order of importance should then be possible. This may be 
verified by examining instances in which the precepts of the themes have been violated, 
and then establishing on a more or less objective basis the relative intensity of the 
reactions to these breaches. 

The qualifications noted above should not in any way suggest that themes cannot 
be evaluated relative to each other, nor even less does it cast doubts upon the opera- 
tional validity of the concept itself. It merely serves to point up the pitfalls inherent 
in attempting to handle quantitatively entities which were derived in the first place on 
a qualitative and to some extent intuitive level. Because we have not determined either 
the magnitude or the number of our original units with any precision (in a quantitative 
sense), it is meaningless to attempt to introduce precision into the later phase of strik- 
ing a balance between them. It is akin to starting with a problem in mathematics 
wherein the givens are accurate to two or three significant figures, and carrying the 
result to fifteen decimal places. But even if we are forced to be satisfied with the crudest 
sort of ranking of the themes within a given culture, it would appear that the uses to 
which this concept will be put—descriptive, dynamic or comparative—will not be 


14 Themes, p. 201. % Themes, p. 201. 16 Themes, p. 201. 
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such that they will demand or be able to utilize a more refined quantitative analysis 
of the relations between the themes than some such ranking. 
THomMAS GLADWIN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOHAVE MOURNING CEREMONY! 


The Mohave Indians of the Colorado River valley, like other Yuman and Sho- 
shonean tribes of southern California and western Arizona, customarily conduct a 
commemorative mourning ceremony. The Mohave rite is not a mourning “anniver- 
sary,”’ since it is not held annually; rather, two or three years ordinarily elapse between 
commemorations. Not all deaths are so signalized, the ceremony being held only in 
memory of the recent death of a chief or distinguished warrior. The Mohave ceremony 
lasts for a single day and night only, and is thus abbreviated in contrast to the four-day 
Yuma ceremony and the six-day functions of the Cocopa, Dieguefio, and southern 
California Shoshoneans. 

The Mohave ceremony (yimichivauk) is held in the fall, in September or later, 
after the harvest. The date is set by a certain shaman (akwhe kochkwar), who also 
notifies the relatives of the eminent dead in whose honor the ceremony is to be held. 
Invitations are sent to the Mohaves living down river at Parker, Arizona, and to neigh- 
boring tribes, the Walapai and Chemehuevi. As many as four or five hundred people 
may attend. 

A large, rectangular, flat-topped, open shade or ramada, measuring approximately 
sixty feet by thirty feet, is erected to shelter the spectators. From the rafters are hung 
as decorations bunches of feathers and ceremonial weapons fashioned on the days im- 
mediately preceding the ceremony.* Extending south from the ramada is the cere- 
monial ground, about fifty yards in length. 

The central feature of the ceremony is a sham battle, in which the chief participants 
are young men, ranging in age from twenty to thirty. They are in war regalia, with 
black paint on their foreheads and red paint on their hair. Early in the morning ten 
“warriors” line up on the starting line in front of the shade, facing south. Two of the 
men, who represent war leaders, wear feather headdresses and carry “potato-masher” 
clubs, gourd canteens, and bows wrapped in red-painted fiber. The war leaders stand 
slightly in advance of the other men. The other eight warriors carry no clubs or bows, 
but bear the feathered pikes (okwil”), which function as the equivalents of standards 
in Mohave warfare.‘ 


! The account was obtained from Chief Pete Lambert, 80, at Needles, California, incidental 
to a study of Mohave warfare made under the auspices of the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of California in March, 1946. Emmett van Fleet and Clinton Hogan assisted as inter- 
preters. 

? The mourning ceremony is more than a memory to the Mohave, since a rite was held at 
Needles for two Mohave soldiers killed in Europe in World War II. The ancient custom of de- 
stroying the property of the dead was adhered to by burning the shirts and other garments of the 
two soldiers. 

3 The feathered pikes of the runners are mace on the morning of the ceremony. 

4 A ceremonial feathered pike in possession of the informant was a three-foot length of mes- 
quite wood, sharpened at both ends, with thirteen pairs of pendent chicken-hawk feathers fas- 
tened to the stave with red cloth. The shaft was unpainted. 
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To begin the activity, each of the two leaders selects four pike-bearers and marches 
them fifty yards south on the ceremonial ground, then back to the ramada. They circle 
the shade, one group passing clockwise, the other counter-clockwise. The ceremonial 
ground and ramada are thus encompassed four times, whereupon the men walk to the 
north end of the ground, turn around, and stand there, the leaders in front of the 
others. 

Each leader now picks a man from among the warriors, and one of the pairs thus 
constituted walks into the crowd of Indians under the shade, the men moving cautiously, 
furtively, as if among the enemy. Meanwhile, on opposite ends of the starting line in 
front of the ramada stand two women, “making a noise.” 

It is by now about nine or ten a.m., and the two leaders begin a symbolic reconnais- 
sance of enemy territory. Four upright arrows have been placed at intervals of twelve 
yards on the ceremonial ground between the ramada and the north line. These represent 
water holes. The leaders go out from the north line to the nearest water hole, inspect it, 
and report back to the other men, saying that they have seen enemy footmarks which 
are apparently about three days old. They then run to the second water hole, investi 
gate, and report two-day-old tracks. The procedure is repeated at the third water 
hole, and the tracks are described as one day old. The scouts tell the men that they 
think they were seen at the third water hole by the enemy and, after the gourd canteen 
has been passed around, they say that, although it is extremely dangerous and the 
enemy may discover and kill them, they are going on to the fourth water hole. In the 
event that they do not return, the remaining men are to advance and attack. 

However, no tracks are found at the fourth water hole, nor is the enemy in the vicin- 
ity. The leaders run back to the main body of warriors, report, and decide to start out 
en masse for the enemy camp. They walk single file until they come to the ramada, and 
once more the two squads diverge, one circiing to the left, the other to the right. 

Again they return to the north end and stand there, feathered pikes planted in the 
ground. What resembles a rifle drill follows, with one of the leaders giving such orders 
as, “Take your okwil” and put it on your right shoulder,” the warriors obeying in 
unison. When the men have shouldered their pikes, one of the leaders yells for about 
thirty seconds, and before he ceases the other leader commands all the men to yell. 
They do so, and then all run south, circle the shade, and stand in front of it on the 
starting line. The men remain motionless fora minute, then shout again and run north. 
Sixteen circuits in all are made in this fashion, the warriors making full speed every 
fourth run, loping the balance of the time. After the sixteenth run they stand on the 
starting line in front of the ramada, their okwil¥ planted in a row, and they rest for a 
short while. 

While the warriors are resting, a shaman (ahwhe kwajakwar kusuman”) sings four 
songs, telling of the origins of the war paraphernalia.’ Running is resumed after the 
rest period and follows a pattern identical with the prior performance. The series of 
sixteen runs is repeated eight times. Upon completion of this phase of the ceremony, 

5 The informant declined to elaborate upon this statement, but Dr. Kroeber learned that 
during the intermission the runners are told the story of the first mourning ceremony which was 
performed after the death of the god Matevilye. (Forde, C. D., “Ethnography of the Yuma 


Indians,” University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 28, 
p- 253.) 
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the ten men dash to the river and dive in with their eyes wide open. They sit in the 


water for thirty seconds and then come out. These ablutions are in imitation of the 
purification of warriors returning from the enemy, and the men must dive in the water 
four times in all. Bathing is repeated each morning for four days, and food restrictions 
are also enjoined during this period, with meat and salt taboo to the participants. The 
relatives of the dead for whom the ceremony is held likewise bathe and observe food 
restrictions for four days. 

Ten fresh men run in the afternoon, following a procedure identical with that exe- 
cuted by the morning runners. In the evening the “night shift,”’ as my interpreter ex- 
pressed it, begins its runs. The “‘night shift” must perform throughout the night, and 
consequently the men run less strenuously than the day shift. They complete the eight 
series of runs, rest for an hour and a half or two hours while the shaman sings of the 
ways of the weapons, and then they resume their running. 

Near sun-up the shaman sings his last songs and informs the runners that only four 
more runs remain. These runs are all at full speed. The spectators are awakened, and at 
the conclusion of the running the ramada is evacuated and set afire, while the people 
stand about wailing as at a funeral. Food and clothing are thrown into the flames. 
When the fire begins to blaze the runners again divide into two squads of five men each, 
and they run in a circle around the conflagration, clockwise and counter-clockwise re- 
spectively. Finally, meeting halfway, they break their feathered pikes and throw them 
into the fire, and then speed to the river and dive in.® 

KENNETH M. STEWART 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE KAINGANG AND AWEIKOMA 
ACCORDING TO 
C. NIMUENDAJU’S UNPUBLISHED DATA 
In one of his last letters to me, Curt Nimuendaja generously sent some unpublished 
data about the social organization of the Kaingang and Aweikéma! Indians of the 
States of Parana and Santa Catharina, in Southern Brazil. Unfortunately it was impos- 
sible, as I had wished, to include this valuable material in my article on the ““Kaingang” 
which appeared in the Handbook of South American Indians recently published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Since Nimuendaja’s brief description elucidates the very con- 


® No image was used in the Mohave mourning ceremony. My interpreter said, “That’s 
Yuma.” 

1 The Aweikéma are the same Indians called Kaingang by Dr. J. Henry. Nevertheless, the 
Brazilians and the Kaingang themselves are aware that, though these natives are related to the 
Kaingang, they are a different nation. The name Kaingang applied to them is apt to create con- 
fusion and the names of “‘Kaingang of Santa Catharina,” “Southern Kaingang,” and “Shokleng” 
are also not without disadvantages. There are real Kaingang in Santa Catharina (Toldo do Cha- 
peco). The “Santa Catharina Kaingang”’ do not extend further to the south than the real Kain- 
gang of the northern part of the State of Rio Grande do Sul. Nimuendajaé has therefore named 
the so-called “Santa Catharina Kangang’”’ Aweikéma (from awei-kéma=men), although this 
does not seem to be the name they give themselves. A less confusing name would be “‘Botocudos of 
Santa Catharina,” but the name Botocudo has always been given to two other tribes! 
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fused picture of Kaingang social organization gained from previous sources, I deemed it 
important to make it available. 


The Kaingang seem to have a double system of social groupings: 

I. There are two exogamic moieties, Kanyera and Kamé, which are patrilinear and 
not localized, so that in every group there are representatives of both moieties. Each 
owns a series of names and uses special body paintings. 

II. Independent of the moieties, there is another type of division which today 
consists of four classes; formerly there were probably more. One class is general; the 
others are ceremonially inferior or superior to this one. Each class is distinguished by a 
type of body painting which is a variant of the moiety paintings, so that class and moiety 
are simultaneously expressed by the body painting. 

The three specific classes are: the Pai, the Votéro and the Pénye. Likewise some 
names are proper to each class, such as Kamé-ag-Pai, Kanyerd-ag-Votéro, etc. The 
father selects the class of his son and the shaman gives him an appropriate name. 

The members of the Pai class are all considered to be delicate and sensitive to 
magical influence. They are recognizable by the small thick marks of their body paint- 
ings. Shamans and ceremonial leaders come from this class. 

Opposite qualities characterize the class of the Pénye, who are considered to be of 
a rougher fiber and indifferent to charms, pains and uncleanliness. Consequently, a 
baby who is feeble at birth receives a Pénye name so as to become more resistant. Pénye 
painting is distinguished by thin and spotted motifs. 

If necessary, members of the Votéro, the third class, may substitute for the Pénye, 
but their status is higher. In their body painting, rings are combined either with the 
strokes of the Kamé or the dots of the Kanyera moieties. 

The most important functions of the Pénye are those they perform when a death oc- 
curs, since only a Pénye, or if there is none available in the group a Votéro, may safely 
approach the corpse, the widow or the cemetery. The Paf, and all children who have 
not yet taken part in the Great Feast, would die immediately if they were to do so. 
Under such circumstances the danger consists in walking in the steps of the dead. There- 
fore the widow walks ahead of the Pénye who carries the corpse and, on the way back, 
erases his tracks with a branch. 

Now let us examine the social organization of the Aweikéma. The tribe is divided 
into three groups (uvdin hodn =marks) that are exogamic, patrilinear and non-localized. 
rhey consider themselves to be related (caicdé) to three chiefs, actually mythical cul- 
ture-heroes, called respectively Uvanhécii, Crén-d6é and Zéit-tscha-cé-i-lé. Therefore 
the groups are named respectively Uvanhécii-caic4, etc. However, the real names of 
these clans seem to have been Mé-vidn, Mé-calébn and Mé-kti-ken. They are charac- 
terized by the following painted motifs: 

Mé-vidn: two parallel lines of dots on the head, the chest and the back. 

Mé-calébn: vertical stripes on the head. 

Mé-kii-ken: Circles on the head, on the face and on the chest. 

According to mythology, the three heroes created the various animals which have 
such markings; Moon and Sun are not related to them. 

Each clan has a special class characterized by a variation in the clan’s body paint- 
ing: 


Me-to péa-pa (Mévidn clan): Instead of dots, large spots in the same order. 
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Zé6o-2{ (Mé-calébn clan): a horizontal line over the vertical lines on the head. 

(Mé-kdi-ken clan): circles with centra] dots. 

Nimuendajia did not obtain any further information from Hoerhan about the 
Aweikéma organization. Hoerhan’s data are based on twenty years of close association 
with the tribe, and even if he has made some mistakes he cannot have invented the 
system since he did not even know the social structure of the Kaingang. That he is 
wrong in some details may be seen from a comparison of the two systems and especially 
of the traditional paintings: 


KAINGANG 
(Moieties) 
Kanyert Kamé 
(Dots) (Stripes) 
{Pai Small dots Small dots 
Classes { Votéro Circles with dots Circles and stripes 
.Pénye Spots Large stripes 


The Kaingang are descended from two heroes: Kanyeri and Kamé. The Kamé 
moiety paints itself with stripes and corresponds to the Mé-calébn clan of the Aweikéma. 
The Kanyerti moiety uses dots and corresponds to the Mé-vidn clan of the Aweikéma. 

Each Kaingang moiety is also divided into the same three classes which are dis- 
tinguished by variations in the moiety paintings. These are the Pai, Votéro and Pénye. 
The so-called “third” clan (Mé-kfi-ken) of the Aweikéma obviously corresponds to the 
Votéro class of the Kaingang. The Mé-to p4a-pa class of the Mé-vidn clan (= Kanyeri 
of the Kaingang) corresponds exactly to the Pénye class of the Kanyeri moiety. The 
Z6o-zi class of the Mé-calébn clan (= Kamé of the Kaingang) corresponds to the Pénye 
class of the Kamé moiety among the Kaingang. Hoerhan’s system lacks the equivalent 
class of the Paf in both moieties and that of the Votéro of the Kamé who, as we have 
seen, are identical with the Mé-kdi-ken, the so-called “third” clan of the Aweikéma.. 


AWEIKOMA KAINGANG 
A. Exogamic groups: Mé-vidn =Kanyerta 
Mé-calébn = Kamé 
Mé-ktii-ken =—(see Votéro class) 
B. Classes: ? = Kanyeri-ag-Pai 
? = Kamé-ag-Pai 
Cii-kent =Kanyerd-ag-Votéro 
=Kamé-ag-Votéro 
Mé-to p&a-pa = Kanyerti-ag-Pénye | 


Z6o0-zi = Kamé-ag-Pénye 

The close relationship between these two systems is at once apparent. But what is 
the nature of the relationship? The system of the Kaingang is simple and consistent; 
that of the Aweikéma is open to question, especially since its trifold division would be 
unique in Brazil. Nimuendaja has the impression that Hoerhan’s mistake was to regard 
as an independent clan one of the classes of the Mé-calébn (= Kamé in Kaingang) of the 
Aweikéma. These are the Mé-kii-ken who correspond to the Kamé-ag-Votéro of the 
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Kaingang. Note also the resemblance between the name of this so-called clan and that 
of the class Cfi-kent which corresponds to the Kanyerf-ag-Votéro of the Kaingang. 
Since Hoerhan does not indicate any class which would correspond to the Pai of the 
Kanyerti or of the Kamé, it is probable that such a class did not exist among the 
Aweikéma. 

In battles, the Kanyera, who are light and impulsive, start the attack, but since 
they are not dependable they are immediately followed by the slow but reliable Kamé. 

To these data on social organization Nimuendaji adds a few interesting notes con- 
cerning religion and warfare. 

In the Ivahy region Mi-g-tan is the lord of the jaguars and the fierce animals that 
attack men. Oy6ro-tan is the master of the tapirs and all shy animals. In certain cases 
hunters who have dreamed about Mi-g-tan-fi, the daughter of Mi-g-tan, see her when 
they are in the jungle. She takes them to her father’s hut and has sexual relations with 
them. These are real cases of insanity which may be cured by suggestion. Such people 
are called Mi-yAnti: the dreamers of the jaguar and, in the second condition, Mi-vé: 
seers of the jaguar. 

In their war expeditions the Kaingang of Sao Paulo cut off the heads of their dead 
enemies. They did not keep them as trophies but threw them away where they could 
not be found. The corpses were cut into pieces, and the hands, feet, arms, legs and sexual 
organs were empaled all over the battlefield. The trunk was also empaled on a sharp- 
ened club, and in one instance on the foot of a theodolite. Sometimes they opened the 
trunk and scattered the intestines; in one instance they burned the pieces. They al- 
ways left their own clubs on the battlefield. The Kaingang of Sao Paulo very rarely 
killed women, and never made prisoners 

ALFRED METRAUX 

UNITED NATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS 

New YorRK 


AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

In a volume entitled “Studies in the Science of Society,” edited by Professor G. P. 
Murdock and published in 1937, there is a contribution by Dr. W. E. Lawrence on 
“Alternating Generations in Australia.”’ This paper deserves attention because it has 
been described by Professor Murdock as “a penetrating analytical study” which has 
clarified the Australian situation by discovering the existence there of “double descent.’”! 
What Professor Murdock calls “double descent” has been recognized by students of 
Australian social organization for more than thirty years. 

Dr. Lawrence prefaces his paper by saying: ‘This excerpt from a longer study of 
Australian social institutions seeks to clarify certain matters which seem unnecessarily 
abstruse in much of the literature.” It is to be feared that with Professor Murdock’s 
imprimatur and expressed praise some American students for the next decade or two 
are likely to get their ideas about Australian organization from this paper or from the 
longer study from which it is an excerpt. In the interests of science it seems advisable 
to warn them against doing so. 

Dr. Lawrence expounds a “developmental hypothesis’ for Australian social or- 


1 American Anthropologist, Vol. 42, 1940, p. 559. 
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ganization which I am not concerned to discuss and which, indeed, I have not been 
able fully to understand. It seems to be somewhat similar to the hypothesis of Durk- 
heim—from matrilineal moieties to four sections to eight sub-sections. What I am con- 
cerned with is the account Dr. Lawrence gives of the facts. 

Dr. Lawrence, on page 349, gives a map of the distribution of Australian “class 
systems.’’ He says that the credit for producing a map of this sort belongs to Thomas. 
But Thomas based his maps on the maps of R. H. Mathews, particularly a map pub 
lished in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society in 1900, repeating the 
errors of Mathews and adding some of his own. Dr. Lawrence bases his map on those 
of Thomas with “rectifications” from subsequent literature. He states that the results 
“agree largely, but not entirely”? with my own findings as given in my “Social Organi- 
zation of Australian Tribes” of 1931. On the contrary I find that his map does not at 
all agree with mine and contains a great number of errors. Lest students should be 
misled into thinking that the map represents the facts I propose to mention a few of 
the many points where I have good reason to think that it is wrong. 

(1) In the southern part of southwest Australia Dr. Lawrence marks as having two 
matrilineal moieties an area which I have described as having patrilineal moieties 
with the names Manitjmat and Wordungmat. He relies on an article by Scott Nind 
published in 1831. He neglects to take note of an important passage in Nind’s paper 
(p. 44): ‘We have not been enabled to trace any regular order of descent. The son 
follows his mother as Erniung or Tem and his father as Torndirrup or Moncalon. Be- 
yond this we have not been able to penetrate, for half brothers are not infrequently 
different.”’ It must be remembered that the first settlement in King George’s Sound was 
in December 1826, and Nind was there from 1827 to 1829. It is not likely that the 
aborigines had obtained any considerable command of English in that time. 

Moore, another early observer, gave the names of the moieties at King George’s 
Sound as Watamat and Manytimat. Curr gave the names Munichmat and Wordong- 
mat in 1886 (The Australian Race, Vol. I, p. 386). 

In 1910 these tribes were greatly diminished in numbers and their social organiza- 
tion had ceased to function. Nevertheless I was able to collect some genealogies. | 
give one from a district on the Blackwood River of which the native name was Yualap. 
Maiangal of the Wordungmat (crow) moiety and having the emu (wedj) as his totem 
had six children all of whom were Wordungmat, emu. Four died without issue. One 
daughter, Kanyap, married Ngauartwar of Bugalerap horde, Manitjmat (cockatoo) 
moiety and cockatoo (manitj) totem. They had two sons, Gualyap and Waram, both 
Manitjmat. A son of Maiangal, Djarder, married Kwindingbart, who came from the 
same horde (Bugalerap) as Ngauartwar and was possibly his sister. She was of Manit)- 
mat moiety and cockatoo totem. Djarder had five children, all belonging like himself 
to the Yualap horde and Wordungmat moiety and having emu for their totem. One 
of them was my informant Muret. His three brothers were dead and had left no chil- 
dren. To his sister Menekan I shall refer later. Muret (Wordungmat, emu) had married 
Ngaldjardan (Manitjmat) of the Djidjilyap horde where Bridgetown now is. He could 
not tell me her totem. They had a son who was Wordungmat, emu. Returning to 
Ngauartwar’s son, Gualyap of Bugalerap horde, Manitjmat moiety and cockatoo 
totem, he had married Menekan, the daughter of his mother’s brother Djarder. They 
had a son, Mangar, who was Manitjmat, cockatoo totem, like his father. He had mar- 
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ried Wianan, a Wordungmat, emu, woman from the Yualap district (Blackwood River) 
and there were two children alive in 1910 but, as I was told, not yet named. 

This genealogy concerns only three districts—Yualap (Blackwood River), Bugal- 
erap (Arthur River), and Djidjilyap (Bridgetown). It reveals the existence of patri- 
lineal moieties—Wordungmat (crow) and Manitjmat (cockatoo). It shows the parti- 
lineal inheritance of totems. It contains an instance of marriage with the mother’s 
brother’s daughter. Maiangal must certainly have been born before 1826, the date of 
the first settlement. 

I have other genealogies and there must be some amongst the papers of Mrs. Bates, 
whom I persuaded to adopt the genealogical method in 1910. I satisfied myself that 
Moore, Curr and Mrs. Bates were right in giving the names Wordungmat and Manitj- 
mat for moieties in this region, and also that these moieties were ‘patrilineal, and 
this I stated in 1931. I was not able to be sure that marriage with the mother’s brother’s 
daughter was a regular form of marriage. Nor could I be quite certain about the real 
nature of the patrilineal totems, though I believe that they were associated with totem 
centres and rites for the maintenance of the totem species. I was quite unable to 
get the natives to recognize the names or words Erniung and Tem used by Nind. 

Dr. Lawrence rejects my evidence entirely and on the basis of the early statement 
of Nind declares that this region was one of matrilineal moieties. 

(2) The next area is that of the Swan River. I have described this as one of matri- 
lineal moieties with the names Wordungmat and Manitjmat, having also matrilineal 
intertribal divisions with names Balarak, Tondarap, etc., and a system of totems (not 
matrilineal and probably patrilineal) based on totem centres. Dr. Lawrence regards 
my evidence for matrilineal moieties as doubtful, though he does not say why. 

(3) On the west coast of Western Australia Dr. Lawrence marks an area as [I] [M] 
extending from Jurien Bay to North West Cape. The [I] means “doubtful classless 
region” and [M] ‘“‘doubtful matrilineal clans.” The northern part of this region contains 
the Talaindji, Burduna, Binigura, Baiong and other tribes which I studied in 1910-12 
during several months. I have given an account of their organization, which is one of 
four sections and patrilineal totems. Dr. Lawrence refuses to accept my account of 
these tribes but gives no reasons. He merely says that the area ‘“‘seems to be unknown.” 

My account is to be found in Social Organization of Australian Tribes, to which he 
makes reference elsewhere.) 

For the more southerly part of this strip of country I reported on the Nanda tribe, 
which seems to be typical, that by the evidence they lack both moieties and sections 
but have patrilineal totems with totem-centres. Dr. Lawrence gives no reason for his 
supposition that they may have matrilineal clans. 

The remaining portion of Dr. Lawrence’s map of Western Australia contains inac- 
curacies which it would be tedious to enumerate, though I can do so if required. I do 
not know why Dr. Lawrence accepts my account of the Kariera tribe when he rejects 
my reports on other regions. 

I will briefly mention a few more of the many errors in Dr. Lawrence’s map. On 
the coast of the great Australian Bight he indicates an area of four sections. He ac- 
cepts a statement by Basedow, a notoriously unreliable writer. My own investigations 


in 1914 indicated the absence of moieties and sections in this area, and this finding 
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was confirmed by Elkin’s careful study made in 1930. At Port Philip in Victoria there 
can be no doubt that there were patrilineal moieties (eagle-hawk and crow). Dr. 
Lawrence substitutes matrilineal moieties. On the east coast of New South Wales he 
includes in the region of four sections a considerable region in which there were actually 
no sections. His map of the Cape York region is wrong. 

Dr. Lawrence’s map gives a very false presentation of the distribution of types of 
social organization in Australia. If anyone wants it I can produce further evidence for 
this statement. The axiom adopted by Dr. Lawrence seems to be that early observers, 
even if they knew nothing of the native language and were working with natives who 
had little knowledge of English, must be right, and that later observers, even if they 
were trained anthropologists, must be wrong. But for many of the features of his map 
Dr. Lawrence has no authority whatever, not even Thomas. 

My own maps, published in 1931 (which now need some revision), were based on a 
study carried out in 1909-10 of the whole literature on the subject, and on results of 
field work by myself and others from 1910 to 1930 in many parts of the continent. 
The early sources to which Dr. Lawrence refers are included in my bibliography and 
had all been subjected to careful critical examination in the light of later knowledge. 
For example, in dealing with the Cape York Peninsula I referred to the report that one 
tribe had four sections and said “‘these accounts do not seem entirely reliable.” The 
later researches of Miss McConnel and Lauriston Sharp proved conclusively that they 
were wrong, but Dr. Lawrence accepts the early report and rejects the careful later 
work of trained anthropologists. Thus, in favor of N. W. Thomas, who was never in 
Australia, and of the imperfect and unreliable reports of early writers, Dr. Lawrence 
rejects not only my own field researches but also those of Elkin, McConnel and Sharp. 
Thomas used to boast that he had written his book on Kinship and Marriage in 
Australia in a fortnight. My own account of Australian social organization took twenty 
years to write, eight of them spent in Australia. I wonder if Dr. Lawrence took more 
than a fortnight over his. 

A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
ALL Sout’s COLLEGE 
OxForD, ENGLAND 


STATUS AND FUNCTION AS FACTORS IN THE STRUCTURE OF 
ORGANIZATIONS AMONG THE JAPANESE 

During a study of Japanese Civilian Morale under the stress of war and bombing 
which was conducted by the United States Strategic Bombing Survey during the past 
autumn and winter, many details of the structure of civilian organizations set up to 
aid Japan’s war effort were uncovered. It was noticed that the structure of these 
associations among the Japanese differed radically from that of their American 
counterparts. In most cases, indeed, the associations in the two countries do not appear 
to be counterparts at all. 

Consequently an analysis was made of the actual membership composition and 
leadership selection of the Japanese organizations, and they were compared with older 
Japanese groups. The results show how deeply rooted in Japan are concepts derived 
from the feudal period. In pre-Meiji days it was legally established that each person 
belonged to a definite social class, which had a recognized status. Such a status implied 
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certain functions, some of which bear a semblance to rights, and others to duties. All 
members of a given class were supposed to adhere to sharply defined behavior patterns 
in accordance with these functions. Class-determined behavior dominated the actions 
not only of such groups as rulers, soldiers, merchants, and farmers, but also of group- 
ings based upon such totally different principles as age, sex, property ownership, un- 
blemished ancestry. Each group is thus cross-sectioned, as it were, into several smaller 
strata of greater or lesser prestige. In their social relationships, what people did was de- 
termined by their exact place in society. Jt is not strange then, that, despite the legal 
changes which have taken place since the Imperial Restoration of 1868, people still 
tend to think of one another primarily in terms of status, nor even that the status to 
which one is assigned should be one deriving from precedent rather than from one’s 
present occupation, training or ability. 

During periods in Japan’s history when it was less difficult to initiate action from 
below, such as the 1920’s, many really voluntary societies were formed, in which indi- 
viduals joined freely to advance a common purpose. This sort of banding together, 
though frowned upon by the government, is not at all un-Japanese. However, because 
spontaneous groupings are suspect, no matter what their purpose, the government, as 
war came close, wished to organize the people from above. And members of the 
bureaucracy felt far more secure in dealing with associations which were set up to be 
inclusive of specific types or sorts of individuals. Such organizations appeared to them 
to be nothing more than a formalization of the existing and natural state of affairs. 
Duties of a nature which members of each status-group in question are supposed to be 
able to perform could later be assigned to each organization. 

This does in fact appear to be the way in which civilian organizations to aid Japan’s 
war-effort were formed, and it is quite contrary to the method used in the United 
States. Here, the various sorts of things which civilians ought to do to help win the 
war were classified and sorted out; societies were set up to foster such activities, and 
membership sought among those who were thought to be fitted or at least willing to 
perform them. In Japan, membership came first, and all members of an existing status- 
group were assumed into membership in the organization to which duties were from 
time to time assigned. Thus, all women became members of the Dai Nippon Aikoku 
Fujinkai, for instance; all late teen-age boys became members of the Youth Corps, 
and so on. 

Some groups which already existed were taken over, combined or reshuffled and 
given new names when it was decided that their members ought to give aid to the war 
effort; numerous farmers’ groups were joined into the Patrictic Agricultural Associa- 
tion, for instance. This might appear to be a functional rather than a status group, 
but an examination of the activities which it pursued shows that it was not so regarded 
by the government. Farmers have a definite place on the social ladder, and the duties 
actually assigned to this group in war-time demonstrate that it was the status of the 
membership which determined its organization. They were in fact given such tasks as 
had to be done in the countryside: at spring planting time in 1945 the members of the 
Patriotic Agricultural Association at Anetai village in Iwate Ken (and in other vil- 
lages, too), were sent up into the hills to dig out pine roots, for pine-oil was badly 
needed. This interfered with their primary function as farmers, and indeed resulted in 
a short crop, but it did not interfere with their status as loyal laborers. In the same 
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spirit, the Fujinkai was given whatever tasks the governing circles supposed women 
could do: household economy, farm labor, setting a sacrificial example for men. 
School children were regarded, perhaps all too correctly, as enthusiastic unskilled 
laborers, their function of studying being neglected; and the status of the teacher as a 
leader of school children was utilized rather than his function as an enlightener of 
students. 

For leadership selection followed the same traditional pattern as membership 
composition. Since the societies were organized from above, and on the basis of status, 
it could not be expected that a local expert in any special function would become the 
head of any local group. Rather, leading landowners found themselves put in charge of 
Patriotic Agricultural Association locals, and wives of Mayors just naturally became 
leaders of municipal branches of the Fujinkai. The mechanics of such selections are 
often obscure, doubtless because such mechanics are irrelevant to the situation. For it is 
usually obvious to every local person that in each status group based upon one principle 
there is one individual having more prestige than any other, because of membership in 
a high-status group based upon some contrasting principle. Should there be any ques- 
tion about the matter, leadership is alternated or rotated. The matter settles itself. 
Neither election nor appointment is necessary, although often the putative leader 
remains diffident until all possible rivals have asked him to lead. If only to “show off” 
before other groups in the community, each group wants at the top a personage of 
standing. For conflicts are possible and do occur when a person having prestige within 
the group is not so well regarded by other sections of the community. In Yokosuka 
there were several instances of the Mayor removing elected Tonari Gumi—that is, 
Block Association—leaders because of their unpopularity. But such conflicts would 
seem in fact to have been very rare. 

It was the intention of the rulers of Japan that these organizations should serve as 
instruments to aid the government in a variety of ways, and that orders would pass 
down from above unchanged until they reached the membership. In fact, of course, at 
each level in the chain of command the orders were, as one might say, interpreted— 
usually in accordance with the interests or sentiments of the interpreter. Since these 
individuals had necessarily been selected on a basis of status rather than of technical 
ability, such interpretations might become fantastically at variance with the original 
intent of the order. As an instance of this, one may use the interpretation given by the 
leader of the Fujinkai in Yokosuka of the orders to campaign against the black market. 
After thoughtful consideration of their intent, which she assumed was to prevent unfair 
distribution, hoarding and starvation, she made arrangements with the local police 
so that they ceased interfering with women who bought food directly from farmers, 
provided the daily quantity was not more than could be carried on the back. 

Quality of performance, and quantity too, were very dependent upon the local 
leadership. Teachers, as a group very well indoctrinated and for the most part at least 
semi-educated, seem usually to have interpreted their orders in accord with the ideas 
of the government, and the students who worked in factories under their leadership 
produced so well as to arouse the hostility of the older workers. But leadership in 
women’s groups, farmers’ groups, and neighborhood groups was most uneven. In no 
two localities visited did any of these organizations appear to have done the same sorts 
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of things: Tonari Gumi actually distributed rice in one town, simply made up ration 
lists in another, and handed out ration cards in a third. The Fujinkai included all 
adult females in one town, only mothers in another; in one city they selected members 
for factory work, but another claimed that only young girls were ever drafted, and 
then not by them. Tonari Gumi attempted to train fire fighters in some towns, the 
Fujinkai did this in others. Yet all seemed to believe that they were carrying out orders 
from Tokyo. 

Actual diversity under a mask of uniformity, then, is a concomitant of the structure 
of Japanese government-sponsored organizations, as it is of so many aspects of Jap- 
anese culture. The extent of this diversity depends upon local conditions. In the case 
of the organizations which have just been considered, the personal characteristics of 
leaders who are selected on a basis of status rather than of ability would appear to 
be the most important determining factor. 

The rather elementary observations and conclusions contained in this note suggest 
that further studies of Japanese society are badly needed at present, not only for 
theoretical but for immediately practical reasons. For instance, the evidence collected 
in Japan contains suggestions that even the single unified political party of the country, 
the Imperial Rule Assistance Association, may be better understood if regarded as the 
formal organization of all having the status of “politician’’; and the police, though 
iationally organized, certainly exercise great autonomy in their interpretation of 
laws for local application. Our administration of Japan will be more successful as it 
understands social realities as well as social formalities. 

FREDERICK S. HULSE 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


AN OLD-FASHIONED REPLY TO A MODERN REVIEWER 


In my book on War, Crime and the Covenant I have attempted to show the existence 
of certain underlying patterns, mechanisms of dealing with our aggressions, which tend 
to repeat themselves in the course of human history. 

However, I quote from my book: 


“It would be a great misunderstanding of my views to assume that these things alone shape 
our destinies. This is a general frame but not the explanation of any specific case. Just as our 
psychoanalytic theories alone cannot explain any single individual, just as every neurosis or per- 
sonality has a history, so has every form of society, every criminal action, every war a history of 
its own.” (p. 152) 


If the reviewer! had not seen fit to ignore this remark much of his reviewing would 
have become superfluous. 

My next observation is that the reviewer does not really understand what he is 
writing about. To quote from his review: 


“Tf internalized aggression [writes Opler] is the alternative to externalized aggression, why 
did the Nazis move from their purges, persecutions and internal conflicts to warfare on a world- 


1 Cf. M. E. Opler’s review of. ‘War, Crime and the Covenant.” American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 48, 1946, pp. 459-461. 
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wide scale, scarcely without pause? Why did the Japanese who could have been so happy tracking 
down dangerous thoughts and dangerous thinkers on their own islands have to attack Pearl 
Harbor?” 


These ill-chosen examples are neat cases in the sense of my thesis. As long as there 
are two parties who fight with each other the chances of aggressive warfare are not so 
great as in a totalitarian system. There is nobody left at home to fight; they have all 
been purged. 

Mr. Opler disdains to quote the data on which I do base my conclusions, but he 
writes: 


“In antiquated fashion he marshals anthropological tidbits.” 


I wonder how else one could attempt to substantiate a theory on universals or ori- 
gins except by taking data out of their context? 

Opler writes about the alleged oral basis of salutations which I interpret as repeti- 
tions of the mother-infant situation: ““Yet on a world-wide basis very few salutations 
are of the ‘kissing’ variety.’”” Obviously the reader must infer that I have ignored 
the other types of salutations. If the reader will turn to page 13 of my book he will 
find the answer—and see how a reviewer can misrepresent a book. 

Next item. In the Normanby Island game the refrain is “Lice fly away.” “Now the 
separation character of these games is only proved if the reader agrees with Roheim’s 
interpretation that ‘lice’ mean children’ (Opler). To quote from a paper of mine: 
“The lice are ona semalimali (symbolic) for the children.’’* This is what the natives 
say; it is a case of conscious symbolism. After this I assume the objection is ruled out. 
I don’t really assume it, because the proof for the separation character of the game 
did not really depend on this one line. 

Now about bad manners (modern, I presume). “Like an obedient treadmill Freud- 
ian of the old school” writes the reviewer. How would he like to be called a “slave of the 
Yale learning theory,” or something similar? 

By the way, the reviewer’s lack of orientation is shown here strikingly; my book 
is not even so very “orthodox” because: (a) it places more emphasis on pre-oedipal 
mechanisms than Freud would have done; (b) it does not use the phylogenetic or re- 
capitulation theory of Freud. 

The next instance of bad manners is even worse. Opler talks about my “Central 
European male arrogance.” A bad case of xenophobia.’ The accusation is that I have 
ignored the role of women in primitive warfare. This objection is invalid (a) because, 
as I said before, the book does not purport to be a complete, exhaustive monograph; 
(b), because, if the reviewer really understood the structure of the book, he would 
see that the part on war is mainly based on the Australian evidence, and women have 
no role in war there except to excite the men (pp. 27-29, of my book). 

Finally “women and crime or aggression.’’ Doesn’t the reviewer think that the pre- 
oedipal situation is as valid for women as for men? 

Many other points could be made. The naive question as to why aggression does not 
simply subside when desires are satisfied would need a course in psychoanalysis to 


2 G. Roheim, “Children’s Games and Rhymes in Duau.” Am. Anthr., Vol. 45, 1943, p. 102. 
3 Cf. M. Lerner, ‘‘The Slaying of the European Father.”” Common Ground, 1946. 
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answer it. However, I just refer to an excellent paper by the late Ruth MacBruns- 
wick.‘ 

Finally Mr. Opler promises to deal with the atomic bomb and indicates that books 
like mine are hampering him in this effort. He wishes to assume adult responsibilities. 
I am practically certain that once more St. George will slay the dragon. With such an 
all-important task on hand I hope he will not waste his time reading my books. 

GEzA ROHEIM 
1 West 85TH STREET 
New York Ciry 


ANTHROPOLOGY DURING THE WAR! 
VI. INDIA 


In 1938, a joint session of the Indian Science Congress Association and the British 
Association, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the former body, reviewed the 
progress of anthropology in India, and eminent anthropologists from abroad de- 
liberated with Indian anthropologists and discussed plans for future anthropological 
research in India. Since then anthropological research has shown a critical approach 
and much of the research in anthropology has been directed towards re-examining old 
hypotheses and a critical evaluation of the existing literature on anthropology. New 
methods and techniques began to be employed by field investigators, and Indian 
anthropology cut itself away from its conservative moorings and became a part of 
world literature on anthropology. 

At the anthropology section of the 26th session of the Indian Science Congress 
Association at Lahore a five years’ plan of anthropological work was drawn up, and at 
a joint meeting of the anthropology section with the Indian Statistical Conference, 
presided over by Dr. Datta-Majumder, Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, F.R.S., explained the 
importance of statistical interpretation of anthropological data and suggested a more 
intimate liaison between statisticians and anthropologists, a suggestion which was 
accepted by the anthropologists present and bore considerable fruit as shown by sub- 
sequent events. 

The war came too soon and, although India was not directly a victim of enemy 
aggression, during the early part of the war the various precautionary measures for 
safety of life and property, the evacuation from the eastern provinces and the transfer 
of libraries from Calcutta and other centres to safer places, some remote and others 
inaccessible, reduced the opportunities so far available for humanistic research. 
Anthropology suffered most, since both the public and the administration regarded 
research in the social sciences, except welfare work, neither urgent nor vital to the 
prosecution of the war. While a knowledge of the frontier tribes, their customs, prac- 
tices, attitudes and patterns of life and thought, was considered indispensable for 
removing any obstacle to understanding between the fighting forces and the tribal 


‘Ruth MacBrunswick, “The Preoedipal Phase of the Libido Development.”’ Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, IX, 1940. 

1 Prepared at the request of the Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology, 
National Research Council. 
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people, very few anthropologists were directly employed by the administration or by 
the army authorities to collect first-hand information about tribal life and cultures. 
In an article in the Times, London, December, 1945, it was pointed out that the 
attachment of the Nagas, the Chins, the Karens and other hill warriors to the allied 
cause was the harvest of seed sown over the course of long years, seed of justice, of 
sympathy, of kindness by successive generations of British officials. “All through the 
Japanese invasion of Burma and India,” wrote Prof. J. H. Hutton, “the hill tribes 
generally, and in particular the Karen, Kochin, Chin, Kuki and Naga have remained 
constantly loyal and helpful.” The losses sustained by the Nagas are reported to be 
immense. In Kohima, where there is the biggest collection of houses in the adminis- 
trative area of the Naga hills, not one house was left standing after the Japanese 
invasion. Similar loss has been incurred by the Chins and Kachins in Burma. In 
appreciation of the services rendered by the Nagas in the cause of the country’s safety, 
the Government of India has promised to help restore all that the Nagas have lost 
as a result of the recent warfare. 

The years of the global war saw in India considerable progress in anthropometry 
and racial biology. The serological investigations that were begun by E. W. E. Mac- 
farlane before the Silver Jubilee Session of the Indian Science Congress, were con- 
tinued by her and a large mass of data was collected. She published the results of her 
blood-grouping tests in the Deccan and Eastern Ghats (J. R. A. S. B. Science VI, pp. 
39-49, 1940) and, in an article on Blood Groups in India (American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, Dec., 1940), she reviewed the claims cf anthro- 
pological serology. In two other papers, one on Tibetan and Bhotia Blood Groups 
(J.R.A.S.B., Vol. VII, pp. 1-15, 1941) and one on Blood Groups among Balahies 
(Weavers), Bhils, Korkus and Mundas, with a Note on Pardhis and Aboriginal Blood 
Groups (J.R.A.S.B., Vol. VII, pp. 15-24, 1941), she indicated the extensive character 
of serological research done by her. Greval (S.D.S.) and S. N. Chanda examined the 
blood groups of several communities of Calcutta (Ind. J. Med. Res., 27, pp. 1109-16, 
1940). A comparative study of blood-groups distribution of the Bengalese and of 
other Indian ethnic types or castes on the basis of existing serological data was made 
by B. K. Chatterjee and A. K. Mitra (Indian Culture, Vol. VIII, Nos. 2 and 3), and 
S. S. Sarkar, who assisted Dr. Macfarlane in some of her serological investigations, 
reviewed the existing blood groups data with special reference to the Oraons (Trans. 
Bose Res. Institute, Calcutta, Vol. XX, pp. 1-15, 1942-43). 

In 1941 the Census Commissioner for India initiated a scheme for an anthropo- 
‘ogical and serological survey for the United Provinces, and this was carried out by 
Dr. N. Datta-Majumder of the Lucknow University, whose services were lent to the 
Government for the purpose. About 3,500 adult males belonging to 21 social groups, 
castes as well as tribes, were measured by him, and about 4,000 people were blood- 
grouped. This was the first time in India that a large scale serological survey was car- 
ried along with anthropometric measurements. The data were analysed by Prof. P. C 
Mahalanobis F.R.S., of the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, at the instance of 
the Government of India and the result published as a joint report by Majumder, 
Rao and Mahalanobis (Ind. Sc. Cong. Proc. 1946). The whole report, with the indi- 
vidual measurements, is being reprinted partly in Sankhya, and in detail as a separate 

volume under the title of “People of the United Provinces.”’ Blood-groups data on a 
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large number of tribes and castes were collected by Majumder during 1940 and 1942, 
the results of which were published in the various scientific journals, mostly in India. 
Mention may be made of the blood groups of the Doms (Current Science, No. 4, 1942), 
of the Criminal Tribes of the U.P. (Science and Culture, Vol. VII, No. 7, 1942), of the 
Tribes and Castes of the United Provinces with special reference to the Korwas 
J.R.A.S.B., Vol. TX, 1943), and of the Tharus of the U.P. (J.R.A.S.B. Science, 
1942). 

The statistical analysis of the blood-groups data showed a close coincidence of 
the serological findings with the anthropometric, and thus established the claims of 
serology as a suitable tool for anthropological taxonomy. From the point of view of 
homogeneity or otherwise among the estimated probability of A genes, the various 
castes or tribes whose blood was sampled during the U.P. Anthropological Survey 
could be put into groups, each having higher p-values than the preceding, corresponding 
to the constellations found on the basis of anthropometry. The results of the U.P. 
Survey, from both the anthropometric and serological points of view, have raised 
high hopes among statisticians and anthropologists and, at the instance of Prof. 
Mahalanobis and the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, another racial and sero- 
logical survey of Bengal on similar lines as those of the U.P. was organized and financed 
by the Statistical Institute, and was carried out by Majumder in 1945. This time 
about 5,000 men were measured, representing Hindus and Muslims and all the im 
portant tribes and castes of the Province, blood groups of 4,000 people were tested 
and a large amount of clinical data, variation of the haemoglobin percentages in the 
population, and of blood pressure from occupation to occupation, studied. The data 
are being analysed by the Statistical Laboratory, Calcutta, under the supervision of 
Prof. Mahalanobis. The Gujarat Research Society organised and financed a similar 
anthropometric survey for Gujarat, Kathiwar and Cutch, and it was carried out early 
this year by Majumder on the same lines as the other two surveys. The measurement 
of several thousand people by the same investigator with the same technique, in the 
different provinces, is expected to provide comparable data. 

During the last five years the University School of Economics and Sociology, 
Bombay University, has continued its anthropological investigations by its students 
and teachers and, although anthropology is not taught there as an independent sub- 
ject of study for the degree examination, a number of important investigations have 
been carried out by the students of the Sociology Department, some of which have 
not yet been printed due to the difficulty of securing paper and the restrictions on 
printing as wartime measures. Among the subjects of theses prepared at the school 
and approved for M.A. or Ph.D. degrees during the period under review are: “The 
Untouchables of Kathiwar,” “A Socio-Economic Survey of Deseart Culture,” “Eco 
nomic and Demographic Study of Sind,” “A Hospital Study of Maternal Mortality 
in Bombay City,” “A Study of Fertility in Middle Classes,” and “Some of the Ab- 
original Tribes of Gujarat.” “The Warlis,” by T. N. Save, is an important monograph 
on an interesting tribe of the Thana district, published in 1945. 

One serious anthropological casualty in Western India has been the cessation of 
the publication of the Journal of the Bombay Anthropological Society, which was es- 
tablished in 1886 by E. T. Leith. Its journal used to be published twice a year. In 
1936, the Society celebrated its Jubilee and published a valuable index to the Journal 
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covering fifty years, 1886-1936, and also the Jubilee Volume of the Society. The 
Society, I am told, has begun its activities again, and holds meetings and arranges 
lectures on anthropological subjects. The Bombay University Journal occasionally 
publishes anthropological articles, and some of its publications include ‘‘Folk Songs of 
Malwa” (Mewar, Marwar), and also folk-songs of Maharashtra, Punjab, Tamil and 
Telugu. Some accounts of Rabaries, Kolis of Kathiwar, of Charans, Katkaris and 
Warlis also have appeared from time to time. In 1943, in reply to a pamphlet on the 
Aboriginals by Verrier Elwin, Prof. Ghurey published “The Aborigines—So Called 
and Their Future,” which sought to prove the extent of Hinduisation of the aboriginal 
tribes and rightly contested the suggestion of Verrier Elwin that the millions of tribal 
people in India must be segregated so long as they could not be given fair treatment by 
their advanced compatriots. His plea that we need to reform our lawyers, our traders, 
our doctors and even our anthropologists before these may attempt any reform among 
the aboriginals has raised a flutter in political circles. Prof. Ghurey, however, succeeded 
in raising the problem of the aboriginals from the plane of anthropology to that of 
sociology, even of politics, though much confusion remains in the minds of the public 
regarding the system of administration to be set up in tribal areas. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Irawati Karve’s studies on ethnic affinities of the Chitpavans have been 
followed by various contributions, mostly published in the Bulletins of the Deccan Colleg 
Research Institute, of which mention may be made of ‘Kinship Terminology and 
Usages of the Maratha Country,” and “Some Folksongs of Maharasthra.” The study 
of anthropology in Gujarat has been given new impetus by the Gujarat Research 
Society, and anthropologists in India must be grateful to Mr. P. G. Shah C.I.E. whose 
selfless and untiring devotion to the cause of anthropological research found response 
from the Gujarat public, who have provided adequate funds for carrying out an Anthro- 
pological and Serological Survey of Gujarat, Kathiwar and Cutch. In addition to a 
aumber of papers on anthropological subjects by P. G. Shah, as for example “‘Anthro- 
pology in Gujarat,” “Original Inhabitants of Gujarat,” and “Ethnological Origin of 
the Solanki Rajputs,” the G.R.S. has been encouraging organised anthropometric 
investigations since 1941. The quarterly Journal of the Gujarat Research Society has 
published a lot of anthropometric data, particularly on the Bhils of Gujarat. In two 
articles on the Bhils in the pages of the Society’s Journal, “Racial Affiliation of the 
Bhils of Gujarat, of the Panchmahal District and the Rajpipla State” (J.G.R.S., 
Oct., 1944) and “Preliminary Remarks on the Raciology of the Bhils” (J.G.R.S., Dec., 
1942), a new approach to the study of Bhil culture was outlined. The Bhils, who all 
along have been regarded as a branch of the Munda-speaking race, were found on 
anthropometric and serological evidence to be different from the aboriginal type. 

Dr. Sankalia, one of the members of the Gujarat Research Society, with the help 
of the Director General of Archaeology, India, and the Deccan College Research In- 
stitute, has broken new ground in the search for early man. The discoveries made by 
him on the remains of palacolithic and neolithic periods were detailed and discussed 
in the Journal of the Gujarat Research Society for January, 1943; if the stratigraphical 
evidence cucld be definitely proved, the antiquity of the skeletal remains would have 
created new interest in palaeontological research, but up to the present no valuable 
proof of their antiquity has been found, as the skeletal remains were discovered in 
sand beds. The study of the Bhils of Gujarat by Mr. Vannikar, one of the life members 
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of the Bhil Seva Mandal, published by the Gujarat Vernacular Society, is another 
sign of the interest taken in anthropological studies in Western India. 

In the South, A. Aiyappan published an interesting paper on Iravas and Cultur 
Change (Govt. Museum, Madras, 1945), and A. M. Somasundaram described how 
the criminal Lambadis have responded to changed economic conditions (Ind. S. 
Cong. Proc., 1945). Aiyappan also published a catalogue of the many collections of 
Stone Age tools, in the form of a Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India, and 
has been continuing his study of the tribes in the Wynaad Plateau. Anthropological 
researches received an impetus in the recognition of anthropology as a subject fora 
diploma course by the Madras University, and arrangements are in progress for in- 
clusion of the subject for the degree examination of the same University. Aboriginal 
education has received some notice by its inclusion as a section of the All India Educa- 
tional Conference, and the Egmore Museum, a new building for housing the anthro- 
pological collections, has been sanctioned by the Madras Government. M. N. Srinivasa 
has completed a study of the Coorgs, A. R. Reddi of Egmore Museum has begun his 
investigations among the Gadabas, and C. J. Jayadev is engaged in the study of 
papillary patterns of South Indian peoples. 

The death of Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy in 1943 has removed a distinguished 
anthropologist and field worker, and Indian anthropology has become poorer by his 
demise. The Indian Science Congress, Anthropology Section, in 1942 appointed a 
Committee to collect and present a volume of essays in anthropology in recognition 
of the very meritorious services to the cause of anthropology rendered by him, and 
under the editorship of J. P. Mills, B. S. Guha, N. Datta-Majumder, A. Aiyappan and 
K. P. Chattopadhaya, a volume of Essays was published and presented to him. This is 
the first anthropological festschrift in India. Another significant fact in Indian anthro- 
pology during this period was the initiation of Verrier Elwin, once a missionary, into 
anthropology. While a missionary in India Father Elwin had written a number of 
books on aboriginal] life in the form of stories, anecdotes and romances and his facile 
pen and literary gifts had already brought him considerable reputation. Elwin severed 
his connection with the Church and started his “Ashram’’ among the Baigas of the 
Mandla district, and his first anthropological work, published in 1939, was on the 
Baigas. The sexual life of the Baigas was here depicted in great detail. ““The Agharias”’ 
was his next book, followed by “Maria Murder and Suicide,” and two volumes on 
the folk culture of the Central Provinces. Thus Elwin’s conversion from religion to 
science has rightly benefited anthropological field work in India; and though his tirade 
against all anthropologists who preceded him was marked by the zeal of a convert 
which outburst merited a spirited protest in the columns of Nature from Prof. H. H. 
Hutton (1944)—his knowledge of tribal life and his interesting treatment of tribal cul- 
tures has an enthusiastic appeal to the ordinary man. 

Of the administrative officers who have continued their interest in Anthropology 
mention may be made of J. P. Mills, W. V. Grigson and W. G. Archer. Grigson’s 
“Hills Marias”.was followed by a report on the administration of the backward tribes 
and castes of the Hyderabad State, while Archer’s intérest in folk songs is responsible 
for a large collection of folk songs from Bihar. The Nizam’s Government, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Grigson, Revenue Member of the State, appointed an Austrian anthro- 
pologist, C. Baron von Fiirer-Haimendorf, and a Department of Anthropology was 
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opened at the Osmania University with the latter at its head. Another important work 
on the Gonds of the Central Provinces has been done by I. Singh. His treatment is 
different frem that of Elwin and, though both have described the same people, Dr. 
Singh’s treatment is more or less functional and his presentation of data clearly factual. 
Grigson and Singh both have maintained an objectivity in all that they have written; 


cently Elwin’s collaborator, Shamrao Hivale, who was initiated by Elwin into 
anthropology, has published a monograph on the Pradhans, written generally on the 
lines initiated by Elwin in his Baigas. 

A new attitude towards the aboriginal problem in India was veiced by Simon 
Bera, himself an aboriginal convert, who pleads for contacts and acculturation but 
wants a missionary solution of the aboriginal problem. If the missionaries have suc- 
ceeded in raising the standard of living and cemfort of millions of primitive and back- 
ward tribes and castes, it is in the missionary contacts alone that the future of the 
aboriginals lies, a contention which may not stand scrutiny. 

The Department of Anthropology of Calcutta University, the only Department 
which gives instruction in anthropology for University degrees in India, was engaged 
during most of the period under review in studying the economic consequences of the 
Bengal famine, and its report of rehabilitation and resettlement in the famine-stricken 
parts of Bengal has been widely appreciated and discussed by the administration of the 
country. 

Thus, during the global war, anthropology in India has progressed from an attempt 
to construct the history of culture to a realisation of Indian needs and requirements, 
and the various aspects of tribal life and culture have received illumination and critical 
appraisement. A new emphasis has been put on the study of disorganisation and mal- 
adaptation of tribal stock by Majumder who, in his ‘Fortunes of Primitive Tribes,” 
Vol. I, analysed the beliefs and customs of a number of tribes of the United Provinces. 
This work when completed is expected to throw considerable light on the economic and 
social conditions of the primitive and backward elements of population, a subject 
which has already become vital to the political life of the country. A new society, 
called “The Ethnographic and Folk-culture Society of Northern India,” was started 
1 few weeks before the termination of hostilities in India, and a folk culture series has 
been planned of which the first volume has been published under the title “Snow 
Balls of Garhwal.” “The Man In India,” which was edited by the late Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy, is continuing its uninterrupted run under the editorship of R. C. 
Roy, son of the late editor, in cooperation with W. G. Archer and Verrier Elwin. 

N. Datra-MAJUMDER 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


REPORT OF DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


To the American Anthropological Association: 


During World War II the volume of work underfaken by the National Research Council was 
very great. In times of emergency, especially, the need for factual knowledge of the human being 
is obvious, and the Division of Anthropology and Psychology carried its share of the work load. 
That the Division was able to bring its war projects to successful conclusions reflects the spirit of 
the members of our sciences, and the value of cooperative activity. 

With the end of the war, and in order that cooperative scientific research and planning might 
continue without decrement, the officers of the National Academy of Sciences and of the National 
Research Council gave, and are cvatinuing to give, much thought to possible improvement of or- 
ganization. With this in mind, the Division, at its annual meeting on April 20, 1946, accepted the 
recommendations of its Committee on Nominations: 


1. That no action be taken at the 1946 annual meeting on problems of methods of appointing 
Divisional members and of proportional representation between Psychology and Anthro- 
pology, but that the Executive Committee be instructed to study these and related prob- 
lems during the coming year in consultation with the respective associations and report to 
the 1947 Division meeting. 


i) 


. (a) That the Vice-chairman of the Division be asked by the Chairman to accept fuller 
responsibility than has been customary for Divisional! activities falling within the former’s 
discipline; (b) that the Vice-chairman be an ex-officio member of all Divisional Committees 
and (c) that the Vice-chairman of the Division be requested to submit annually to the 
Chairman a report of Divisional activities within the former’s discipline. 


To meet the changing conditions produced by the transition from war to peace, most of the 
committees of your Division are being continued for the time being. The most conspicuous excep- 
tion is the Emergency Committee in Psychology which ceased its work on December 31, 1945. 
A full report of the work of that Committee is in preparation for publication in a psychological 
journal. 

A brief report of the activities of some of the other committees of the Division follows: 

The Committee on African Anthropology is the only formally constituted body in the United 
States with scientific aims analogous to those of the International African Institute. A project is 
now under way to list films descriptive of African life for circulation among anthropologists as 
teaching aids for courses in general ethnology or in the ethnology of Africa. 

The Committee on Anthropology of Oceania. The Division, through its Committee, took an 
active role in furthering the large and highly successful Pacific Science Conference held by 
the Council on June 6-8, 1946. The stated objectives of the Conference were: To form an ef- 
fective organization of American scientists interested in the Pacific, to encourage and assist sci- 
entific research and activities in the Pacific area, and to further international cooperation along 
these lines. 

The Committee on A pplied Psychology and the War has submitted a final report of its work and 
of the work of its predecessor, the Committee on Service Personnel—Selection and Training. The 
report describes the development and activities of the two Committees and of the war research 
which was sponsored by them under a number of NDRC contracts. 

The Board on Clinical Psychology Advisory to The Surgeon General continued it advisory rela- 
tions to the some four hundred clinical psychologists of the Army. 

The Committee on Fellowships reports that no applications for post-graduate fellowships in 
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psychology or anthropology were received within the limiting dates for consideration and there- 
fore none was awarded. In contrast the Council granted fellowships to 10 out of 114 applicants for 
pre-doctoral fellowships in psychology. The pre-doctoral fellowships were established to assist men 
whose education had been interrupted by the war. 

The Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology has re-established contact with 
anthropologists in Europe and elsewhere. The Committee has been extremely active in collecting 
material. Summaries of this material have been appearing from time to time, particularly in the 
American Anthropologist and the Britannica Book of the Year. 

The Committee on International Cooperation in Psychology has also re-established contact with 
many foreign psychologists. It has assisted foreign libraries and individuals who have been cut off 
from access to scientific literature. 

The Committee on Latin American Anthropology, in the Spring of 1946, undertook a survey of 
research on Latin America by United States Scientists and Institutions for use by the American 
delegation to the Fourth General Assembly of the Pan American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory which met at Caracas, Venezuela, during the latter part of August. The Committee has also 
made arrangements for the Viking Fund at 14 East 71st Street, New York City, to serve as infor- 
mal advisor to individuals, scientists, and members of the Government preparing to leave for Latin 
America. 

The Committee on the Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots has concentrated its research 
on a study of visual capacity in relation to learning to fly. The study is being conducted at Ohio 
State University and will continue into the present year. Experimental work under the Com- 
mittee’s auspices at the University of Tennessee has ceased and reports of the research conducted 
at Tennessee will soon appear. At the request of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, which 
supports the work of this Committee, the literature on fatigue, particularly pilot fatigue, was sur- 
veyed in respect to the hours of work of the pilot and to the needs for further research. 

The Committee on Survey of South American Indians has completed its work with the publica- 
tion of the first two volumes of the “Handbook of South American Indians.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. Irvinc HALLOWELL, Chairman 
Cuar.es W. Bray, Vice-chairman 
October 15, 1946 
CONFERENCE ON IROQUOIS RESEARCH 

The second Conference on Iroquois Research, which met for the first time last year, assembled 
a good attendance of anthropologists from the northeastern states and Canada at the Allegany 
State Park, Red House, N. Y., October 4—6, 1946. As chairman of the Allegany State Park Com- 
mission, Mr. Charles E. Congdon of Salamanca again made available to the Conference the Ad- 
ministration Building on Red House Lake which is situated in a wilderness area, flanked by the 
Allegany Reservation of the Seneca Nation. Merle H. Deardorff of Warren, Pa., was co-host. 

Sessions were devoted to a report and discussion of field studies in Iroquois ethnology (Fenton 
presiding), history and the Iroquois (Arthur C. Parker and Paul A. W. Wallace), and a lively dis- 
cussion of the Owasco culture and its relation to Iroquois origins (Ritchie and others). 

The will to do something about problems of Iroquois research was manifest in increasing at- 
tendance, in an attitude of genuine interest that marked discussions, and in reports of research 
accomplished since the first conference, by Speck, Dodge, Witthoft and Fenton on ethnology, 
Voegelin and associates at the Summer Linguistic Institute on Seneca language, Parker on history, 
and Kidd, Schaeffer, Ritchie and McIlwraith on archaeology. It is hoped that new projects and an 
opportunity for collaborative research will appeal to scholars who were welcomed to the conference 

this year. 
Those present included: Disher, Cleveland; Huot, Columbia; Guthe, Albany; Stout, Syra- 
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cuse; Parker, Ritchie, Rochester; Plassman, Hirscher, St. Bonaventure; G. Brown; Emmerson, 
Kidd, McIlwraith, Toronto; Hatt, Cranbrook; Griffin, Jones, Witthoft, Michigan; MacNeish, 
Ted Guthe, Chicago; Schaeffer, Harrisburg; de Laguna, Bryn Mawr; Wallace, Annville; Carpen- 
ter, Speck, Stearns, Pennsylvania; Johnson, Andover; Dodge, Salem; Hadlock, Bar Harbor; 
Setzler, Fenton, Smithsonian. 

The Conference has so far avoided formal organization and it has no officers; it exists to pro- 
mote Iroquois studies and as a vehicle for discussion and informal exchange of information 


N. FENTON 
CARIBBEAN ARCHEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


The Primera Conferencia Internacional de Arqueélogos del Caribe was held in Honduras, 
\ugust 1-11, 1946. Delegates attended from all the Middle American and Antillean countries, 
the United States, Colombia and Argentina. Thirty resolutions and recommendations on various 
subjects were approved. A complete report of the conference, including the scientific papers there 
presented, is in press. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The Social Science Research Council again offers for 1947-1948 grants-in-aid of research in 
the social sciences, which includes cultural anthropology. Applications must be received by Janu 
ary 15, 1947. Research training fellowships are also offered, for which applications will be received 
until May 30, 1947. Requests for fuller details and application blanks should be addressed to 
Miss Laura Barrett, Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SSRC Demobilization Awards for 1945-1946 were granted for graduate study and research 
leading to the doctorate in anthropology to David F. Aberle of Harvard University, Joseph B. 
Casagrande of the University of Wisconsin, Albert Damon of Harvard University, and George H. 
Fathauer of the University of Chicago. Similar awards were made to Joseph H. Greenberg of 
Northwestern University for general reorientation in anthropology and the social sciences, and 
research on Mohammedan-Negro acculturation in West Africa; to George L. Harris of the Uni- 
versity of Washington for graduate study in the culture and politics of east-central Asia; to Jack 
S. Harris of Columbia University for research and writing on Nigerian ethnography and the ap 
plication of anthropology in colonial administration; to Marion J. Levy of the University of Texas 
for a dissertation on kinship structure and occupational roles in China and Japan; to Horace M. 
Miner of the University of Chicago for research and writing in social anthropology; to Marvin K 
Opler of Columbia University for research on the Ute culture and society; to Morris E. Opler of 
the University of Chicago for research on selected aspects of cultural anthropology; to John M 
Roberts of the University of Nebraska for a dissertation on the household and other small groups 
of Navaho society; to Demitri B. Shimkin of the University of California for research on the Arctic 
and Sub-Arctic in relation to North American problems; to Allan H. Smith of Yale University for 
ethnographical research in the Ryukyu Islands; to Evon Z. Vogt of the University of Chicago for a 
dissertation on the social organization of the Ramah Navaho. A post-doctoral research training 
fellowship was awarded to John Victor Murra of the University of Chicago for a field study of the 
Otavalo canton, Imbabura, Ecuador. 


NEW OCEANIST JOURNAL 
Publication is announced of the new Journal de la Société des Océanistes, successor to the 
Bulletin de la Société des Océanistes, two numbers of which appeared in 1937. This Société has been 
merged with the Centre d’Etudes océaniennes of the Musée de l’ Homme, which remains its head- 
quarters. The first number, of 234 pages and containing ten articles, shorter notes, book reviews 


and similar sections, appeared in December, 1945. Interested persons should address R. P. O’Reilly 
Secrétaire general, Musée de l’Homme, place du Trocadérc, Paris (xvi*). 
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PUBLIC MANIFESTO OF GERMAN ETHNOLOGISTS 
ASSEMBLED AT FRANKFORT 
SEPTEMBER 19-21, 1946 


German ethnologists from the four zones of occupation, assembled at Frankfort, unanimously 
concur in the opinion that it is the duty of every German to offer his active contribution to the 
support and promotion of world peace. 

German ethnology, collaborating and peaceably competing with members of the rest of civi- 
lized nations, has accumulated abundant information about all races and peoples of the earth 
This knowledge ought to become a means of deepening thought and enlarging the outlook on all 
stages of education and teaching to produce a readiness in the German mind for the understanding 
and appreciation of other nations. 

All ethnologists in Germany uphold that free and unbiased research which had been banned 
in this country during the past twelve years 

To foster research and to develop its resuscitated spirit German ethnology must be given a 
chance and the elementary means to re-start its work. It hopes confidently to be supported in its 
task by the competent authorities in this country and by ethnologists abroad. 

SUMMER FIELD SESSION OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Dr. A. I. Hallowell directed the work of six graduate students of the Department of Anthro- 
pology of Northwestern University who participated in a field project at Lac du Flambeau, Wis- 
consin, during the months of July and August, 1946. The project had a dua] aim, to collect data 
pertaining to the psychological effects of acculturation upon a group of Ojibway Indians, and to 
provide field experience for the students in the general area of culture and personality studies, par- 
ticularly in the use of various projective techniques. The techniques employed were the Ror- 
schach and Thematic Apperception Tests. Supplementary information included life-history ma- 
terial, social and economic facts relevant to the contemporary situation, and some ethnographic 
data. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS DESIRED 


Numerous appeals for offprints and books have been made by foreign colleagues to individual 
anthropologists in this country. These appeals are usually for more technical publications than 
those being supplied by the American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries (Library of 
Congress) or by similar organizations, or are made on behalf of institutions not being so serviced. 
Many of these requests cannot be met adequately by a single individual. The American Anthro- 
pologist, at the suggestion of the Committee for International Cooperation in Anthropology, 
will publish notices of any such appeals as may be forwarded to the Editor. Readers who can sup- 
ply the desired material should communicate with the person forwarding the request (not with 
the Editor), in order to avoid possible duplication. 

The Institut fiir Vélkerkunde at Vienna has very little material on the burial customs of the 
Indians of eastern North America. Address: Dr. Frederica de Laguna, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AT WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, chairman, announces the following changes in the personnel of 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at Wayne University, effective the fall semester, 
1946: 

New staff members: Dr. Maurice T. Price, Associate Professor, formerly of the University 
of Illinois; Dr. Stephen W. Mamchur, Assistant Professor, formerly of the Office of War Infor- 
mation and the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul; Dr. William Josiah Goode, Assistant Professor, 
formerly of Pennsylvania State College; and Henry A. Baker, Instructor, formerly of Union 
College, Schenectady, and the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
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Promotions: Dr. Norman Daymond Humphrey to Associate Professor, and Dr. Melvin M. 
Tumin to Assistant Professor. 

New teaching assistants: Irving D. Rosow, Richard V. Marks, Lester F. Schmidt, and 
James F. McKee. 

New Special Lecturers: Dr. Mervin Patterson (social psychiatry), Wayne County Psychiatric 
Clinic; Dr. F. Gaynor Evans (physical anthropology), College of Medicine, Wayne University; 
and Dr. Harold A. Basilius (comparative linguistics), Department of the Humanities, Wayne 
University. 


COUNCIL FOR BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Council for British Archaeology was set up in 1944 as a central body to represent archaeo 
logical interests in Britain and to act as a representative body which can speak for archaeologists 
as a whole. The activities of the Congress of Archaeological Societies have been merged with those 
of the Council. The Council plans to publish biennially brief mimeographed reports of its activi- 
ties; two of these have been issued to date. In the establishment of the Council two main objects 
are in view: the taking of necessary action in archaeological matters arising from the war, and 
the formation of a body to put forward recommendations on long-term policy connected with all 
aspects of archaeology. Much of the attention of the Council to date has necessarily been directed 
to emergency matters, but work has also been begun on matters of long-term policy. 

The office of the Council is at the Institute of Archaeology, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W. 1. The reports, from which the above is digested, are signed by Kathleen M. 
Kenyon, Secretary. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL OPPORTUNITIES IN AFRICA 


The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute has vacancies for research workers and social anthropolo- 
gists, economists, and other social scientists in British Central Africa. Applications with testi- 
monials should be sent to: The Director, Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Livingstone, Northern 
Rhodesia. For details of the terms offered please refer to the Journal, Africa, for the month of 
January, 1945. 


THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Ethnological Society announces the election of the following officers for 1947: 
E. Adamson Hoebel, President; Sherwood Washburn and Margaret Mead, Vice-Presidents; 
Esther S. Goldfrank, Secretary-Treasurer; Rene d’Harnoncourt, Julian H. Steward, and Carl 
Withers, Directors; and Marian W. Smith, Editor. 


NEW EDITION OF LAUFER’S “JADE” 

P. D. and Ione Perkins, of South Pasadena, California, have published a new edition of 
“Jade, A Study in Chinese Archaeology and Religion,” by the late Dr. Berthold Laufer. This 
standard work was published in 1912 by Field Museum of Natural History (now Chicago Natural 
History Museum) and has been out of print and in demand for some years. 


PERSONALIA 


The Department of Sociology and Anthropology at Duke University announces the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Weston La Barre, formerly of Rutgers University, as Assistant Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy. Dr. La Barre will be in charge of the work in anthropology, and will collaborate with the 
psychiatric department of the Medical School and with other departments in the field of personal- 
ity and culture. 

The Department of Sociology at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, has recently become the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. Professor Loren C. Eiseley will remain head of the 
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department, a position that he has occupied since 1944. The change is intended to give formal 
recognition to the subject of anthropology at Oberlin, and to allow the setting up of distinct majors 
in sociology and in anthropology. 

Mr. Carl H. Chapman has been added to the Sociology and Anthropology staff at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, where he will teach courses in “American Archaeology” and “Field Methods in 
Archaeology,” and will have charge of summer field work in Missouri archaeology sponsored by 
the University. The courses in general and social anthropology will continue to be taught by Dr. 
Maurice A. Mook. 

Sr. Enrique Juan Palacios has, after many years of work, retired from the position of Director 
de Monumentos Prehispdnicos of Mexico and has been succeeded by Sr. Eduardo Noguera, 
former Director del Museo Nacional. Dr. Daniel Rub{n de la Borbolla has been appointed to the 
latter position. 

Dr. Frank G. Speck of the University of Pennsylvania has been appointed Honorary Curator 
of American Indian Ethnology at the Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, Chairman of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology of 
Wayne University, Detroit, was elected president of the Michigan Sociological Society at the an- 
nual meeting held at the University, December 7, 1946. Dr. Solon Kimball of Michigan State 
College was elected a member of the Executive Committee. 

Dr. Edgar Lee Hewett died in Albuquerque, New Mexico, December 31st, 1946, at the age 
of eighty-one years. 

Henry Clyde Shetrone, Director of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, re- 
tired on January 1st, 1947, after thirty-three years with the organization, and was named Director 


Emeritus. 
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SHETRONE, H. C 
Columbus, Ohio 

SHIMKIN, DMITRI B., 4853 South 27th Road, Arling- 
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SHINN, MRS. GEORGE H., St. Helens, Oregon 

SHIS LER, DOROTHY K., 801 Derstine Avenue, Lans- 
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